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BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND 
THE DEEP SEA 



CHAPTER I 



' It was a lover and his lass.' 



* Don't you think we had better turn back, James ? It is 
getting dark ! ' 

It was a cold, raw evening at the end of March. The 
sun was setting redly behind a lurid bank of clouds. It 
had been a wild and boisterous day, and it threatened to be 
a wild and dangerous night. Ragged-edged, solid-looking 
clouds were creeping up over the ocean, and the keen wind, 
sending the sand in long, waving wreaths into the water, 
tore the crests viciously from the slowly curling waves as 
they plunged sullenly on the low-lying Lancashire shore. 
It was an evening that would grow suddenly dark, when the 
clear, coppery light of that angry sunset had faded. Already 
the lights, in the little row of houses overlooking the sea, 
were beginning to twinkle across the stretch of desolate 
sands between them and the two who were pacing slowly, 
steadily, silently down by the water's edge. The wind grew 
fiercer. The clouds of driving sand rushed more and more 
madly before it into the hissing water. The night grew 
darker and darker. They did not seem to have much to 
say to one another, those two young people. The girPs 
suggestion broke a long silence, and he acquiesced at once 
without a word. More than half the distance between the 
point where they had turned and the dingy little esplanade 
had been traversed before they either of them spoke again. 

A 
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The light from the bow-window nearest them shone brightly 
and bravely. They were almost close enough to see the 
things in the unhomelike little room; the cut green-and- 
yellow paper that preserved the flimsy chandelier and the 
frame of the cheap chimney-glass from the trace of the 
irreverent fly, the gaudy ornaments on the mantelshelf, 
the bunch of wax flowers under a shade in the window, 
with its face turned politely to the passers-by. A man in 
the next bow-window, a window from which issued no light, 
shut up the field-glasses through which he had been watch- 
ing the pair on the darkening shore, and took his hat. 

'They'll be in directly,' he said cheerfully; *I'd best 
go and meet 'em.' 

But the two for whom he was waiting delayed their 
coming in. Out of the sand down against the water stood 
ten or twelve posts some five feet high, posts on which the 
brown seaweed flapped wetly in the wind and the little 
white barnacles crowded closely one upon another, posts 
with a slight curve in them like the ribs of some gigantic 
sea-anim£d, as, indeed, they were, the ribs of an ill-fated ship 
that was slowly finding its grave in the hard, shining sands. 
And against one of these ribs the girl was leaning, regardless 
of barnacles, seaweed, and salt water, her hands hanging 
listlessly down by her sides, her eyes gravely fixed on the 
face of her silent companion. Her steady gaze a little dis 
concerted him. He gave her an uneasy, sidelong look, an( 
spoke with an abrupt laugh. 

* You take it very quieUy, Sybil ! * 
*DoI?' 

She turned her eyes away from him and looked out ov 
the heaving, tumbling water, touched with the last fa' 
gleam of the sunset. It was not her wish to embarrass hi 
and his embarrassment was evident. 

*I wish I had known — sooner. I wish I knew ir 
about it now.' 

* What don't you know ? * he said, and his voice t 
trifle sullen. ' I '11 answer any questions you like to 9 

* I want to know why you are going ? ' She spo> 
a sudden, impetuous fire that made him start ner 
His voice was still sullen when he answered her. 
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* You know why I am going. I don't see any need for 
you to speak in that tone — as if I hadn't told you anything. 
I 'm sure I told you directly I had got my plans in any sort 
of order ! Where 's the use of staying in England — beastly 
played-out old hole? What prospect have I of getting on 
—of ever being anything but a b^garly clerk at a hundred 
a year? Now, in Australia a fellow has a chance ! There 's 
no knowing what a man might rise to be — there. I shall 
go up-country, you know, and take to sheep-farming. Awful 
money-making thing that.' 

Sybil looked at him half curiously from under her black 
lashes. He did not look much like taking to sheep-farming, 
that slight, fair young fellow with his carefully trimmed 
hair and moustache, his diamond ring and well-cut suit that 
would never have suggested the clerk at a hundred a year. 
The idea of poverty m connection with him was new. To 
his being without money she was accustomed, but the 
suggestion that he should really be in need of it presented 
him to her under quite a new aspect Yet he had no visible 
source of income. Perhaps he was poor. 

' And how long do you think it will take you to make 
your fortune?' The girl asked the question quietly, but 
the tinge of satire stung him. 

* I don't know about making my fortune,' he said quickly ; 
* but in two or three years I ought to be fairly comfortable. 
Other fellows are who go out there.* 

Sybil looked at him again, a shade of pained wonder- 
ment creeping into her eyes. In all his planning, as far 
as she could see, there was not one thought of her, no 
mention of regret at leaving her had crossed his lips, no 
word of her joining him had escaped him. 

* And has it ever occurred to you to wonder,' she said 
at length, her grave look going steadily out across the bay 
again, * what / shall do while you are in Australia ? ' 

* Of course it has occurred to me,' he said, but there was 
more impatience than affection in his tone. ' Of course 
when I plan for myself I plan for you too ; it 's impossible 
to do one without the other. But you know, Syb, I can't 
help it I 'm willing to do anything in reason, but it would 
be suicidal to stay in England when there's this chance 
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offered me out there. Perrins is a damned fool. If he 
isn't jolly careful Mason and I will be cutting his concern 
and starting on our own hook. The mischief is he finds 
the — the cash, confound him.' 

Sybil shivered slightly. His language was too forcible 
to be either respectful or pleasant. She did not remember 
having noticed this — peculiarity — in him before. She rested 
her hand on the post behind her and looked at the mark 
the wet seaweed made in her grey kid glove before she 
answered him. 

* I don't like Mason. I think he is — fast.' 

* He 's a jolly nice fellow ! And you ought to like him, 
Syb ; he admires you awfully ! ' 

Again that slight, cold thrill of surprise, repulsion, faint 
disgust, passed over the girl's whole frame. Time had been 
when that same admiration of Mason's for her had made 
him wildly jealous, furiously angry. The calm acquiescence 
with which he mentioned it now was instructive. 

* Don't call me " Syb," please,' she said quietly. * I don't 
like it.' 

Mr. Reid gave her a keen look, and then, feeling the 
insecurity of his own position, wisely assumed aggressive 
tactics. 

* That 's a nice way to speak to a fellow ! " DorCt call 
me Syb^ please, I don't like it ! " Kind thing to say to a 
man you profess to be fond of ! It doesn't look much as 
if you were fretting at leaving him for God knows how 
long ! ' 

* It is you who are leaving me,' she interrupted quickly. 

* I don't see that that makes much difference.* 

He was grumbling still, though the tone of his voice had 
altered a little. Sybil said nothing. Perhaps it didn't 
make much difference. And she had loved this man — hmv 
she had loved him ! — once ! 

* And you know what you are leaving me to ! ' 

The girl was looking steadily away from him, her lips 
were strained and set, her voice very low. The change in 
her face was swiftly reflected in his. He bent forward 
eagerly. 

* I '11 send for you, Syb — on my solemn word I will ! — as 
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soon as I 've a sixpence to ask you to share. If ever I 
was in earnest I'm in earnest now. It shan't be more 
than three months before you are out there with me, 
so help me God ! You believe me, Syb, don't you ? I 'm 
speaking the truth now.' 

Yes, she believed in his intention, but did she believe 
in him? Did he believe in himself? Was he trying to 
convince himself as well as her ? His very vehemence was 
against him. With a sudden, impetuous movement, she 
seized his arm and clung to him sobbing wildly, her dry 
eyes hidden against his sleeve. 

* O James, take me with you ! I dare not — I can't bear 
to be left behind. O James, it isn't too late yet ! I could 
sail to-morrow as well as you. Take me with you, James, 
and I '11 never ask you another thing as long as I live ! 
And I needn't cost you a penny when once we have landed. 
I could help you in hundreds of ways and never be a 
burden to you. O James, take me with you ! — donU leave 
me here behind ! ' 

He was not all selfish, all bad. His fair, pale face was 
troubled, perplexed, even pained, his light eyes were full 
of tears. 

* Don't, Syb, don't,' he urged. * It 's quite, quite im- 
possible ! I couldn't take you out amongst that fast set of 
fellows — I couldn't — ^and perhaps to beggary when we got 
there. Besides, what would Mrs. Mountraven say ? ' 

* What would it matter what Mrs. Mountraven said ? ' 
There was a touch of weary impatience in her tone as 

she raised herself from his arm. Her passionate prayer 
had utterly failed, and she knew it. He would sail, and 
sail without her. 

*But you are due there to-morrow! It would be a 
breach of contract ! ' Not that he was over-scrupulous as 
to breaches of contract, but it was an argument Sybil would 
be likely to feel. 

* Yes, so it would,' said Sybil, quietly bitter. Her hands 
were still lightly clasped on his arm, and they trembled a 
good deal, but she had recovered her composure. 

' And now, dear,' he resumed, in a brisk and business- 
like tone calculated to banish from Miss Canning's mind 
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that most unfortunate idea as to her accompanying him on 
his travels, 'let us settle definitely what you are to do 
during the time that may elapse, that must elapse, before I 
can send for you. You leave Mrs. Moimtraven's in June, 
don't you ? * 

* Yes 1 ' 

* And what will you do then ? — take another situation ? 
You know you are bound to get on, Syb, you are so pretty ! * 

Yes, she was pretty, more than pretty ; but so far she had 
had little reason to be grateful for her beauty. It had been 
more of a hindrance than a help to her. * If you had been 
a little older — and — not quite so good-looking ! ' — had rung 
the knell of Sybil's hopes before now. 

* I shallnot take another situation.' 

* Then what will you do ? * 
< I — don't know.' 

' You will be — appallingly lonely ! ' A tardy realisation 
of what he was leaving her to was beginning to make itself 
clear in James Reid's mind — this girl with her dangerous 
dower of beauty and utter friendlessness. 

* Yes, I shall be — appallingly lonely. I haven't a fi iend, 
hardly an acquaintance, in the whole world. There is no 
one — but you, James ! ' 

She repeated his words dully, but her heart was beating 
fast. . Perhaps, oh, perhaps he was relenting ! Perhaps 
he would take her with him after all ! There was anxiety 
in her eyes as she watched him, but no love. Had she 
loved him, he might have felt that subtle influence and 
decided differently. 

* How much salary will you draw when you leave Mrs. 
Mountraven ? ' he asked, still brisk and businesslike. 

* Twenty-five pounds ; it is six months' money ! ' 

* Twenty-five pounds ! Why, Syb, that 's quite a fortune ! 
You can live on that till Christmas easily if you are 
careful 1 ' 

* Yes,* said Sybil dryly, * it *s exactly nineteen and two- 
pence three-farthings a week ! ' 

Her tone made him uncomfortable, and her arithmetic 
made him wince. He hardly contemplated existence on 
nineteen and twopence three-farthings a week for himself. 
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* Well, of course I was speaking hurriedly. But it 's a 
nice little sum to turn round on, to give you time to look 
about a bit And when it 's finished ! ' 

Something in Sybil's face stopped him. 

* You will have sent for me before then, James ? * 
He gave a mirthless and utterly embanassed laugh. 

* My dear Sybil, what a fool I am ! — why, yes, of course 
I shall. We shall be comfortably settled by then, dear, 
in a jolly little log-cabin of our own, and there will be no 
need for you to trouble your pretty head about any- 
thing!' 

Sybil gave him a wintry little smile. She had a hazy- 
idea that the log-cabin savoured more of America than 
Australia, but she did not know ; they might be common in 
the Bush ! Oh, surely, surely he meant what he said ; 
surely she need not doubt him now ! The distress in the 
girl's face touched him. He put his arm round her and 
drew her to him, the old tenderness, the old love flickering 
brightly up in that moment of parting. Sybil felt it and 
melted into tears. Broken reed as he was, he was all she 
had to lean on, and she had loved him — once. 

* Sybil, I am speaking God's truth now, and He knows 
it I can see you doubt me, but I don't deserve it I '11 
send for you wherever I am, and whatever I am doing, at 
the three months' end ; and if it 's starvation, we '11 starve 
together. And now, darling, I must go ! O Sybil, don't 
cry so — it isn't for long ! ' 

All the best of his character was uppermost, all the 
chivalry, all the manhood that was in him, watered and 
revived by Sybil's tears. She was past speaking. He was 
a poor support, but he was her only one, and she was 
losing him. 

* Beg pardon, sir, but I 've given you as long as I can. 
Sorry to interrupt, but our train goes at 6.30 ! ' 

Some one had touched him lightly on the shoulder. 
Sybil felt a convulsive movement pass along the arm that 
was still round her, and drew herself away to see a cheerful- 
looking, middle-aged man, in a grey tweed suit, standing by 
them in the dusk. Her companion was quiet, incompre- 
hensibly quiet, and very still. Miss Canning faced the 
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stranger, the dignity of her manner oddly at variance with 
her brimming eyes and quivering lips. 

* I am very sorry — but we have not the pleasure of your 
acquaintance ! ' 

The cheerful-looking man bowed clumsily but politely. 

*Beg pardon, miss, but I have business with Captain 
Atherton. He was going to meet me in London to-morrow. 
It 's important he should not miss this train. He knows 
me, miss, it 's all right.' 

*You have made a mistake,' said Sybil, smiling at the 
man in grey almost gaily in her vague relief. * This is not 
Captain Atherton ; it is Mr. James Reid, and he is leaving 
England to-morrow.' 

* Certainly ! It is as this lady says. My name is Reid, 
not Atherton, and I sail for Brisbane to-morrow.' 

He was not looking either at the stranger or Sybil. His 
eye was restlessly, almost furtively, taking in the prospect 
before him, the gloomy stretch of wind-driven shore, 
merging indistinctly into desolate, rolling sandhills on one 
side, into desolate, rolling water on the other. Sybil felt a 
sudden cold shiver of surprise, mistrust Brisbane ! — he 
had told her Melbourne ! 

* No, you don't ! ' 

There was a sharp whistle, that brought two men ap- 
parently from nowhere, a sudden scuffle, a glint of faint 
light on something steel, a torrent of language from Mr. 
Reid such as had never profaned Sybil's ears before. 
What awful thing had happened ? 

* Beg pardon, miss — very sorry, but if he means to cut 
and run it 's all I can do ; we 'd never find him again to- 
night. Maybe I 've made a mistake and he ain't Captain 
Atherton. If so, he 11 be all right, don't you fear, miss.' 

The man's clumsy but honest pity turned Sybil cold. 
Why did James allow him to even hint at his not being * all 
right'? Why did he stand there silent, sullen? Why did 
he not defy him and leave him ? The man moved, and 
Sybil's last question at least was answered — he could not ; 
he was handcuffed. 

* Here, Adams, take this lady to her lodgings — 32 Esplan- 
ade. Now, miss, don't you fret, he '11 be idl right, never 
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you fear ! Come, sir, we *11 have to look sharp if we want 
to catch that train ! ' 

It was all so rapidly done, the whole thing had not taken 
more than three minutes. There was no word from James, 
no explanation, no farewell. He turned with his captors 
as though he were stupefied. What he was she dared not 
think, what he looked was undeniable — the sullen, shiver- 
ing criminal. Sybil gazed after the three retreating figures 
with eyes cold and wide with horror. 

* What is it ? Have they taken him to prison ? ' 

* Something very like it, miss ! ' — the answer was reluc- 
tant but unmistakable. *But don't you be over-anxious 
now! It'll perhaps go very easy with him; he ain't a 
principal.' 

* But what for ? What has he done ? ' 

* I don't rightly know, miss ! He has got hisself into 
trouble along of two friends of his. We took them easy this 
morning on board the boat — sailing for New York to- 
morrow they was. Assizes is in three weeks, miss ; you '11 
know the worst by then.' 

In three weeks, as the man had prophesied, the assizes 
were over, and Sybil knew the worst. 

James Reid and his two friends were convicted felons, 
condemned to five years' penal servitude — reduced in Reid's 
case to three in consideration of his having turned Queen's 
evidence — for uttering counterfeit coin. 
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CHAPTER II 

* Welcome the coming.' 

It was the middle of July, and the fierce summer sun 
was beating merrily in through the open door of Rush- 
ponds, glinting cheerily through coloured glass and jealous 
Persienne, beating hotly on polished tile and Indian mat- 
ting, touching lovingly the fan-palms, aloes, and one tall 
tree-fern that made a spiky pyramid in the centre of the 
great hall. Rushponds was a hydropathic establishment, 
as was largely set forth by the six-foot-high letters running 
across the front of the house — a very imposing establish- 
ment, as witness the be-pillared portico and the intermin- 
able rows of blinking windows ; and a very successful one, 
j as was evinced by the indescribable atmosphere of well- 

I being, fashion, and money that hung about the place. 

' It was fast approaching the height of the season, and 

j Rushponds was full. There was the usual * assortment ' of 

people to be found there — a few invalids, pure and simple, 
who had come to honestly try the treatment for the benefit 
of their health ; a large number who had come to play at 
trying the treatment for the benefit of their health ; a still 
larger number whose health was all that could be desired, 
but who found Rushponds a pleasant abidipg-place for 
a time. 

And among this crowd of well-dressed, bustling people, 
to whom money seemed no object, and enjoyment the end 
and aim of existence, might have been found Sybil Canning, 
with exactly fifteen pounds seven and tenpence between 
herself and starvation. It vas an odd place for a girl in 
her position to drift into, perhaps, but it had all happened 
naturally enough. Alcmena, the eldest hope of the house 
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of Mountraven, aged eleven, had suddenly been discovered 
to be in danger of growing * crooked/ and Mrs. Mount- 
raven, in despair, had carried her oflf to consult Dr. Johnson, 
the oracle at Rushponds, bearing her five other children, 
their nurses and their governess, in her train. 

At the end of June, Sybil had received her dismissal and 
her twenty-five pounds together, and Mrs. Mountraven had 
carried her olive branches back to her handsome house 
outside Manchester. And no better idea had occurred to 
Sybil than to stay on where she was. The people knew 
her and were kind to her, she felt at home in the big, 
luxurious place ; she had no friends to whom she could go, 
and the disagreeable necessity of looking twice at one*s 
sixpences does not always tend to teach an inexperienced 
head of eighteen how best to husband slender resources. 
Thirty-five shillings a week Sybil was paying, for which 
considerably reduced terms she gratefully accepted the 
smallest and least accessible bedroom in the house. Allow- 
ing the slenderest possible margin for personal expenses, 
that left her seven, perhaps eight, weeks longer to stay at 
Rushponds. After that the Deluge ! In the meantime 
Sybil stayed on for sheer want of knowing what better 
to do, and waited, like Mr. Micawber, for something to 
turn up. 

On this glorious July day, Rushponds was in a flutter of 
subdued excitement. Dr. Johnson had informed his visitors, 
with becoming solemnity, that Lady Mary Searle would be 
their fellow-guest until probably the middle of August. 
Not that this was the first time by any means that members 
of the English peerage, as the urbane doctor rather grandly 
put it, had hojioured Rushponds with their presence. But 
it was certainly the first time that any of the people there, 
slightly ostentatious as to their money and becomingly 
diffident as to their education, had ever been brought into 
dose contact with what they rather vaguely called * a title.* 
There was a good deal of smothered uneasiness amongst 
diem, lest their limited ideas and homely manners might 
be found unsuited to the rarified atmosphere breathed by 
so exalted and unfamiliar a personage. So it came that 
Mrs. Townsend, SybiPs pet aversion, walked up to the girl 
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as she stood, a slim white figure, in the sunny hall, the 
lady turning by instinct to the one most likely to be able 
to help her in so unusual a difficulty. 

*My dear, ought we to rise when she comes into the 
room?' 

Sybil's delicate chin rose several degrees. She had 
suffered too much from Hiram Townsend's mother to 
regard such unusual civility with anything but suspicion. 

*I don't know, Mrs. Townsend. I suppose we must 
behave as we should if any other lady came in.' 

Mrs. Townsend swallowed the icy rejoinder with entire 
cordiality. 

* I wonder if she is old or young ! Middle-aged, perhaps. 
I have heard that the Colonel, her husband, is quite an 
elderly man, and he wouldn't be likely to marry a young 
woman, would he ? Shall you call her " my lady " when you 
speak to her. Miss Canning ? ' 

Sybil's lips curved with gentle scorn. 

*I am not her maid, Mrs. Townsend,' she said, with 
distinctness; after which decidedly disagreeable remark, 
Sybil reflected that one or two old scores on the sub- 
ject of the disputed Hiram were honourably wiped out, 
and the elder lady trailed her brocaded skirts away from 
Miss Canning's vicinity with a considerably heightened 
colour. 

* Disagreeable, impertinent, forward little minx ! with her 
pink-and-white face and her cotton frock! She to come 
between me and my Hiram, and give herself airs when 
I offer to be friends with her ! What my Hiram sees in 
her I can't imagine, and he 's in earnest too ! He 's not 
the one to raise false hopes in any girl's mind ; he said so 
himself only yesterday. Good gracious! I never should 
get over it if he did propose to her ! ' — a not impossible 
contingency that Sybil was quite as anxious to prevent 
as was Mrs. Townsend. 

Meanwhile the arch-schemer was walking serenely in the 
garden, supporting on either arm a diminutive elderly lady. 
And out among the sunny greenery, as well as in the care- 
fully shaded house, the one all-engrossing topic of con- 
versation was the coming of Lady Mary. 
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'I'm sure I'm almost sorry she is coming,' said Miss 
Prudence plaintively, resting her pretty old hand in its 
black silk mitten a little heavier on Sybil's arm. ' I 'm afraid 
she will upset us all dreadfully. And we have been so 
homely and so comfortable together. Such a pleasant 
party, my dear, hasn't it been ? ' 

*I don't suppose she will make much difference, dear 
Miss Prudence,' said Sybil, smiling. *She may turn 
out a very or(Unary person. I knew a duchess once, 
and I used to think her — only a very disagreeable old 
woman!' 

*My dear!' in shocked disapproval from both her 
auditors. 'She may have been old, but I can't imagine 
a duchess so far forgetting herself as to be disagreeable,' 
said Miss Penelope severely. 

*You perhaps did not know her very well,' suggested 
gentle Miss Prudence. 

* Oh,' laughed Sybil, * it is quite true. She was very old 
and very disagreeable. She used to take more champagne 
than was good for her, and swear at her servants. And 
I knew her very well — she was my godmother 1 ' 

' Oh ! ' said the two ladies a little blankly, and then fell 
an uncomfortable silence. 

Miss Penelope recovered herself first. Rampant curiosity 
is an unmanageable sensation. 

* Were you any relative, my dear ? ' 
Sybil answered a little unwillingly. 

* My father was her nephew.' 

* Then your father's mother and the duchess you speak 
of were sisters ? ' 

* Yes.' 

*And did your grandmother marry beneath her, my 
dear?' pursued Miss Penelope, undeterred in her course 
of discovery by either Miss Prudence's reproving glances 
or Sybil's reticence. . 

* No, I don't think she did.' 
Miss Penelope tried another tack. 

* And what was your father, child ? ' 

* He was a barrister.' 

Miss Prudence's gentle soul revolted. 
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' I wonder how Lady Mary will dress ! Shall you make 
much difference in your toilet, Penelope?' Penelope 
forgave the painfully evident intention of the speech in 
consideration of the engrossing interest of the suggested 
topic. 

'I shall wear my black satin and my Cluny cap, and 
i^ I shouldn't do more if Queen Victoria herself were coming ! 

My dear, what will you wear ? ' turning to Sybil with a new 
^ interest, even respect, in her manner, which Miss Canning 

f acutely set down to the recent discovery of her distin- 

! guished connections. 

i *I — I have not many dresses with me!' — colouring 

I a little as she remembered the strictly limited condition 

of her wardrobe. *I thought the white muslin I wore 
yesterday.' 

Miss Prudence patted her arm. * My dear, I should not 
- trouble to change my dress at all if I were you. You are 
Lady Mary's equal in the cotton frock you are wearing now. 
I have always known that.' 

* Here she is ! ' said Miss Penelope solemnly. 
The shabby, old open carriage from the station, drawn 

by one sorry steed, lumbered slowly up the drive. Sure 
enough, there she was. 

* I can't see anything except a lace parasol and a grey 
skirt,' said Miss Prudence, cautiously reconnoitring over the 
top of a rhododendron bush. ' But she has a deal of luggage 
— five or six great imperials. It 's just the common station 
carriage, Penelope, that everybody comes in.' 

' Of course, she couldn't very well bring her own. Are 
you not coming In, Prudence? It's very hot for only a 
lace cap.' 

'Presently, I want to speak to Sybil.* But after Miss 
Penelope had left them, she did not seem to have much to 
say to Sybil. They walked on slowly and silently, through 
the pleasure-gardens into the sedgy meadow with its two 
rush-ringed ponds, turquoise-coloured to-day under the 
bright July sky. 

The swallows flew back and forth, dipping their scythe- 
like wings in the glassy water, butterflies flitted aimlessly 
about in the quivering air, and uncommon flowers, revelling 
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in the boggy, fertile soil, raised their bright faces to the 
sunshine. Sybil steeped her soul in beauty, and Miss 
Prudence thought At last she spoke. 

* My dear, I — I hope you won't think me officious and 
interfering, but I should like to ask you a few questions. You 
are such a pretty child you need some one to take care of 

you, and I am afraid WTiat is it, ray dear ? Is the 

heat too much for you ? You are very pale.' 

* No, oh no, thank you, I am quite well.' 

' I am not so sure of that. You have seemed languid 
and unlike yourself the last few days. It is partly that 
which makes me uneasy about you. My dear, you said 
the other day that you had no friends, that there was no 
one belonging to you — is that true ? * 

* Yes, Miss Prudence, there is — no one.' 

*No one — to look after you? No one you can go 
to when you leave here? Then what are you going 
to do?' 

* I have made no plans — I haven't thought,' said Sybil 
£untly. 

* That is exactly what I expected,' said Miss Prudence 
briskly. * But I 've been planning and thinking too. Your 
money — however much you have — will not last for ever, 
and, if no situation offers itself, you may find it awkward. 
My dear, will you come and live with me ? * 

It was a gentle question, gently, lovingly put It offered 
the girl shelter, protection, a home, and with one to whom 
she had a hundred times professed affection ; yet her 
first movement was one of unmistakable refusal. Miss 
Prudence was deeply wounded. 

' My dear,' she said, her voice shaking a little, ' I would 
not for the world have asked you if I had thought you 
would take it like this. Forget it, pray, and let us talk of 
something else. I would not have mentioned it for the 
world, if I had thought it would offend you.' 

* Offend me ! ' 

Sybil echoed the words in blank dismay, and then she 
did perhaps the best thing possible under the circumstances 
— burst into a hearty fit of oying. Miss Prudence was 
slightly mollified. 
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* Hush, Sybil, hush, child ! I wish I had never spoken, 
but I thought you would like to live with us. We have 
been very happy together the last few weeks, and it would 
do both Penelope and me good to have something bright 
and young about us. But, my dear, if you don't like the 
idea * 

* Like it ! Miss Prudence, I should love to come and 
live with you. I should be only too happy. But, indeed, 
indeed, I can't.' 

* And why not ? * 

The simple question checked Sybil's sobs. She sat 
intensely quiet. Why not ? 

* Well, my dear,' said Miss Prudence, after a somewhat 
lengthy silence, and her voice was a little cold, * you have 
not answered my question.' 

* I — I — oh, there are a good many reasons. Miss Prudence. 
I am afraid ' 

*You are afraid it would be dull living with two old 
women, are you not, child? And so it would, a little. 
But there — we'll say no more about it. And I'm 
going in now. You had better stay in the air a few 
minutes, dear, and dry your eyes ; only, don't be late for 
luncheon.' 

Sybil was not long before she followed Miss Prudence 
into the house. She shut herself up in her bedroom and 
threw herself on the bed to think. She had not so many 
friends that she could regard the losing of one of them 
as at all a light matter, and that she had offended Miss 
Prudence almost past forgiveness was undeniable. 

* If I could have given her any reason, it would not have 
been so bad,' said poor Sybil miserably, and at last, worn 
out by her fit of crying, and her puzzled peerings into the 
future that stretched blank and featureless before her, she 
slept the heavy, dreamless sleep of tired youth — till dinner- 
time. 

So it came that Sybil, wakened by what her watch told 
her was the dinner-, not the dressing-bell, ran downstairs 
into the great dining-room, flushed and lovely after her long 
sleep, healthily hungry after having missed her luncheon, 
and in the same gown she had worn all day. The unusual 
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atmosphere of solemnity struck her at once, the unwonted 
^^' stateliness of manner, an ultra-refinement of behaviour and 
accent, an extra gorgeousness of raiment. Sybil's lip curled 
a little at the purple and fine linen, as she slipped herself in 
her shabby cotton frock into her accustomed chair. She 
was not attired as befitted the gravity of the occasion, and 
no one likes to be taken at a disadvantage. 

* What ! not got up regardless of expense, Miss Canning ! ' 
whispered little Mr. Godbolt from his seat on her left hand. 
* Refusing to do homage to the august personage we are all 
on the tip-toe of expectation to see ! ' 

'Have you seen the cameos next door?* asked Mr. 
Cavisham cautiously from the other side. * All the Roman 
emperors, life-size portraits. You can recognise them all 
across the room. \Vhere 's your contribution to the show. 
Miss Canning? Look at Mrs. Townsend and blush for 
your hardihood.' 

Sybil raised her eyes to the ample purple-satin bosom 
opposite, with its two gold brooches and its three gold 
chains, and the comers of her flexile mouth quivered with 
delicious amusement. 

* Slightly barbaric, don't you think ? * she said demurely ; 
and then they all braved Mrs. Townsend's stare of icy dis- 
approval — ^and laughed. 

Lady Mary was late. That, of course, was not to be 
wondered at. A titled person would hardly condescend to 
behave as untitled persons did. The soup was finished, 
and the buzz of conversation had reached nearly its accus- 
tomed height, when Lady Mary^came in. Two hundred 
pairs of eyes turned in awestruck expectation on the august 
personage in the doorway. And what did they see? A 
girlish figure in a white gown no more imposing than Sybil's 
own, a rosebud face, a pair of wide-open, china-blue eyes, 
a snaall erect head whose weight of years was surely yet in 
the teens. There was a blue sash knotted high about the 
slender waist in an innocent and infantile fashion that was 
new then to the assembled critics, and a blue ribbon, tied 
carelessly among the fluffy gold of her hair, added to the 
sweet and tender grace of that pretty picture. The women 
looked at one another, feeling vaguely that they had been 

B 
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imposed upon, but every man in the room forgot his dinner 
in his admiration. 

* Isn't she all your fancy painted her ? ' asked little Mr. 
Godbolt in Sybil's ear. 

But Sybil was absorbed in a furtive and wondering study 
of the new arrival. 



CHAPTER III 

< Hail, fellow, well met ! ' 

It would not be easy to pick from the river's bed the stone 
that had turned the tiny stream first out of its straight 
course. It is generally as difficult to recognise the little 
unimportant circumstances that give a new turn to one's 
life. Sybil's coming down to dinner in her cotton frock was 
one of these infinitesimal circumstances. But for that, she 
would not so forcibly have impressed Rushponds with the 
idea that she had too much pride — dirty pride, Mrs. Towns- 
end called it — to take part in the homage laid at Lady 
Mary's titled feet. But for having, without effort or inten- 
tion on her own part, so impressed Rushponds, she would 
never have dared to openly despise and protest against the 
rampant toadyism that flourished morning, noon, and night 
But for the marked difference between her behaviour and 
that of the others, her little ladyship might never have taken 
the violent and unreasoning fancy to her that she certainly 
did. She singled her out for notice, she courted her smile, 
she made friends with her whether she would or no, she 
poured confidences into her unsympathetic ears, and in the 
end she vanquished the rebel completely, for no one could 
resist Lady. Mary when she made up her mind to be 
irresistible. 

' Why are you so disagreeable. Miss Canning ? ' she asked 
one morning, when Sybil's reserve had thawed a little under 
her determined friendliness. 'Don't you know it's very 
wicked to be proud ? ' 

* Yes,' said Sybil demurely ; * only it 's a sort of wicked- 
ness most people admire.' 

' Not when they suffer under it,' said her ladyship, laugh- 

19 
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ing. * Only think,' she went on, her eyes bright with fun, 

* how Mrs. Townsend or Martha Jainieson would have re- 
ceived me if I had taken half the pains to please them that 
I have to please you, then you will know how you ought 
to behave.' 

Sybil let her eyes rest for a moment on the other's face. 

* Doesn't it sicken you sometimes ? ' she said gravely. 
Lady Mary made a funny little mouth. *This is my 

first experience of this sort of thing,' with a movement of 
her pretty head in the direction of the house. * Anthony 
did not want me to come. Anthony is my husband, you 
know, and I promised him I would not He thinks I 'm 
with his mother in Scotland, and she thinks I 'm at Comber- 
leigh — that is my husband's country house ; but I 've run 
away, Sybil, and here I am.' Then, suddenly enlightened 
by the expression of Sybil's face, she finished, mischievously, 

• It 's very wicked to tell fibs, isn't it, Sybil ? You never 
tell fibs, do you ? ' 

* I never do if I can help it. Sometimes one can't help 
, it ' — at which Lady Mary laughed aloud. 

* I 'm glad you acknowledge that,' she said ; * we have one 
point in common, at least This was one of the times 
when I couldn't help it Old Mrs. Searle is evangelical, 
and concerns herself greatly about the state of my soul. 
Really, Sybil, it got too awful ! Besides, I wanted to come 
here. Well ? ' for Sybil's eyes were full of questions. 

* Why did you want to come here ? ' 

* I wanted to see people, to find out what life was for 
those who live as they like.' 

* But no one lives as he likes ! Mrs. Grundy is as much 
in evidence here as anywhere. Look how I am disapproved 
of! And why ? Only because I am here by myself.' 

Lady Mary shook her head. 'That isn't it, Sybil,' she 
said, her eyes full of mock pity. * If you were not so pretty, 
no one would disapprove of you.' 

But Sybil's mind was still running on her ladyship's con- 
fidences. 

*But how do you manage about your letters?' she 
asked. * Your husband must write to you ! ' 

* Oh yes 1 He writes to his mother's, and she sends the 
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letters to Comberleigh, and ray housekeeper sends them on 
here ! She thinks, good, honest soul, that I 'm visiting a 
friend.' 

* It 's rather risky/ said Sybil, smiling in spite of herself 
at the mischievous face opposite ; * you will most certainly 
be found out by one of them, and then what will you do ? ' 

* Oh, I should manage somehow,' with airy indifference. 

* One must risk a little sometimes, and oh, Sybil, it 's worth 
it ! I am enjoying myself.' 

* Are you ? I don't find it so very enjoyable ! ' 

*No, because you are used to your freedom. But 
imagine the novelty of all this to me I I have never really 
lived at all until now, and I am three-and-twenty ! I have 
had one London season, this year. Before that, as a child, 
I lived in the middle of the howling wilderness papa calls 
his estate. Papa is an Irish peer, and dreadfully poor. 
Then they sent me to a convent in France, and they kept 
me there till I was twenty, two years older than you are, 
Sybil. Then I came back to Ireland again, and I should 
have been there yet if it hadn't been for Colonel Searle.' 

* I should have liked the convent,' said Sybil softly. * I can 
picture exactly what it is like. An old, grey building, a 
green, leafy garden, quiet and holy.' 

* And dull ! ' her eyes flashing with satire and fun. * \Vhat 
a pity it is you could not have enjoyed all the advantages 
instead of me, Sybil ! You would have known how to 
appreciate them all so much better than I did.' 

* Yes ! ' Sybil was steadily serious this morning ; some- 
thing in the lightness of her companion's manner jarred. 

* I should have been a good woman, I think — if I had had 
your chance.' 

'Aren't you a good woman now?* Lady Mary's tone 
suggested nothing but curiosity. Sybil was silent. To her, 
the contrast between her own life and this other sheltered, 
innocent, prayerful girlhood was a cruel one, and she was 
stirred into unwonted gravity. To Lady Mary, the contrast 
between her sheltered, innocent, prayerful girlhood and the 
girlhood of other daughters of noble families was also a cruel 
one, but hardly from the same point'of view. 

* Aren't you a good woman now ? ' If Lady Mary's only 
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motive were curiosity, it was powerful enough to make her 
repeat her question twice. 

* No,' said Sybil curtly. 

Lady Mary threw back her head with a little gesture of 
genuine relief. 

' Oh, I am so glad of that ! I think good people are so 
objectionable. They are so terribly superior and so self- 
opinionated, and they consign all of us to everlasting flames 
with such smiling satisfaction. I never was a coward, and 
I can't imagine any one being good for pleasure. You must 
not do anything that you like to do, and you must do every- 
thing that you don't like to do, and as far as I can see that 
is all there is in it. Are you shocked ? ' 

* No, — only — some people are good for pleasure. And 
good people are always happy.' 

* No, Sybil, that 's exactly where you are mistaken. As 
soon as ever you are happy you are not good any longer. 
The only way to be very good is to firmly believe yourself 
very bad. I told Mrs. Searle one day I was sure I must 
be in a state of grace, for no one could be more convinced 
than I was that I was very wicked indeed. And her answer 
was that if it had made me at all miserable she would have 
had hope for me, but that as I was evidently pretty com- 
fortable, she didn't think very highly of my state of mind. 
So it's no use to be good for the sake of being happy, 
Sybil ; it is the wicked people who are happy in this world.' 

* I don't think you know many good people,' said Sybil, 
smiling. 

* I don't. I don't know any one who really is good — , 
except my husband.' 

Sybil's cheeks flushed, her lips parted, her eyes brightened 
with intense and eager feeling. 

* You are fortunate to be able to make that exception, *• 
she said softly. 

Lady Mary made a gesture of sudden, irrepressible 
irritation. * Fortunate ! — he wearies me to death with his 
goodness ! It is suj^rhuman ! It rouses every evil thing 
there is in me ! It irritates me to such an extent, that I 
exhaust my powers of ingenuity in devising ways to test his 
forbearance and^ try his temper. And the more vilely 
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I behave the more patient he is with me. And why I Ve 
told you all this ' — with a sudden little laugh — * passes my 
comprehension. I may as well tell you everything now. 
I never did care for him, Sybil. He is over thirty years 
older than I am ! I only married him because he could 
take me away from the unutterable dreariness of my life in 
Ireland. It 's a common enough story, perhaps, only every- 
body does not acknowledge that sort of thing as openly as 
I do. But you like people to be open about their wrong- 
doings, don't you ? ' 

* Yes, if they are sorry for them ! ' 

*Well, I am sorry enough. Heaven knows. And I 
expect he is too — I give him every reason to be ! That 
was a fib, Sybil,' with a bewildering return to her former 
sunny lightness of manner, * he isn't sorry ; he worships the 
very ground I walk on ! A man always does if you only 
treat him badly enough.' 

* Where is he now ? ' 

*0n his way to India; but he will be home in three 
years, and really three years is not such a very long 
time.' 

* And what will you do while he is away ? ' 

' I shall have to go to Comberleigh, and I shall hate it. 
I have never seen the place yet We were to have gone 
together, but the house was not fit to live in. It has been 
overrun by workmen for the last year, and now Anthony 
has had to go before it is finished. I didn't want to go 
there at all until he was home again, but he won't hear of 
my living anywhere else, so I shall be obliged. It will be 
wretchedly dull ! You might look a little more sympathetic, 
Sybil ; I believe you quite envy me ! ' 

* I do,' said Sybil gravely. * There are not many women 
who would not envy you both your past and your future.' 

* My future ! I have no future. I ruined every chance 
I might have had by my hasty marriage. Yours is the 
future, Sybil ! If I were young, pretty, unmarried, like 
you, I might have a future; but now I — Come, tell me some- 
thing about yourself. You know how much interested I am 
in you, and I know nothing. Begin at the beginning. Who 
are your people, dear ? ' 
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This was a development Sybil was not quite prepared 
for. For Lady Mary to be pleased to be confidential was 
one thing; for her to claim confidences in return was quite 
another. She spoke a little frostily. 

* You are mistaken, Lady Mary, I have no people.' 
Lady Mary smiled. *I thought you never told fibs 

unless you were obliged.' 

* I am not telling fibs. I have not a penny in the world 
except what I earn. I have not a relative who would stand 
between me and starvation to-morrow. I belong — I always 
have belonged — to the working-classes.' 

Lady Mary's eyes danced with fun. *I don't believe 
you,' she said flatly. * The way you turn your head, your 
hands and feet, give you the lie every time you move. You 
never inherited them from the working-classes ! ' 

* I don't think you know enough of the working-classes 
to be sure of that I have seen hands and feet among 
them prettier than either yours or mine.' 

*I dare say, but that does not alter my conviction. 
Why, child, you carry "breeding" stamped in every fold 
of your gown ! Who was your mother ? * 

Sybil hesitated. After all, why should she not tell her 
little history in her turn ! ■ It was something that some one 
cared to hear it 

* My mother was a work-girl — a dressmaker's apprentice.' 
For a moment Lady Mary looked serious, but only for a 

moment * And who was your father, Sybil ? ' 

* My father — was the Honourable Gilbert Canning, son 
of the Earl of Derrick ! ' 

Lady Mary took her hand from Sybil's arm a little 
hurriedly. * And they ! ' 

* Oh, they were married !' said Sybil haughtily; * he married 
her first and killed her afterwards. I believe that is not so 
uncommon as people suppose.' 

* Do you remember her, Sybil ? ' 

* No. The first thing that I remember is a very tiny girl 
in a black frock who I suppose must have been me, I was 
coming to England under the charge of an Italian servant 
named Nicole. I remember the ship and the long, weary 
journey in the train, and I remember crying for my mother 
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and being told she was dead. I lived with my godmother, 
an old aunt of my father's, for some time after that She 
was not unkind to me, she simply ignored me. I was left 
entirely to the servants. I remember a gentleman coming 
to see me one day when I was about seven years old — a 
handsome, tired-looking man with long, fair whiskers. He 
said, " Come here, child," and then he pulled his long, yellow 
moustaclies and stared me out of countenance. I bore it 
as long as I could, and then I told him plainly it was 
very rude to stare, and that I wished he would look some- 
where else.' 

* Go on,' said Lady Mary, laughing. 

' He laughed heartily, and then he seized me by my arms 
and lifted me on to his knee. He was rougher than was 
pleasant ; his long, white fingers hurt me. It made me feel 
as if I hated him, so I got down from his knee and walked 
backwards into the middle of the room. Lady Bramsden 
told me sharply I was a very naughty girl, and I answered 
that he had pinched me, and that if he touched me again 
I would kick him. He laughed again, and said she was to 
let me alone, he liked a little spirit He called her " aunt," 
and then I knew it was my father.' 

* Well ! ' said Lady Mary, as Sybil paused. 

^ I remember my godmother saying she was afraid I was 
very uncouth, that she had done nothing for me except give 
me house-room, which was literally true. She said that it 
was time " Gilbert " made some arrangement for my educa- 
tion, as she was quite unable to afford it I am sure that 
was not true, for the house was the most luxurious I ever 
saw, and she denied herself nothing. It was just a polite 
way of saying she did not intend to do anything for me, and 
Mr. Canning took it so. He seemed a little vexed, and 
said he thought she might have taken more pains with my 
accent — it was ruined ; and she^ replied that a few years at a 
good school would soon cure that. I stood and listened 
and wondered what they meant.' 

'Was that all?' 

* No, she asked if I resembled my mother, and he said 
no, thank Heaven, I was a Canning every inch of me ! She 
asked, too, if he meant to acknowledge me, and he said he 
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had not been sure till to-day, but to-day had decided him. 
I am very open, am I not ? ' 

* I was open with you,' said Lady Mary. 

*Very soon after that I was sent to school in Paris. 
I stayed there till I was nearly sixteen, and then my father 
came for me. I had never seen him since I threatened to 
kick him if he touched me again.' 

* At Bramsden Hall ? ' 

Sybil's eyes darkened slightly. * How did you know it 
was Bramsden Hall ? ' 

* You called her Lady Bramsden, Sybil,' said Lady Mary, 
smiling, *and I know her, and the house too. She is — not 
exactly a nice woman, child.' 

* No,' agreed Sybil calmly ; * we are none of us nice.' 
'And did you live with your father, Sybil?' — for Sybil 

was lost in thought. 

* Yes. We lived in chambers overlooking the river.' 

* In chambers — in London ! Sybil — what a life for you ! ' 
Sybil smiled a little dreamily. * Yes, it was very shock- 
ing, wasn't it ? But it was very happy. I never was so 
happy before, and I shall never be so happy again.' 

* Ajid did you leave him ? ' 

* No, he died. I was sorry — he had always been kind to 
me — but I was not fond of him. He was not a man one 
could be fond of. He died very suddenly — of heart-disease, 
and everything belonging to him was sold to pay his debts.' 

* And what did you do ? ' 

* I waited to see if Lady Bramsden would remember my 
existence. I dare say if I had gone to her and claimed her 
protection, she would hardly have been so brutal as to turn 
me out ; but she made no sign, and I was proud. So I 
went out as a governess. It was the only thing I could do.' 

' And that is all ? ' 

* Yes,' said Sybil quietly, * that is all.' 

Lady Mary's eyes brightened into archness. Syb 
flushed and paled under their steady scrutiny, but her lif 
were resolutely set 

* Sybil, you are telling another wicked fib ; you knov 
isn't all Now finish properly, you naughty child, and 
me who he is.' 
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The colour ebbed suddenly from Sybil's lips. The sunny 
garden grew dark before her eyes. Lady Mary seized her 
arm and gave it a sharp shake. '.Good gracious, child, 
don't faint ! I can't bear to see any one look ill. If I had 
guessed it was a serious affair I would never have asked, 
but you are so painfully transparent I could see at once 
there was something. Now don't look so frightened. I am 
not going to ask a single question. You shall tell me all 
about him just when and how you like.' 

* There is nothing to tell, Lady Mary.' 

' Then, dear, it 's a pity you should take it so much to 
heart,' said Lady Mary, laughing. 



CHAPTER IV 

'The blackthorn blossom fades and falls, and leaves the bitter sloe.' 

The sudden friendship between Lady Mary and Sybil 
prospered and grew, as sudden friendships very often will. 
It was a great pity little, gentle, innocent Lady Mary should 
be attracted by a bold, designing girl of that character, 
said Mrs. Townsend and her clique. She would do her 
no good. No good could possibly come of anything so 
painfully unequal. It was to be hoped that Lady Mary's 
stay at Rushponds would not be long enough for Miss 
Canning's evil influence to corrupt her completely. It was 
a clear case of fascination, for Miss Canning had nothing 
except her pretty face to recommend her, and the two 
could have no ideas in common. To judge from appear- 
ances, the corrupting process would seem to have begun 
already, for, for some occult reason, Lady Mary's star was 
on the wane. She was still vastly superior to any one else 
collective Rushponds had ever had the pleasure of meeting, 
but it was possible sometimes to detect a gentle and de- 
precating murmur of disapproval when her actions and 
expressed opinions came under discussion. And the most 
painful sign of deterioration in her ladyship was the un- 
deniable indifference with which she regarded the growing 
disaffection of her whilom court. Had the idea been 
entertainable for a moment, Mrs. Townsend et Cie could 
almost have imagined Lady Mary rather enjoyed the august 
and sorrowful displeasure her gay speeches and thoughtless 
behaviour excited. But, of course, her persistence in 
following Miss Canning's pernicious lead was due to Miss 
Canning's pernicious influence; and Mrs. Townsend, the 
mouthpiece of respectable and slightly scandalised Rush- 
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ponds, was quite acute enough to lay the blame where the 
blame was due. So Lady Mary rejoicingly pursued her 
airy way, came down to dirmer in startling and theatrical 
toilets, smoked cigarettes on the terrace under the velvety 
night sky, with all the young men in the establishment 
metaphorically — sometimes literally — at her pretty feet, told 
stories that made Mrs. Townsend and her friends turn 
solemn countenances on one another, and flirted with Mr. 
Townsend till that stout and worthy gentleman was to his 
outraged wife a distressing example of senility and dotage ; 
and it was all indulgently ascribed to youth, thoughtlessness, 
and gaiety. Sybil looked on with grave eyes, not always 
quite happy in the contemplation of her new friend's 
vagaries — and the wickedness and levity of her conduct 
were such that Mrs. Townsend and her followers looked at 
her as ordinary people look at a bam or a haystack, drawing 
their spotless garments away from the contamination of 
her touch, and shaking the dust of their virtuous feet off 
against her. 

It was decidedly dull at Rushponds just now. Every- 
body had known everybody else just long enough to be a 
little tired of them. Ordinary amusements, too, had begun 
to pall. Excursions to the shore, picnics on the rocks, 
amateur efforts in geology, botany, conchology, resulting in 
chaotic confusion of ideas, and the accumulation of heaps 
of rubbish of no value even to their owners, drives, rides, 
songs, dances, had lost their savour. People were furtively 
thinking of seeking fresh woods and pastures new, when a 
godsend arose upon Rushponds in the shape of a fancy 
bazaar. 

There was outside the village of Helmsleigh an orphanage, 
and the orphanage was in need of funds. Sixty small 
children, mottled of limb, stout of body, shining examples 
of how to behave themselves lowly and reverently to all 
their betters, cannot be fed, clothed, and taught for nothing. 
So some bright-witted lady visitor, realising the want of 
occupation at Rushponds, and the want of funds at St. 
Ethelfleda's, had suggested as a double charity the fancy 
bazaar. 

Rushponds had responded nobly, seizing the idea with 
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an avidity bom of secret but appalling ennui, and in the 
daring hands of Lady Mary the scheme had blossomed 
out into something very different from the lady visitor's 
modest idea of a stall or two for the sale of art-needlework — 
save the mark! — in the national school. Why not take 
the town-hall and do the thing properly? Why should 
not the stalls represent the different countries of the globe, 
as far as it lay in a stall so to do ? Why should not the 
happy saleswomen at the stalls dress in the costume proper 
to the country they were supposed to represent, and so 
afford delight to themselves and amusement to their 
customers? When once so delightful an opportunity for 
display had suggested itself, it was little likely to be relin- 
quished again. For days before the bazaar, the quiet souls 
at St. Ethelfleda's were overwhelmed by the flood of 
visitors awakened curiosity brought upon them. The ladies 
from Rushponds walked out, drove out, rode out in troops 
to inspect the sixty little orphans, with their blue pinafores 
and their smiling faces, who had given them so delightful 
an outlet for their pent-up energies ; and when the auspicious 
day dawned, it dawned upon noble resolve on the part of 
the sellers to fleece without compunction — on the part of 
the buyers to be fleeced without regret. 

It was a pretty enough scene that the long room pre- 
sented, before it got so crowded that it was difficult to see 
anything, and so hot that no one cared to look. Strings 
of flags were hung from side to side and from end to end, 
keeping up by their airy flutter a constant suggestion of the 
breeze that was not there. Here sat a little Hollander, in 
tight-laced velvet corsage and short, rough skirts, her feet 
thrust into wooden sabots, her hands busily employed upon 
a grey knitted stocking, as she sat upon an upturned basket, 
and half shyly, half gaily, offered her wares. There a 
Japanese syren, her beflowered skirts flowing in limp and 
graceful draggles round her tumed-up shoes, her hair tied 
in a stiff and marvellous bow on the top of her sleek head, 
her waist, conspicuous by its absence, wound round and 
round with a costly and clumsy cincture glittering with gold 
thread, undulated backwards and forwards behind her stall 
in the most approved Japanese fashion. Again, a stately 
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Elizabethan dame in ruff and farthingale, her apparently 
portly person fitted into the square and boxlike bodice 
that suggests so painful a wonderment as to the healthy 
action of its wearer's internal economy, culled with her own 
lady palms the profits, legitimate or otherwise, of the 
commodities she sold, and cheated and cozened with un- 
blushing effrontery, after the manner of most fair saleswomen 
in the cause of Christian charity. On one hand the end 
of an American log-house gloomed through the opening 
crowd, on the other the picturesque gables and latticed 
windows of mediaeval England greeted affectionate and 
recognising eyes. Here rose the white, windowless walls 
and domed roof of a Moorish dwelling, there the frail 
structure of bamboo and tiles, with striped awnings and 
peaky, bell-hung turrets, that suggests so familiarly and un- 
mistakably the Celestial Empire and the kitchen dinner- 
service. But by far the prettiest picture in the pretty scene 
was the Pompeian vestibule, which occupied far more than 
its share of room, so said the other jealous stall-holders, at 
the upper end of the long hall. There the eye was refreshed 
and rested by dusky, purple hangings and straight, white 
pillars, by wreaths of fresh flowers twined among them, and 
the dark gleam of water in the square, shallow impluvium, 
cunningly floored with looking-glass and set in the 
middle of the vestibule. There it was possible to feel a 
breath of air, thanks to an open window behind the purple 
curtains ; and there, also, were Lady Mary and Sybil, looking 
in their severe and classic robes like two of Flaxman's 
figures suddenly endowed with vivid life, and dedicating 
their whole energies to the retailing of pottery ware, which 
unblushingly described itself as Pompeian, and exacted an 
exorbitant price from over-credulous purchasers on the 
strength of that monstrous fable. 

* It 's very ugly ! ' said Sybil doubtfully, * all cracked and 
scorched and splintered ! I don't think it can be worth all 
this money ! Fancy, five pounds for that little vase, and 
seven for the pointed clay thing that won't stand up ; why, 
it has one of its handles broken off too ! Now if it were 
nice, new china, like those lovely vases they have at the 
other end of the room ! ' 
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^ New china! Sybil ! Every crack, every scorch, every 
chip on these things adds pounds to their value. And that 
pointed thing that won't stand up is a real amphora — good- 
ness knows how old ! At least ' — with a sudden fall in her 
voice — * I was told it was.' 

* But the prices are so high ! ' objected Sybil. ' The other 
stalls have things on them as low as sixpence, and there 
is nothing on ours under sovereigns ! ' 

Lady Mary looked a little thoughtful. * We depend upon 
the gentlemen^* she said. *You must be as charming as 
possible, Sybil ; it won't do to look grave and anxious when 
they come. If the county people come in in anything like 
force we shall be all right. But I 'm afraid, as you say, it 's 
not very attractive. I took it because I knew no one could 
manage it but me, and if / can't they will be delighted.' 

*0h, but we must!' Sybil's eyes darkened with an 
earnestness worthy of a better cause. * Haven't we some 
flowers somewhere ? Flowers are always attractive ! ' 

* The very thing ! There 's a hamperful of hot-house 
flowers stowed away behind Italy if we could only get at it 
Don't you think you could slip round the backs of the 
stalls and persuade Hiram to bring them here for you ! 
He 's looking at you now — he has looked nowhere else for 
the last ten minutes. For pity's sake don't draw yourself 
up like that ! It 's suicidal when we want every man we 
can get. Smile and look at him, Sybil ; he isn't much good, 
but he is better than nobody. Then I shall V as Sybil 
frostily intimated her distinct refusal to do anything of the 
kind. *0 Mr. Townsend' — as poor Hiram obeyed her 
nods and becks with painful alacrity — * would you be so 
kind as to fetch us the hamper of flowers that is behind 
Theodora Norton's stall ? You mustn't tell her what they 
are or she won't let you take it. Just tell her I want it ! ' 

* I am going to fetch it,' said Sybil coldly, and the purple 
hangings dropped behind the statuesque white figure. 

* There ! that 's always the way ! ' said poor Hiram piti- 
fully. *If ever I come near her that's what happens. 
What have I said, what have I done, that she should hate 
me like this I ' • 

Lady Mary cast an apprehensive glance down the room. 
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Hiram's tragic gestures and woebegone voice were likely to 
attract attention. 

* Hush ! * she said, laughing, but her eyes carried sweet 
sympathy to Hiram's wounded soul. ' Don't let other 
people know she treats you badly ; you couldn't make a 
worse mistake ! You have never done anything but take a 
great deal too much notice of her. Make yourself useful 

, this afternoon — there is nothing a woman likes better than 
being waited on ! — and, if she doesn't treat you as she 
ought, flirt with Martha Jamieson all the rest of the evening. 
That will bring her to her senses ! ' 

' Hang Martha Jamieson ! ' growled Hiram gloomily. 
* I don't know whatever I shall do if this goes on much 
longer ! Hang myself, or shoot myself, or something ! ' 

* It won't go on much longer,' whispered the soothing 
siren at his side. * I 'm quite sure ! ' 

* You really Mnk — you believe you see reason to Aope ! ' 
Lady Mary smiled at the despair, ecstasy, and freckles on 

poor Hiram's face. 

*I really think a good many things, Mr. Townsend; 
among others, that you can go and fetch Miss Canning a 
ball of fine wire ; and mind you make her feel how useful 
you are all this afternoon ! ' But Hiram had departed on 
his quest 

'Is he gone?' asked Sybil breathlessly, depositing her 
hamper under the stall. 

*Yes, but he's coming back again. Now, Sybil, be 
reasonable ! We must have some one to run about for us, 
and no one is as likely as he.' 

*I don't think it's fair — fair to him, I mean!' Sybil 
hesitated, looking a little distressed. ' I never can care for 
him, and ' 

* And you are afraid he will die of unrequited affection ! 
You conceited child ! Men's hearts are not made of china, 
and if you should happen to break one it will mend again 
— marvellously quickly, too ! Now, Sybil, I 'm depending 
on you ! ' — with tragic emphasis. * The women don't matter, 
but the men must come to us or we shan't sell a thin^ ! ' 

•How it happened is not clear. Perhaps Sybil laid the 
lesson to heart, perhaps it would have been the same in any 

C 
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case. But certainly the men did come to Lady Mary's 
stall, and not only came, but stayed there. Lady Mary 
drove a brisk and lively trade in pottery-ware. The more 
ugly, the more cracked, the more scorched it was, the 
quicker she sold it. A little old gentleman bought the 
amphora, canying it away under his arm in triumph, 
valiantly scorning the idea that his archaeological acumen 
could be at fault, and the rest of the little lady's wares left 
her custody with astonishing celerity for that of an admiring 
circle of British youth, who openly vied with each other in 
their anxiety to become the happy possessors of various 
pieces of clumsy, classic pottery, and their utter indifference 
as to how much they paid for it. Sybil, talking, laughing, 
jesting as gaily as Lady Mary herself, sold her rosebuds 
faster than she could tie them up. In short, Lady Mary 
took note of the little crowd of well-cut coats before them, 
of their empty stall, of their full cash-box, of Hiram stand- 
ing moody and disconsolate on the outside of the little 
throng, and of the thin veneer of smiles over the envy, 
hatred, and malice on the faces of the other stall-keepers, 
and decided that Pompeii was a great and soul-satisfying 
success. 

About five o'clock the room began to thin, and the num- 
ber of Lady Mary's attendant swains melted visibly. Sybil, 
her cheeks softly flushed, her eyes shining like stars, glanced 
round and saw Hiram. 

* Mr. Townsend,' she said sweetly (Lady Mary's teaching 
was bearing fruit), * Mr. Townsend, we are so thirsty ! Do 
you think you could bring us a cup of tea ? If you could 
get one for yourself too, you know, you could have it in 
here ! It 's cool, and there is plenty of room ! ' 

Poor Hiram ! the weariness, dejection, disgust disappeared 
from his face as by magic. He had clung to his post in 
the face of every discouragement all through that long 
afternoon; he had recklessly purchased an immense 
Pompeian vase with a hole in the side at a price that turned 
him cold every time he thought of it ; but this was the first 
opportunity he had had of making himself useful. 

* Good girl ! ' said Lady Mary encouragingly, as Hiram 
departed with alacrity. * When the others come back, we 
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can dispense with him if you like, but it 's always well to 
have him within call ! ' 

* Here I am ! ' announced Hiram jovially, appearing, 
moist, warm, and triumphant, with three cups of tea, some 
bread-and-butter, and some strawberries. *I don't think 
I Ve spilt more than half of it, and I can fetch some more, 
you know. Very jolly, isn't it, Miss Canning? I like 
bazaars ! ' 

* Do you ? ' said Sybil demurely. * I was afraid a little 
while ago you were not enjoying yourself — you — didn't look 
as if you were ! * 

* Didn't I ? Oh, but I was ! — at least, I mean I should 
have been — if I had known you thought I wasn't ! ' — and 
Hiram, incoherent and happy, subsided into his teacup. 

* Here 's your mamma 1 ' whispered Lady Mary. * I think 
she has come to look for you ! ' — as an awful and majestic 
figure, in the guise of an Indian begum, emerged from the 
ancient temple behind whose walls the silver Ganges rolled 
its sacred stream, and slowly crossed the room towards 
Pompeii. 

* Is my Hiram here ? ' asked the begum, in deep and 
awful tones. 

* Yes, he is ! ' said the gentleman ' wanted,' reluctantly 
acknowledging the force of that potent possessive pronoun. 

* Then I think, Hiram, it would have been more becom- 
ing to have attended to the wants of your mother and 
sister ! We 've had no tea ! We had no circle of admiring 
gentlemen to wait on us ! Your proper place is surely with 
your mother ! ' 

* Don't scold him, Mrs. Townsend ! ' begged Lady Mary 
sweetly. * It was my fault, and he has been so useful ! ' 

* Scold me ! ' echoed poor Hiram, with withering scorn. 
* I won't be scolded, and I won't be ordered about either. 
You have father to look after you and Janey, and my proper 
place is where I most like to be, and that's here ! ' 

Mrs. Townsend surveyed her recalcitrant son with a mix- 
ture of mournful astonishment and impotent wrath. 

* Well, Hiram, if that 's how you receive my remon- 
strances I 've no more to say. I shall speak to your father ! ' 
— during which short but pregnant address, Hiram was 
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glaring defiance at his irate mamma, and gazing adoration at 
Sybil, after a fashion that tried his powers of facial expres- 
sion to the uttermost. 

' I really think you had better go,' urged Sybil, turning 
flushed and embarrassed from Lady Mary's face of wicked 
fun to Hiram's highly mutinous but slightly apprehensive 
countenance. * Perhaps Mrs. Townsend really wants you, 
and — it will only make her more angry with me ! ' 

Hiram hesitated, capitulated, and surrendered at dis- 
cretion. 

*I wouldn't do it for anything else! — only because I 
believe she will make it uncomfortable for you if I 
don't!' he burst out, with an unexpected loyalty that, 
irritated and boyish as his manner was, touched Sybil 
not a little. 

* You can come back again, you know ! ' said Lady Mary 
soothingly. * And if he goes to his mother looking as sulky 
as that, I wish her joy of him,' she finished, as Hiram 
stalked across the flag-bedecked room. 

*Do we look as though we had our bed-gowns on?' 
asked Sybil quietly. 

* Good gracious ! Why ? ' 

* Mrs. Townsend says we do ! Shameless young women 
with nothing but our bed-gowns on! That's what she 
called us as she went away ! I shouldn't be astonished at 
my being so described, but you have deteriorated.' 

Lady Mary's beaming glance roved rapidly round the 
room. 

* Can you see Mr. Townsend, Sybil ? Oh, I will make 
her suffer for that ! Don't look at me and laugh ! Find 
me Mr. Townsend! Look, Sybil, over there! What a 
splendid head ! ' 

Sybil looked obediently. It was a splendid head, no 
doubt, of its kind. • *" 

* Yes, he 's very nice-looking ! ' she said slowly. 

* Very nice-looking ! Is that all you can say for him ? 
Why, he is simply splendid ! I never saw a handsomer 
man. I wonder who he is and where he comes from. Let 
us light the lamps, Sybil, these hangings make our stall 
almost too dark ! ' — and in another moment the moonlight 
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radiance of light through alabaster fell softly on the two 
white-robed figures. 

' How long has he been there ? ' asked her little ladyship, 
unconsciously lowering her voice. 

* Some time, I think ! * 

* And what is he doing ? ' 

* I believe — he is watching us ! ' 

* Watching us ? Why, he never turns his head our way ! ' 

* He is certainly watching us ! ' said Sybil quietly. * I 
saw him before you did. But he is a gentleman, and I 
fancy he thinks we shall not like to be — too much looked at ! ' 

*Not like to be looked at! What does he think we 
are here for ? What does he imagine we are tricked out 
like this for?' — spreading her classic robes with her two 
hands in entire bewilderment and amaze. 

*I don't think he quite understands, does he?' said 
Sybil, an indescribable something in her voice that made 
Lady Mary turn and look at her curiously. * He doesn't 
know that we have sold smiles and pretty speeches all the 
afternoon, and are quite ready to sell kisses all the evening 
if any one will buy them ! ' 

'What is the matter now?' said Lady Mary, calmly 
inquiring. * Is it your conscience ? ' 

' I don't think I possess such a thing ! ' 

* I 'm sure I hope you don't Don't move, Sybil, stand 
just as you are. You look just lovely, leaning against that 
pillar and looking into the water. Here 's a rosebud ; pull 
the leaves off and throw them in, that will give you some- 
thing to do, but don't move till you are obliged.' 

Sybil took the rosebud and obediently threw it, petal by 
petal, into the water, an odd little smile playing round her 
lips the while. It was very quiet and a little dull. The 
band was refreshing itself in the tea-room, the stall-keepers 
were idle, the customers gone, — they were having what Mr. 
Townsend would have called a * slack time.' All but Lady 
Mary — Lady Mary was very busy indeed. Sybil watched 
her curiously and forgot to throw rose-leaves into the water. 
Something had evidently gone wrong with one of the cur- 
tains, and Lady Mary, her face so that the light fell full 
upon it, her exquisite arms raised high above her head, was 
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earnestly endeavouring to put it right. At least that was 
her ostensible occupation. The curtain yielded to persua- 
sion, and then Miss Canning became the sole initiated 
spectator of a very pretty pantomime. Her idle hand still 
held the half-denuded damask bud. The odd little smile 
deepened in her eyes. Lady Mary glanced at her position 
and her soul was satisfied — Sybil looked prettier than 
ever. The front of the stall required an incomprehensible 
amount of arranging, considering that there was nothing on 
it The bright head, with its auriole of curls, glanced from 
light to shadow, from shadow to light, like some golden- 
hued, tropical bird. 

'Well, have you succeeded?' laughed Sybil, as Lady 
Mary came within ear-shot. 

*No, I can't move him. He does nothing but look, 
though to be sure that is something. If we had anything 
to sell he would come and buy it, but we have literally 
nothing.* 

* You should have pulled the curtain down.* 

* I tried my hardest, but it is too firmly fixed. Oh, the 
very thing ! Don't move, Sybil,* and Lady Mary seized a 
big china pot, with a tall palm in it, and carried it calmly 
out to the front of the stall. 

It was very heavy, almost as much as she could lift. 
There was a little exclamation, a sounding crash. The big 
china pot had fallen from her ladyship's fingers and smashed 
into fifty pieces. 

* It was too heavy. I tried to be here in time to take it 
for you, but I was too late. You should not have tried to 
carry it, it was much too heavy ! ' Two fair, curled heads 
were bent over the unfortunate pot Two pairs of hands, 
one big and brown, the other like a rose-tinted snowflake, 
were busily picking up the pieces. 

* Oh, I am so sorry !' laughed Lady Mary, blushing almost 
as hotly as her attendant swain. *Mind you don't cut your 
fingers — and your hands are in a dreadful state. You had 
better come in and wash them in the impluvium.' 

•In the w/iat?' 

* The impluvium. This is Pompeii, you know. Will you 
come ? ' 
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* When I Ve finished,' said the stranger, quietly scooping 
up the little heap of earth into a hamper. ' May I ask 
whose stall this is ? * 

Sybil was watching, highly amused and much edified. 
She had caught without difficulty all that had been said so 
far, but surely her ears played her false this time. 

* It is Lady Mary Searle's. I am helping her.' 



CHAPTER V 

' Dressed in a little brief authority ! * 

What will be — will be ! It was fore-ordained that Hiram 
Townsend, rushing blindly to his own undoing, should pro- 
pose to Sybil Canning. It was also written that Sybil 
should refuse him, which Sybil very decidedly did. 

* I Ve tried my very best to make you see how much I 
like you,' said poor Hiram, tremulous and perspiring under 
the glorious August moon, ' and to make you care for me. 
I dare say you would find it a little awkward at first with 
mother — she is so set against you. I really can't under- 
stand it But we shouldn't have to mind her ! I haven't 
much money now, but I shall have when I 'm twenty-one, 
and that 's only three weeks off. Miss Canning, you do like 
me a little, don't you? I don't think you would have 
invited me to drink tea with you — at the bazaar, you know 
— and — and all that — if you didn't like me a little ! Don't 
you think you can think of it, Miss Canning ? ' 

But Sybil intimated, very gently but very unmistakably, 
that she was quite sure she could not think of it, whereupon 
Hiram had recourse to his handkerchief and became utterly 
woeb^one and wretched. 

* It is because mother doesn't like you — or is it — some 
other fellow ? ' 

The faint and wandering airs of the August night sighed 
gently round them, lifting the soft hair from Sybil's temples 
and stirring the light folds of her gown. Miss Canning 
contemplated her weeping suitor with that pity which is not 
akin to love. 

' There is — no other fellow ! ' 

* Then it is mother ! * 

40 
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* No, I think not 1 Please don't ask me what it is, Mr. 
Townsend — it can do no good and it cannot alter me. Do 
believe, //(fox^, that my decision is final, and don't let us talk 
about it any more ! ' 

* Well, but you must have some reason ! ' waxing half 
wrathful in his despair. *You wouldn't refuse me for 
nothing, after being so kind to me lately. You couldn't be 
so cruel ! ' 

Sybil's QDnscience pricked her sharply. 

'I am afraid you have a right to say that,' she said 
gently. * I am very, very sorry that I have not — lately — 
treated you more truthfully. Only that does not alter it, 
Mr. Townsend ! ' 

But Hiram cried vantage lustily. 

* There, you see ! You acknowledge yourself it isn't 
treating me fair to answer me like this ! You 've given me 
reason to think you would have me — you know you have ! 
— and you can't throw me over for nothing. You should 
have been more open with me, and then I should never 
have got so f — f — fond of you ! ' 

Sybil drew herself up with icy hauteur. 

* You compel me to be truthful with you now, Mr. Towns- 
end ! I will at least be open with you as to why I refuse 
you. I do not care for you. I never could care for you at 
all! If you had no mother and there were no — other 
fellows — in the whole world, my answer to you would be 
the same. I couM never under any circumstances marry 
you ! I never dreamt of such a thing ! For pity's sake get 
up, Mr. Townsend ! ' for Hiram had fallen upon his knees 
on the mossy path in abject misery and self-abasement. ' I 
would not for the world have any one see you making your- 
self so dreadfully ridiculous ! Mr. Townsend, I really can't 
listen to any more ! Get up, please ! ' — which last appeal 
proving unavailing, Sybil extricated her dress with more 
energy than S3rmpathy from his feverish and penitent grasp, 
and flew up the garden path into the arms of Lady Mary. 

* Unhand me, sir ! * whispered her ladyship, with keen en- 
joyment ' Sybil, I wouldn't have missed it for the world. 
Did I interrupt him, dear, in the very middle of his tale? 
Why, child, I believe you are crying.' 
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* He is crying ! * said Sybil, with gloomy energy. * He *s 
very absurd, but, I 'm afraid, he 's very miserable ! It was 
too bad to mislead him ! * at which penitent confession Lady 
Mary laughed heartily. 

'Will he incontinently drown himself?* she whispered. 
' O Sybil, you dear little goose — what an extravagant idea 
you have of a man's power of affection ! He 's disappointed, 
1*11 allow! — he's lost his pretty plaything, poor little 
man ! — and I give him just a week to recover in. Highly 
unflattering, isn't it ! But I can't help that, darling, they 
are all alike ! Oh, how I wish I could hear how his dear 
mamma takes it ! ' 

This time Sybil laughed too, though a little doubtfully. 
If Lady Mary's ideas were correct, sympathy was wasted 
and remorse altogether out of place. 

* Why are we not going in ? ' she asked presently. 

* Because I have something to tell you,* said Lady Mary, 
not feeling quite so much gay confidence as might have 
been supposed. * Sybil, I have seen him again ! ' 

* Seen whom again ? ' 

*The one I spoke to — at the bazaar! — His name is 
Kenyon ! ' 

* Kenyon ! Who told you ? ' a little absently. 

* He told me ! ' 

* He told you ! Did you speak to him ? ' 

* Of course I spoke to him^* with some little irritation. 

* Where did you meet him ? How did he speak to you ? 
What did he say ? * her languid interest catching fire from 
Lady Mary's shining eyes. 

* I met him on the sands this afternoon ! It was the most 
natural thing in the world ! I was alone — he was alone — 
we could hardly avoid speaking. O Sybil ! ' 

* What?* said Sybil eagerly. 

* He wants us to let him take us to-morrow to Scarron, 
the little island out in the bay. He would not ask me to 
go with him alone, though I am quite sure he would have 
liked ! — but he thinks if Lady Mary will countenance our 
expedition, — if she will lend us the protection of her name 
and presence, no one — not even I — could object ! Lady 
Mary seemed so gracious and so gentle — he heard so much 
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of her goodness, and was so penetrated by admiration of her 
graces that — in short, if she will only come with us to-morrow 
his cup of blessing will be full. O Sybil, isn't it funny ! ' 
But Sybil could only stare. 

* What does he mean ? ' 
'All that he says, I hope.' 

Lady Mary's heart was beating more heavily than was 
quite pleasant Therefore was her ladyship's tone more 
flippant and her eyes more mocking than usual. 

* As far as you are concerned I don't doubt that he does !' 
said Sybil, with a shade of impatience. * But I don't quite 
see what I have to do with it. You will go with him, of 
course, if you choose, — I don't think it 's quite what Mrs. 
Grundy would approve, but I don't expect you will care for 
that. But /! I hardly spoke to him ! He can't want 
me!' 

*I have not the least doubt that he would rather be 
without you, but unfortunately his ideas of propriety happen 
to be abnormally strict, and he won't take me unless you will 
go too ! * 

* What a remarkable young man ! Is he shy ? ' 

* No ! I don't think so ! ' — with a swiftly banished smile. 
'Then what can his reason be for wanting two young 

women on his hands instead of one ! Is he afraid you have 
designs upon him, and will perhaps misrepresent his con- 
versation ? ' 

* No ; I don't think that is it.' 

* Then what is it ? ' 

Lady Mary seized Sybil's arms, and turned her so that 
the moonlight fell full upon her face. 

'Sybil, are you making yourself stupid — or dorit you 
understand ! Can't you see what the silly boy has done ? 
Sybil, he thinks you are Lady Mary and I ' 

' Oh ! ' said Sybil blankly. 

* Is that all you have to say ? ' inquired Lady Mary after 
a considerable pause. 

* No,' said Sybil dryly ; * I have a good deal to say if I 
thought you would listen ! For one thing I am afraid the 
poor fellow will feel very foolish when we tell him what a 
mistake he has made.' 
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* Yes — if we tell him.* 

* You surely don't mean not to tell him?* 
Lady Mary began to laugh softly and low. 

* My very grave and reverend Sybil, I don*t mean to tell 
him, that is certain — and I don't mean that you shall either ! 
You may indulge your conscience to the uttermost as far as 
your own fun is concerned, but I am not going to let you 
spoil mine ! You will be Lady Mary, like a darling, just for 
to-morrow afternoon, and I, once again, will taste the sweets 
of liberty ! * 

Sybil met the mocking eyes with grave decision. 
*Lady Mary, I am awfully sorry to make myself 
objectionable, but ' 

* But what ! Your conscience won't let you tell fibs ! — is 
that it ? Sybil, don't be so intolerably prudish ! Where is 
the harm in mystifying him just for one afternoon and 
laughing over it afterwards ? I had set my heart on it, and 
you are so religious, you are going to spoil everything ! O 
Sybil, don't be so disagreeable ! * 

* I don't want to be disagreeable ! ' said Sybil, wavering 
visibly, * but you don't seem to see that for you to pretend 
to be a girl without a penny is one thing, and for me to 
pretend to be Lady Mary Searle is quite another ! * 

* It 's your horrid pride ! ' said Lady Mary viciously. * I 
don't call that religious. It isn't as if we should keep it up. 
It's only just for this once! O Sybil, it would be so 
funny ! Only this once, just to please me ! I will tell him 
the truth afterwards ! * 

' You may find it a little difficult to tell him the truth 
afterwards ! * 

Lady Mary kissed her rapturously. This was virtually 
capitulation. 

* I don't like it, you know ! I am only doing it to please 
you. And it is to be only this once ! ' 

Sybil's misgivings rather strengthened than lessened as 
the glowing August noon came and passed. Three o'clock 
drew on apace. The rocks began to throw black shadows 
on the blinding sands, and by this time Miss Canning had 
worked herself up into a positive paroxysm of nervousness. 

' Suppose some one should meet us and speak ! * she 
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said, her lips growing pale at the awful suggestion. ' What 
should I do ! What would he think of me ! I know I shall 
forget and call you Lady Mary ! I ani quite sure he will 
find us out ! ' 

' Well, and if he does ! ' laughed Lady Mary, * we can only 
say it was in fun ! It is not the first time this sort of thing 
has been done, Sybil ! And we can't meet any one when 
once we are in the boat. Forget ! you must not forget ! 
You are afraid it is not right ? No, really, Sybil, what folly ! 
\Vhat can right, or wrong either, have to do with a freak like 
this ? What is right or wrong at any time but an idea — 
about which no two people think alike ? Nothing is wrong 
— if it is not against one's conscience. I '11 take the blame 
this afternoon. My conscience is quite happy ! O 

Sybil ' for a boat shot round a projecting rock, two 

straw hats were raised, and a moment later two stalwart 
figures in flannels had sprung ashore and were rapidly 
advancing over the glare of the sands. 

' Two of them ! ' murmured Sybil, in blank dismay. 

' That is very thoughtful of him. The second one is for 
you,' whispered her ladyship. * Now, Sybil, do be careful. 
Good afternoon, Mr. Kenyon. What a glorious day ! The 
sunshine is positively tfopical, isn't it?' 

' The water is the only endurable place. Miss Canning. 
It is comparatively cool on the other side of Scarron! 
Lady Mary,' tiuming to poor Sybil with inexpressible 
gratitude, 'this is very good of you. Allow me to introduce 
my friend, Philip Meredith. He is an artist and a very 
good fellow. Miss Canning — Mr. Meredith ! ' 

There was no help for it The die was cast. Sybil could 
do nothing but betsdce herself and her misery down to the 
boat, that hardly even rocked on the glassy millpond before 
them. 

*I wonder it doesn't turn over and drown us all, like 
Jonah,' she said, in a gloomy and emphatic whisper as they 
took their seats. 

' It will if you rock it about like that,' was the sympathetic 
reply, and then for the next few moments the rhythmic dash 
of the oars in the water, the measured swing of the light 
little craft, the showers of sunshine that bathed them. 
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Danae-like, in gold, were sufficient for them, and con- 
versation failed. 

Lady Mary sat in the stern holding the tiller- ropes in her 
light hands. Valentine Kenyon came next, and all his 
attention that was not occupied in correcting her ladyship's 
somewhat wild and erratic steering was undisguisedly con- 
centrated on her ladyship's face. Mr. Meredith sat next, 
also rowing, and Sybil in the bow of the boat had nothing 
better to amuse herself with than the play of the muscles in 
his broad and stalwart back. 

Scarron was a tiny, rocky islet a mile or two out in the 
bay. The side nearest the mainland was steep and pre- 
cipitous, but on the side facing the sea there was a shelving 
beach of white and glistening sand whereon it was possible 
to land. The shadows of the towering rocks, pointed and 
pinnacled like cathedral spires, fell heavier and blacker by 
contrast with the white and sea-washed floor. There a tiny 
breeze crept across the bosom of the mighty Atlantic, veiled 
in grey and glittering haze, and sleeping now under the 
midsummer sun. There strange and wonderful sea-flowers, 
orange and rose-coloured, green and gold, spread their living 
petals and flung their dainty stamens to the limpid water ; 
and there Lady Mary (for the time-being) sate herself grace- 
fully down upon the glistening ocean floor and smiled 
sweetly upon Philip Meredith. 

He was not exactly a pleasant fellow, Sybil decided, 
frankly studying his face with her soft grey eyes. His lips 
were thin, his mouth cynical, his chin too long and too ,. 
sharp — yet Sybil discovered that she did not dislike '- 
him. He glanced at Lady Mary and her attendant 
cavalier. 

They were still within ear-shot, but so entirely engrossed 
in one another that he and his * Lady Mary ' were practi- 
cally alone. Sybil followed the direction of his eyes, 
leaned forward and spoke. 

'Dear, don't take your gloves off — it is far too sunny. 
And don't go out of sight Some of these rocks are so very 
slippery ! ' 

Lady Mary said nothing ; she simply stared. Was this 
the sort of thing Sybil was capable of? for if so her ladyship 
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had better exercise considerable discretion before endowing 
her with authority, brief though it might be. Valentine 
Kenyon answered for her. 

*0 Lady Mary, indeed you need not be afraid. It 
would be a little diifficult to go far out of sight on Scarron, 
and surely you can trust Miss Canning with me. I will 
take every care of her. Please let her go ! ' 

Sybil still demurred, and I^dy Mary wavered between 
wra^ and amazement. 

* Where do you want to go ? ' 

* Only to the top of St. Cuthbert's Pillar, the rock just 
behind us. The view is delightful, and indeed it is quite 
safe.* 

*A climb!' exclaimed Sybil blankly. *I really can't 
climb in this heat I Why can't you stay down here ? I 'm 
sure it 's lovely ! ' 

* Yes, it is,' agreed Meredith. * Let them go and roast 
themselves. Lady Mary ; they like it, and we don't. We 
will stay here in the cool. There,' as Sybil laughed and 
relented, *Lady Mary says you may go. And I'm very 
glad,* as the couple promptly took advantage of the per- 
mission, * that you don't want me to go with you.' 

Sybil laughed again. 

* Wouldn't you like a cigar ? ' she said presently. 

* May I smoke ? ' — eagerly. * I wonder if Colonel Searle 
understands how deep is his cause for gratitude ! It is an 
odd thing that I should meet you here. Lady Mary. I know 
Colonel Searle slightly. My * — * father ' was on Mr. Mere- 
tf th's tongue, but he prudently checked himself — * people 
are rather intimate with him.' 

* Indeed ! How very odd !' 

Sybil's languid interest veiled a very disagreeable fright. 
Things were getting serious. It might be a little difficult 
to maJce two young men, who had been all too successfully 
made fools of, see it all in the light of a nice little joke, 
as Lady Mary airily proposed. 

* Yes ! He and my — my father * — it was out now — * were 
at school together. I am probably going out to India 
myself in a month or two. I shall look him up and tell 
him I Ve seen you, shall I ? ' 
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* Yes, do !' said Sybil faintly. 

Oh, why had she ever embarked on this inane and 
motiveless sea of deception ! Lady Mary perhaps found it 
funny. Sybil emphatically did not. 

Meredi^ gave his companion a sidelong look — keen, 
swift, subtle. It was the old story, May and December, 
and the inevitable result, he moralised with much originality, 
incited thereto by his companion's marked distaste for her 
husband, at least as a topic of conversation. That look 
caused poor Sybil a spasm of guilty terror. To confess her 
false position was one thing ; to be detected in it by those 
cold, keen eyes was quite another. Her cheeks were pale, 
her lips were gtiff her forehead was damp, and Meredith 
was still looking^ her. Sybil had an inspiration. 

* Mr. Meredith,' she said, leaning forward and speaking 
impulsively, * you have frightened me horribly ' 

* Well, upon my word you look as if I had,* said Meredith, 
half remorseful, half puzzled. 

* But the truth is,' Sybil went on hurriedly, * if you do see 
— Colonel Searle, you please mustn't tell him where you 
saw me. O Mr. Meredith, you will get me into dreadful 
trouble if you do ! I promised him I wouldn't come to 
Rushponds,' swiftly recalling Lady Mary's confidences, * and 
he would be so angry if he knew ! ' 

Meredith sat up quite straight in his astonishment. 

* By Jove, she is really and truly afraid of him ! ' he told 
himself in blank amazement. * Well, rumour ts a lying jade 
this time. I heard a very different tale.* 

* Make yourself quite happy. Lady Mary,' he said gravely ; 
* I will tell him nothing you wish me not. But ' 

He paused with those disagreeably penetrating eyes upon 
her face. It is not always safe to follow our inspirations, 
however brilliant they may be. Neither is it always prudent 
to too rapidly establish confidential relations with compara- 
tive strangers. The person honoured with our confidence 
may presume upon his position. 

Meredith glanced round at St. Cuthbert's Pillar, whereon 
no Lady Mary and her attendant swain were visible, at the 
sloping beach, at the creamy, lace-like edge of the ultra- 
marine sea-field before him, at the troubled face of his 
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companion, and then he calmly developed the advantage 
she had given him. 

' And do you think,' he said slowly, making ducks and 
drakes of the little, flat, white counterstones that lay close 
to his hand the while — * do you think that Rushponds is 
quite the place for you to be in alone? I know I am 
stretching my claim on your forbearance to the utmost, but 
I cannot help speaking. Do you know it struck me at 
once when I first saw you. You are far too young and — 
and — please forgive my impertinence !—^r too pretty to 
be at a place like Rushponds without your husband to take 
care of you ! ' 

Sybil positively gasped. What woul^ JLady Mary say 
to this most unfortimate idea? All sh^ 0ould do was to 
temporise in smiling misery. ^ *"*• • 

* It will not be for long. I — I am going down to 
Comberleigh almost directly. And you know I shall have 
to learn to take care of myself, so I may as well begin at 
once. Really, Mr. Meredith, Rushponds is a very nice 
place. I am as comfortable and as happy there as I could 
be anjrwhere.* 

* Oh yes ; I daresay it is very nice — for a boarding-house,' 
said Meredith quickly ; ' but your husband was right. Lady 
Mary, it is not quite the place for you, nevertheless. You 
will let me see you settled at Comberleigh before I go out 
to him, won't you ? * — with a very winning smile — * and, oh, 
by the way, would you mind giving me his address; I should 
like to write and tell him I am coming ! ' 

It was more instinct than intention that guided Sybil's 
hand to her pocket She took out her purse with unruffled 
outward composure, and with cool, steady fingers extracted 
therefrom various private memoranda, the subject of which 
was certainly very widely removed from Colonel Searle's 
Indian address, but no words could do justice to her inward 
sensations. 

* Ah, I was afraid so ! I haven't got it ! ' abandoning her 
highly unnecessary search with pretty regret ; * but I can 
give it you next time I see you, Mr. Meredith. At least, I 
can give you an address that will find him when he reache 
his journey's end ! ' 

D 
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* Thank you. What vessel did he sail in, Lady Mary ? ' 
'The Jumna; said Sybil glibly. 

'What, the troopship? I thought he went out to join 
General Hope with Laurence and Du Maron in the Calliope\ 
I had no idea he sailed with the troops.' 

* They are not his own men,* said Sybil faintly. Oh, where 
was Lady Mary ? How much deeper would she have sunk 
in the mire of invention before deliverance came in the shape 
of Valentine Kenyon and a general conversation ? * He 
ought to have sailed in the Calliope^ but he changed his 
mind at the last moment. He had a friend on board the 
Jumna! 

* I wonder if that would be Johnstone ! * said Meredith, 
calmly contemplative. *I know he was ordered out 
shortly.' 

' Yes ; I believe that was the name ! ' — with a feeble smile. 

* Then if I write to Calcutta, the letter will be delivered 
when the Jumna gets in, won't it ? ' went on her innocent 
tormentor equably. * When did he start, Lady Mary ? * 

* A — a fortnight ago.* 

' Then the mail will catch her, shouldn't you think so? * 

* Veiy likely ! * — inwardly feeling devoutly thankful for the 
extreme improbability of any such contingency. * How long 
is it since you saw — my husband, Mr. Meredith ? * 

* Not since his marriage. Lady Mary.* 

* No, or I should have heard of it * — with a smile. * You 
see * — leaning her pretty head back against the rock and giv- 
ing royal liberty to her imagination ; a little invention more 
or less could make no difference now, — *you see, we have 
lived such a quiet life, I have been out of people's way. We 
were yachting in the Hebrides all last summer, and I never 
cared much for society.' 

* Some people have an odd conception of themselves ! * 
Meredith told himself meditatively. * You were running a 
pretty rig last time I heard of you ! — And did you really go 
yachting ? ' he said aloud. 

*That is a simple enough thing to do. What is he 
laughing for ? ' cogitated Sybil uneasily. 

* That was very cruel of ^you when the Colonel is such a 
wretched sailor. I have heard him say brandy is the only 
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thing that will keep him alive on the water. You must have 
had a pleasant time of it ! ' 

* Oh, you wouldn't believe how much better he got ! ' — 
Sybil laughed quite gaily. She was beginning to positively 
enjoy herself. *He was happier on deck than on shore 
before I brought him home again. It was such a pretty 
little yacht, and such a fast sailer.' 

'What has he done with it?* asked Meredith, a little 
eagerly. 

*0h, we sold it. I can't go yachting by myself, you 
know. Ah, there is La — Miss Quining ! Isn't she lovely, 
Mr. Meredith?' 

*Kenyon seems to think so, doesn't he? Forgive my 
worldly cynicism — I can see you are very fond of her, and I 
don't wish to woimd you — but — what do you know of Miss 
Canning beyond that she is undeniably a very lovely girl ? * 

Sybil looked at her decidedly intrusive questioner with 
rather startled eyes. 

* O Mr. Meredith, indeed she is — very nice. She is — 
nicer than any one else I ever knew, and she is very clever 
and well-connected too ' — instinctively bringing forward the 
argument most likely to tell in her favour. 

'Then,* said Meredith slowly, 'what in the name of 
wonder is she doing at a boarding-house ? ' 
Sybil's eyes grew vrider and her lips parted. 

* Mr. Meredith, is it so very shocking to live at a boarding 
house ? * 

Meredith laughed a little uncomfortably. 

* Shocking ! Well, no, hardly that ! But — one doesn't 
know whom one may meet at such places, and — well — I 
daresay I am a bit of a prig, Lady Mary, but I don't care to 
see a pretty girl at a loose end like that. Or at any rate I 
don't want a downright good fellow — like Kenyon — to get 
overmuch interested in a girl — at a loose end like that ! ' — 
viciously digging his heel mto the sand — * until he knows a 
little more about her ! I shouldn't speak so freely to you. 
Lady Mary, only that I feel as if we were old friends, 
through your husband, you know. I am very fond of 
Kenyon * — with simple directness ; * you will help me to keep 
him from running his blundering, handsome head into 
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trouble, won't you ? You are a woman — you would know 
directly. You will warn me if you think there is any need ! * 
In all her life Sybil had never felt quite so heartily 
despicable as she did at that moment. She looked at the 
advancing pair, blushing and for no discernible reason, 
smiling and for no discoverable cause, and her heart sank 
within her. 

* You dorCt think Mr. Kenyon is in earnest, do you ? ' she 
asked, and the dismay in her voice was by no means lost 
upon her companion. 

* What does it look like ? * was the curt reply. 

What did it look like ? What does it look like when a 
young man has eyes but for one face, ears but for one voice, 
when he loses, for the time-being, the proper control of his 
faculties, and his limbs refuse their ordinary avocations, 
when his friends and his acquaintance become to him as 
shadows in a land of shadows, and one bright presence only 
can arouse him from his beatific if bewildering dreams of 
delight? In this blissful if slightly idiotic condition was poor 
Val Kenyon that idyllic August afternoon, and Sybil, reap- 
ing many useful lessons from his distressingly evident state 
of mind, set about industriously paving the road to Hades 
on her homeward journey. Never again would she lend 
herself to Lady Mary's wild proposals. Never again would 
she subject herself to the tortures she had valiantly under- 
gone in the cause of mistaken friendship this afternoon. 
But having kept up the farce till now, it must needs be 
played out — having gone so far, she must needs go a little 
farther. 

* My dear Sybil, how flushed you are 1 * she said, with 
gentle patronage. ' Hold your sunshade more carefully, the 
sun is burning you frightfully. Oh, thank you, no, Mr. 
Kenyon, I really can't promise for to-morrow afternoon, no, 
nor the next day either. I am engaged all the rest of 
this week, I know, and so is Miss Omning. Well, yes ; I 
think I can promise to write and let you know when I can 
accept your kind offer to take us out again, but it will not 
be just yet, thank you ! — Nor for some little time to come, 
my friend ! ' added the youthful matron, sotto voce. 

'Well, what do you think of her?' was Kenyon's eager 
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query, as the two men turned away from the handsome iron 
gates of Rushponds. 

' I think Searle has got an uncommonly sweet and lovely 
little wife,' said Meredith, with unwonted gravity; *and if she 
is half as good as she looks, I should say he is a very lucky 
fellow.' 

* Oh, Lady Mary ! yes, of course, old fellow, but I wasn't 
thinking of her. It 's the other one.' 

* The other one ! Well, I should say what you think of 
her would be more to the point.* 

Kenyon stiffened perceptibly. 

'I think she is what you styled Lady Mary a moment 
ago, an uncommonly sweet and lovely girl. And I also 
think,' warming with his subject, * that the man who gets 
her for his wife will be quite as lucky as Searle is.* 

* H*m, yes, exactly so ! ' said Meredith drily, and some- 
thing in his keen and questioning eyes stung Val into 
intense irritation. 

*Hang it all, speak out, Meredith. What do you 
mean?' 

But Meredith was engrossed in the choice of a cigar, and 
his preternatural calm increased with Val's excitement. 

* Have a smoke, old fellow ? ' 

* No, I won't ! — Thanks ! * with tardy politeness. * Now, 
Meredith, speak out ! In what respect does she not please 
your fastidious taste ? ' 

Meredith critically examined the end of his cigar, and 
then he asked bluntly, * Who is she, Kenyon ? ' 

* She b the daughter of the Honourable Gilbert Canning. 
Lady Bramsden is her godmother — ^and her aunt ! ' 

' Oh, she told you all that, did she ! ' 

* Yes, she did ! ' 

* And why isn't she with Lady Bramsden now ? ' 

* She has quarrelled with her ! ' 

* Ah ! And — confound this cigar ! — what ' — puff — * is she 
doing' — puff— * at a boarding-house?' 

*0h, come, Meredith, you are a little too particular! 
If it comes to that, what is your Lady Mary doing at a 
boarding-house ? You don't object to her being there ! ' 

' I do ! I object very strongly ! I told her so this^after 
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noon, and did my best to persuade her to go home like a 
good girl ! * 

* The deuce you did ! * 

* But I 'm afraid she doesn't seem to see it ! It 's no use 
working yourself up into a rage about it, Kenyon ; I abso- 
lutely decline to quarrel with you on the subject, but all the 
same I mean to have my say out! We all know what 
boarding-houses are, and what boarding-house morality is, 
and I must know more of Miss Sybil Canning before I feel 
comfortable, when I see you making a thundering fool of 
yourself as you did this afternoon. The girl may be all 
right, I don't say she isn't. And if she is, I should say go 
in and win, my boy — she is pretty enough to excuse any 
amount of folly I I know I 'm doing the heavy father with 
a vengeance, but, like most heavy fathers, I 'm doing it for 
your good. There's a screw loose somewhere, Kenyon, 
and that 's my honest opinion ! ' 

For some minutes the two men trudged along the deep, 
sandy road in silence. Kenyon was wavering between un- 
willing impression and furious anger, Meredith a little 
anxious as to what efifect his openness might have on his 
friend. When Val spoke his voice was portentously 
quiet. 

* And on what do you found your opinion ? ' 

*0n her voice and her manner. It is sweet, it is 
winning, it is cultivated, it is most attractive, and it — isn't 
sincere ! She 's a woman who can tell a lie, Kenyon ; don't 
you be taken in by her ! * 

Kenyon stopped short in the road and faced him, his 
eyes blazing. 

* Well, Meredith,' he said, speaking calmly with a strong 
effort, * I have known you be eccentric, "^nd I 've known 
you be unpleasant, but I 've never known you be ungentle- 
manly before ! ' 

* No 1 ' said Meredith bitterly. * Because I 've never 
happened to disapprove of a woman you had taken a fancy 
to before ! * 

*You,' Val went on, his tone lowering ominously, 
* deliberately set a woman, down as a liar, warn me against 
her as if she were an adventuress, because you fancy her 
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voice isn't sincere! Which is your way, Meredith? — for 
mine is the opposite ! ' 

Meredith looked sharply at him, and, angry as he was, 
that look went to VaPs heart. 

* I don't know where you are going,* he said coldly, * but 
I am going to the hotel to change my clothes and get my 
dinner. I need hardly remind you, Kenyon, that you 
would not have been angry at what I have said unless 
matters had gone so far that it was useless to have said 
anything! I am sorry I interfered, but I won't offend 
again ! Good-bye ! * 

Three hours' stiff tramp along a sandy beach effectually 
worked off Val's temper, never very long-lived. He reached 
his hotel in a sweetly penitent and humble frame of mind, 
ready to apologise sincerely for his hasty words, ready to 
renew every profession of friendship he had ever made and 
back them up with more, ready to do anything in the world 
except agree with Meredith's estimate of his new-found 
treasure. He sprang up the stairs three steps at a time with 
a cheerful alacrity bom of the irreproachable state of his 
feelings. Their little sitting-room, with its faint scent of 
cigars and inevitable masculine litter of daily papers, was 
dark, and felt chill and empty. 

* Meredith ! ' he called brightly ; * Meredith, old fellow ! 
I say, Larkins,' as his man entered, * where 's Mr. Meredith? * 

* Gone to London, sir ! I thought you knew, sir ! Went 
by the 7.30 train, sir ! ' 

Val stood quite still for a moment struggling with a chill 
sense of desertion, disappointment, and remorse. 

* Did he leave no message ? ' he asked, unable to believe 
in his ill-fortune. 

* No, sir ! He said you knew, sir ! ' 

Poor Val ! His wicked temper had driven away a 
guardian angel, if rather a grim one, and he was left to his 
own devices. 



CHAPTER VI 

' I would it were bedtime— and all well.' 

Lady Mary was a wise little woman in her way. There 
was about Sybil, the evening after their expedition to 
Scarron, an odd sort of repressed resolution, smothered but 
settled determination, that her ladyship was quick to read, 
so her ladyship prudently kept out of her way until she 
judged the uncomfortable resolution, whatever it might be, 
had evaporated. 

The resolution, however, showed no signs of evaporating, 
and not till she reached her own bedroom that night did 
Lady Mary feel herself safe. Alas, for human expectations ! 
Her hair was under the hands of her maid, her feet on a 
cushioned footstool, Ouida's latest in her hands, when there 
came a knock at the door. 

* Come in ! ' she said resignedly. * I thought it was you, 
dear ! * as Miss Canning entered. * O Sybil, you do look 
pretty with your hair down ! ' 

Sybil smiled ; the sternest of resolutions is not always 
proof against a compliment. 

*Send Perkins away, please,* she whispered; *I want to 
talk to you.' 

Lady Mary stretched her arms and yawned frankly in 
her visitor's face. 

* O Sybil, I am so tired ! Won't it do to-morrow ? ' 

* No,' said Sybil emphatically ; * I can't sleep till I 've 
told you.' 

* What ! Is it something particular ? ' — Lady Mary sat up 
and conquered her drowsiness miraculously. * You can go, 
Perkins, I shan't want you any more. Now, Sybil, tell me 
quick.' 
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*It's only/ began Sybil, sinking into a low chair 
opposite her eager questioner, and speaking with portentous 
solemnity — *It's only that never again as long as I live 
will I play the part I 've played this afternoon. In all my 
life I never felt so utterly mean and contemptible as I feel 
to-night. I never will do it again, not to please even you, 
so indeed, indeed you need not ask me.' 

* You needn't be so preternaturally solemn about it ! ' 
said Lady Mary blankly. *I never will ask you again if 
you feel so very deeply on the subject, more especially ' — 
her eyes beginning to shine and her lips to dimple — *as 
you make the most excruciating chaperon I ever suffered 
under ! ' 

*Do I?' said Sybil innocently, *I thought I did it 
beautifully. Oh ! ' — twisting her hands together with a burst 
of irrepressible mirth — * I have told Mr. Meredith such a 
wonderful tale ! I told him that Colonel Searle went out in 
the Jumna because he wanted to go with his friend Captain 
Johnstone. You shouldn't have left me so long, I was 
obliged to invent something. I said he ought to have gone 
in the Calliope — no — he told me that by the way — but he 
chose the Jumna ! And I told him we were yachting 
among the Hebrides all last summer, and that the yacht was 
called the Ariadne^ and that we sold her. I told him how 
beautifully she sailed, and how much Colonel Searle enjoyed 
it before we came home again, and ' 

*Good gracious!' said Lady Mary faintly, *how much 
more ? ' 

* I think that 's all ! ' — with dancing eyes. Conscience or 
no conscience, she found her recital decidedly amusing. 
* He is going out to join him in a week or two. He wants 
to write and tell him he is coming.' 

*But Anthony didn't sail in the Jumna, And he 
wouldn't go yachting for all you could offer him ; we never 
dreamt of such a thing ! He has no friend called Johnstone 
that I ever heard of ! Sybil, O Sybil, what will Anthony 
say when he hears of it ! He will think I have suddenly 
gone quite crazy ! ' — and Lady Mary burst into peal after 
peal of irresistible merriment 

'Well, what could I do?'— with a half-horrified little 
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laugh, — * I was obliged to say something, and I could only 
invent.' 

*Well, we have had quite enough invention,' said her 
ladyship, with much decision. * I must tell you every single 
thing I can remember to-morrow.' 

But Sybil put out her hand in horror. 

* Oh no ! it would not be any use. I never will pretend 
again, not for half an hour. It is too dreadful ! ' 

* Don't be such a little simpleton ! ' said Lady Mary 
impatiently ; * I won't ask you to pretend any more on my 
account if you so decidedly object, but if we meet those two 
young men again it will be a matter of necessity. We can't 
tell them we have made fools of them now ; it has gone a 
little too far. You may just as well do the thing well as do 
it badly — there is all the less risk of discovery.' 

Sybil clasped her hands together and leaned eagerly 
forward. 

* And you. Lady Mary, what are you going to do ? ' 

* Why, what should I be going to do ? ' 

* What are you going to do — with Mr. Kenyon ? ' 
Lady Mary looked extremely puzzled. 

* What does the child want me to say ? ' she inquired of an 
imaginary third party. * What could I be going to do with 
Mr. Kenyon?' 

* Mr. Meredith thinks,' said Sybil, half wondering, half 
awed, * that he has really fallen in love with you.' 

For all answer Lady Mary hid her face in her hands. 
She looked up presently, smiling, embarrassed, her eyes 
dewy, her lips tremulous, her face flushed, beatified, trans- 
figured by some new and strong emotion. 

* O Sybil ! ' she said shyly, and the rosy colour flushed 
slowly over throat and cheek and brow — *0 Sybil, so 
do I!' 

The interest and the horror in Sybil's eyes grew, but 
horror — ^genuine, undisguised, unmistakable horror — pre- 
dominated. 

* Oh, what a dreadful pity ! ' was her not very flattering 
exclamation. 

Lady Mary straightened herself rather hurriedly. 

* What is — such a dreadful pity ? ' 
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*That he should waste his life — like that — upon a 
dream ! * the girl said almost passionately. * You — cahnot 
marry him 1 ' 

* My sweet little ingenue ! * — there was a cutting breath of 
scorn in Lady Mary's musical tones, — *do you think a 
woman marries every man who falls in love with her? * 

*But he will want you to marry him, you know he 
will ! ' 

* Of course ! But I cannot marry two men — unfor- 
tunately — so it will not be possible ! ' 

* Oh, you are cruel ! ' Sybil said impulsively, after a con- 
siderable pause. * How can you take all and give nothing 
— like that ! How can you recklessly risk his life's happi- 
ness for your amusement ! ' 

Lady Mary winced slightly at the undisguised rebuke. 
She rose from her seat and began to pace rapidly up and 
down the room. 

*You are severe!' she said presently, and her voice 
shook a little. ' What am I doing that is worse than what 
scores of other women do every day ? And no one speaks 
to them as you have spoken to me. He is not the first 
man that has — admired a married woman ! ' 

* No, perhaps not But they know what they are doing 
— and he does not ! If you will be honest with him, no 
great harm will be done. Tell him the truth, and if he seeks 
you after that he will have only himself to blame. We 
began in fun, I know, but you are going on in earnest ! ' 

Lady Mary stopped short in her walk, her hand clenched, 
her cheek hot, her breath coming fast. 

' Sybil,' she said, and her voice made Sybil shiver, * I 
wonder who gave you the right to call me to order, to 
question my conduct, to dictate to me what I shall do and 
what I shall say ! ' 

* No one ! ' said Sybil quickly. * But you forget that in 
this piece of — wicked folly I have helped you. I have no 
wish to dictate to you what you shall do or say. I only 
wish to warn you that I, at least, will be honest. Lady Mary, 
unless you will give me your word of honour that this shsdl 
go no further, I will tell Val Kenyon the truth the very 
next time I see him ! ' 
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Lady Mary stood and looked at her — anger, incredulity, 
dismay, following fast across her face. 

* Sybil, you wouldn't ! ' she said breathlessly, * you 
wouldn't be — so mean \ * 

Would it be mean? Sybil wavered, unwillingly im- 
pressed by the embodied consternation before hen But 
all the innate honesty of her disposition had been roused, 
and even Lady Mary could not at once lull it to sleep 
again. 

* Why do you care so much ? ' she said uneasily. * He 
can be nothing to you ! Why should I not tell him the 
truth?' 

* Of course he is nothing to me. How could he be ! I 
have only seen him three times. But, Sybil, it is you who 
are cruel. Why should my life be so different from other 
girls' lives ? Why should I not have my share of admiration, 
homage, love, like other girls ? Why should I be denied 
what other women — plain women — get? Why should I 
turn my back on the best and brightest things life offers ! 
— the only things a woman really cares about — simply be- 
cause I am married ? Do you know, Sybil, I never had a 
lover. Even my husband was never my lover. He never 
even kissed me till after we were married ! And when it 
comes in my way I am to turn away from it ! I will not ! 
It has come too late to be of much use, but, such as it is, I 
will take it and be thankful — it is my due ! ' 

Sybil was some little time before she spoke. 

* I am no prude ! ' she said presently. * If he were aware 
of the truth, if he knew what he was doing, I would never 
interfere. But you are fooling him, and you may wreck 
his whole career and all his faith in goodness. Zet me tell 
him the truth — and then you may fool him to the top of 
his bent ! ' 

*You must not! You shall not! You would spoil 
everything ! Do you think he would ever see me again if 
he knew I had deceived him so ? Sybil, I will do him no 
harm. I swear to you he shall not repent it ! It shall be 
a midsummer idyl, no more. You are too gentle, too 
tender. They are hard and cruel, they deserve little mercy 
at our hands, and no man living sufifers as you imagine — it 
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is we women who do that. Look at Hiram Townsend ! 
Did you not nearly break your heart only the day before 
yesterday, because you had to refuse him ? And what is he 
doing to-night ? — flirting with that ugly Martha Jamieson as 
if he hadn't a care in the world ! ' 
Sybil smiled ; it was only too true. 

* O Sybil, be reasonable ! Why should you spoil every- 
thing by these absurd scruples ! What do you want me to 
promise ? I will promise anything in the world — except to 
tell him I am married.' 

Sybil drew a long breath of indecision and perplexity. 

* You are doing wrong — you know you are ! * 

•That's my affair. So long as you are not, that is 
nothing to you.' 

* But I am doing wrong too to help you ! Oh,' the girl 
cried bitterly, * how I wish I were either good enough to 
do right or wicked enough not to care ! ' 

* Like me,' said Lady Mary calmly. * Now, Sybil, you 
are not to worry your pretty head about this any more. 
I promise on my honour things shall not go too far. If I 
have the least suspicion of danger to either his heart or 
mine, I will run away to Comberleigh, and you shall tell 
him the truth. Now go to bed. Val and I are both 
infinitely obliged by your kind solicitude, but we are both 
of us able to take care of ourselves. You 've done your 
duty nobly ; and I am tired to death.' 

As the door closed behind Sybil, Lady Mary's laughing 
face changed suddenly. 

* How came I,' was her ladyship's last inquiry, as she 
communed with her own heart on that still summer night — 
'how came I to make friends with such an impossible 
woman ? She is quite religious. If I am not very careful, 
what a nuisance she will be ! ' 

When one is standing on the brink of such a precipice 
as Sybil saw before her, smaller matters lose their importance. 
The girl was wilfully shutting her eyes and letting herself 
slide, and, though the slope at present was a pleasant and 
grassy one, it ended in a plunge to dire destruction. Yet, 
what could she do ? Quite inexperienced, utterly friendless 
and alone, she saw no way in which she could avert the 
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entire destitution that in three short weeks threatened to 
overwhelm her. Perhaps, with the irrepressible hopeful- 
ness of youth, she never doubted that the chance the last 
month had withheld would present itself before the worst 
came to the worst and Sybil and starvation stood face to 
face. Perhaps, with the bewildered helplessness that is also 
one of youth's characteristics, she let the current of her life 
whirl her forward unresisting into the rapids that roared 
ahead of her. Her reply to Lady Mary's laughing inquiry 
as to whether she should coach her up for the part she 
must play should they see Val Kenyon and his friend again 
was certainly more reckless than hopeful. 

* Oh yes, tell me everything. I shall like to hear. What 
does it matter ! What does anything matter ! ' 

* Are you well this morning, Sybil ? You look pale and 
languid, and you ate no breaJcfast.' 

* Oh yes, thank you,' and Sybil laughed a little bitterly. 
It was hardly surprising that she should look ill. ' 1 am 
quite well. You talk. Lady Mary, and I will sew.' 

*Then you have quite conquered your conscientious 
scruples on the matter ? ' — with an arch look. * You don't 
think it so very wicked this morning ? ' 

* I don't see how I can help it now I 've once begun,' 
was Sybil's unwilling confession. 

The days slipped by — still, cloudless summer days, — and 
it seemed as though Sybil were never likely to be called 
upon to make use of the knowledge Lady Mary had so 
carefully instilled, for in all her wanderings beyond the 
gates of Rushponds, neither Val Kenyon nor his quondam 
friend crossed her path, A fortnight passed away, two- 
thirds of Sybil's possible stay at Rushponds, and nothing 
was seen of their new friends. Sybil was not a little 
puzzled. 

* Don't you think it rather odd that we hear nothing of 
Mr. Kenyon ? ' she asked Lady Mary one day. 

Lady Mary flushed faintly pink. 

*Odd! is it? Well, you know, Sybil, I never took the 
tragic idea of the young man's state of mind that you did. 
What did you think he would do? Besiege Rushponds 
and carry me off incontinent ? ' 
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* You thought he was in love with you,' said Sybil, ignor- 
ing the levity of her ladyship's last remark ; * you said so 
yourself.' 

* Did I ? Well, dear, I always looked upon constancy as 
one of the impossible virtues. If you could choose, Sybil, 
would you rather be bom constant or inconstant ? * 

*That depends upon whether I prefer to be miserable 
myself or to make other people miserable. Not that you 
seem to have suffered much under Mr. Kenyon's incon- 
stancy. I don't think I should have taken it so quietly ! ' 

' I never was one to take an affair of that sort au grand 
sMeux^* said Lady Mary, a faint and incomprehensible 
smile flitting about her mouth ; ' I can regard with equani- 
mity the idea that he found me a little less enchanting on 
a closer acquaintance ! ' 

Sybil looked at her with some wonderment — ^that was 
hardly like Lady Mary. 

' It is — a little odd ! ' she said again. 

* Is it ? Well, Sybil, if he wants to see me again he will 
have to be quick, for I go down to Comberleigh next week ! ' 

Going away ! The colour faded in Sybil's cheek. What 
was to become of her? What should she do? Where 
could she go ? What comer in the world could she hope 
to fill, when this summer dream of an ease and comfort 
and competence that were not hers should be over, and she 
had no more money either to meet the expenses of her 
present position or to remove herself to a fresh one? 
Could Lady Mary help her in this dire extremity? To 
some one she must tum for help, and why not to Lady 
Mary? 

Sybil's grave eyes rested on her face in undisguised 
inquiry, but they dropped again. To some one she must 
tum, but it would not be to Lady Mary. 

* Yes, I 'm going away ! ' with a half sigh of regret. * You 
will miss me, wont you, Sybil ? I like to be missed.' 

* Yes,' said Sybil, half stupidly, * I shall miss you ! ' 

It was the first time that the extreme gravity of her 
position had come home to the girl in all its blank and 
hideous reality. What was to be her end? What in 
Heaven's name was to become of her ? Sybil's eyes went 
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out to the line of silver sea, flashing and heaving in the 
distance, with a look in them that one who loved her, had 
there been such, would hardly have cared to see. 

* Come, Sybil, there is the gong for luncheon,' said Lady 
Mary presently. * Let us be in time for once.* 

But Sybil shrank a little. 

'There is Mrs. Townsend. We will wait till she has 
gone.* 

Mrs. Townsend passed them, her virtuous nose disdain- 
ing its ordinary level while in Miss Canning's vicinity. 
Lady Mary looked after her, laughing malice brightening 
her eyes. 

* Dear, respectable old tabby ! How heartily tired I am 
of her ! ' she said, without the faintest pretence of lowering 
her voice. * She has never forgiven you for refusing Hiram, 
Sybil ! ' 

* No ; isn't she a funny contradiction ! If I had accepted 
him I should have been the most designing and shameless 
creature living, but to have refused him is several shades 
more infamous.' 

* I believe you are rather afraid of her.' 

Lady Mary put her head on one side, and looked at her 
companion like a curious canary. Sybil did not deny the 
soft impeachment. 

* One gets so tired of being always utterly worthless and 
despicable,' she said, and her laugh ended in a very weary 
sigh. 



CHAPTER VII 

* Play me no tricks, said Lord Ronald ; 
Your riddle is hard to read ! * 

Luncheon was over. Sybil, in her hot and stifling little 
room on the sunny side of the house, was lying down and 
staring with wide, hopeless eyes at the black blank before 
her. The end had come — almost — and what would the 
end be? 

Lady Mary was in her bedroom too, but Lady Mary was 
not wasting the fervent hours of that peerless August day 
in rest, however needful, or siesta, however refreshing. 
No, Lady Mary was making a very simple but a very 
particular toilet. Her plainest white dress, her most rustic 
white hat, her most innocent blue ribbon donned, then did 
Lady Mary * pull off, pull oflf the brooch of gold, and fling 
the diamond necklace by,' or, to be strictly accurate, unclasp 
from her dainty ears the two big brilliants that were the 
admiration of all feminine Rushponds, and slip from her 
slim fingers her turquoises, her opals — and her wedding- 
ring. It was a considerable time before her ladyship was 
suited to her mind as to her appearance, but at length, 
dainty, cool, innocent, the bewitching little figure descended 
into the garden. A superficial observer might have thought 
that Lady Mary was going no further than the garden, but 
it was hardly with so uninteresting an intention that she had 
made so peculiar a preparation. 

Lady Mary sauntered easily past blazing bed and sheltered 
alley, but no one except herself appreciated the beauties of 
a glowing August afternoon, and, perceiving that the coast 
was clear, Lady Mary allowed purpose to direct her steps, 
anticipation to light her eyes, and something that was a 

E 
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little deeper than either to flutter and quicken that ' pulsa- 
tion in the left side,' called by courtesy Lady Mary's heart. 

Up the long chestnut avenue went that fair vision of 
youth and grace and beauty, across the sedgy meadow, 
where the two roimd ponds, shrunk now by the pitiless 
drought, lay blue and bright in their emerald setting, and 
the misty cloud of midges whirled all day through the mazy 
evolutions of their objectless and incomprehensible dance : 
through a little wicket-gate, that moved unwillingly on its 
hinges as though it were seldom used, into a lane — a rutty, 
grassy lane, where the honeysuckle trailed its graceful 
wreaths from the lovely, untidy, ill-kept hedges, and the 
tiny stars of the St. John's-wort looked brightly up from the 
leafy bank. 

And there the slender, blue-eyed sylph stopped, drew a 
long breath, and gave herself a little shake, — * she was no 
longer Lady Clare.' 

And where was the white-robed village maiden, who had 
for the nonce taken Lady Clare's place, going all by herself 
on this hot afternoon, when all the birds would contribute 
to her entertainment was a sleepy twitter every now and 
then, and even the fishes, in the stream that babbled beside 
her, had betaken themselves to the cool shadows bank and 
stone afforded ? 

She went straight on, up the lane and through a wood, 
where the trees stood far apart, and even the fine, greyish- 
green grass was hot to her lightly-shod feet. She went by 
dale and she went by down, and at last she crossed the 
babbling brook on a single shaky plank and came out on a 
breezy upland, where the bracken stood breast-high on 
either side of the trodden path, and the harebells nodded 
their delicate heads and rang their voiceless chimes round 
every grey boulder. 

Who was it that leaped up from where he lay among the 
scented bracken on that breezy hillside? Not the lily- 
white doe, but Lord Ronald himself, flaxen of hair, stalwart 
of limb, with all the wealth of love that was in him glad- 
dening his eyes, unsteadying his hand, paralysing his tongue 
— blushing, gazing, and stammering as nothing mascu- 
line blushes, gazes, and stammers when the page in his life 
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Stamped twenty-three is shut down upon its twenty-two 
predecessors. 

' You are late, nearly half an hour ! ' Val said it shyly, 
but he threw as much reproach into his voice as that vdry 
expressive organ was capable of conveying. 

' I couldn't help it Mrs. Jamieson has been buying a 
new dress. She has given twenty-seven shillings a yard for 
it She always tells us how much she has paid for every- 
thing, and do you know I 'm afraid she gets dreadfully 
cheated sometimes ! This one is a satin merveilleux ! ' 

* What is a merveilleux ? ' asked Val dreamily. 

Not that he cared to have his masculine ignorance 
enlightened, neither was he blind to the fact that Lady 
Mary was chattering any nonsense that came into her head, 
but the nonsense was chattered to cover a sweet, shy con- 
fusion that set every pulse in his body thrilling, and, so that 
she spoke again, he cared little what she said. 

'Merveilleux! Oh, it's soft and silky! We've been 
putting it through a ring to see if it would crush ! * 

*A ring? Not yours!' Val took the slim hand next 
his own in his strong brown fingers, drew it from its loose 
tan glove, and contemplated the white wonder almost 
reverently. * You haven't one, have you ? * 

' No ! ' said Lady Mary unblushingly ; whereupon a hazy 
but heavenly vision of pearls that could be hardly whiter 
than the lustrous whiteness of that skin, of diamonds such 
as never woman wore, wherewith he would deck those 
dainty and unsophisticated fingers, passed rapturously 
through Val's brain. 

On and up they went, crushing out with careless feet the 
thymy fragrance of the little heathfiowers, wrapped all about 
with the scent of the warm bracken and the strong, ex- 
hilarating, briny freshness of the sea, till at length they 
reached the top of the hill, where the great white sema- 
phore stuck its giant arms out above their heads, the 
ghostly ships dropped down from heaven in the breadths of 
blue before them, and the snowy seagulls wheeled and 
screamed about the cliff's face at their feet 

Then Lady Mary glanced at her companion with 
wondering eyes. 
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* You are very quiet ! ' 

Val leaned his elbow on the rough brick base of the 
gigantic signpost above them, and held her eyes by the 
steady gaze of his, and the dainty colour faded rapidly out 
of Lady Mary's cheek in swift sympathy with his own. 

'I am silent,' he said, speaking with a considerable 
effort, 'because I have so much to say that I cannot find 
words to say it in.' 

'What is the matter?* asked Lady Mary a little faintly. 
* Is anything making you unhappy, Val ? ' 

It was such a simple, childish question, the half-frightened, 
upward glance was so sweet, the outstretched hand so 
appealing ! Val drew a long breath and let himself go. 

* And if something were troubling me horribly ! ' he said 
hoarsely, seizing her hands and drawing her to him. ' If 
the fear of — of something were making me so unhappy 
that I don't know how I live from day to day — would 
yoii care ? ' 

* Care ! * Lady Mary gazed at him with wide blue eyes 
and parted lips one moment, the next she had buried her 
face in the bosom of his coat and burst into a fit of excited 
and perfectly genuine tears. 

The flashing sea, the blue sky, the green hillside swung 
round with Val Kenyon. Then he stood steadily up there 
above the world with his heaven in his arms. 

'What have I said? — what have I done to make you 
cry ? ' he whispered piteously, raining passionate kisses on 
the cool, slender hand, the golden curls, the waxlike ear, 
the curved white neck that blushed rosy red under the 
touch of his hot, boyish lips. * Is it because — I said I was 
unhappy ? ' 

' Are you unhappy ? ' 

Lady Mary vouchsafed him one glance from a pair of 
wet blue eyes, a look that sent the blood coursing madly 
through the young fellow's veins. He gathered her closer 
in his arms. 

* Can anything ever make me unhappy again ? ' he asked 
brokenly. And after that for some little time neither of 
them spoke. 

But when Lady Mary's sobs quieted, Val raised her face 
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with his hand, wiped her eyes with his own handkerchief; 
and kissed her on the lips with a grave air of tender pro- 
prietorship that for the moment only astonished her. 

' Ours promises to be but a stormy betrothal, baptized in 
tears, doesn't it, Sybil?' he said gently. 'Come, darling, 
no more crying. I only feared the losing you, and now I 
can only wonder what I have done to deserve it all ! ' 

Sybil! Sybil! Lady Mary drew herself away from his 
arms with a slight shiver. Real and unreal were so deli- 
cately blended for her that she can ahnost be forgiven the 
shock the name caused her. What was she doing, and 
where would it end ! She looked at VaFs handsome face, 
pale yet with intense feeling, she looked at her own ringless 
fingers, she recalled his last words — neither logical nor 
lucid but terribly in earnest, — and she deliberately gave her- 
self up to this strange, blissful, bewildering dream that had 
come too late to be anything to her but as a deadly draught, 
honey-sweet but fatal ! 

It was the old, old story of that which is given to us to 
be our stay and solace in this dreary world, our only fore- 
taste of what the bliss of Heaven perchance might be, 
leading frail and passionate human souls to the lowest pit 
of ruin and destruction. 

* Let us sit down ! ' said Lady Mary, patting the warm 
thymy grass where the brick base of the semaphore threw 
a black strip of shadow. * Do you know we have a great 
deal to talk about ? ' 

Val sat down obediently. 

*And is it absolutely necessary,' he said meekly, *that 
you should sit such a very long way off? ' 

How well it became him, this new tone of mastership, 
this stamp and sign* manual of the man who has won all he 
cares to win from life, and fears nothing ! Some women 
have the faculty of shutting their eyes to what they do not 
care to see, and their brains to what they do not care to 
remember. Lady Mary was one of them. For this after- 
noon she was the character she was creating, not only to 
Val but to herself. And so it came, perhaps, that there 
was for Val Kenyon no frosty touch of falsehood in the 
warm scarlet lips that kiss for kiss and love for love allowed, 
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no icy breath of deceit to chill the sweet, shy assurances 
breathed so coyly yet so frankly into his eager ears, no 
wintry wind of doubt and suspicion to blight and wither the 
tender blossoms in the poor fellow's FooFs Paradise. It 
was a moment snatched from Elysium, a glimpse of Eden 
before the Fall. And, as it was in Eden, so it was now — 
Eve saw the serpent first. 

'We are a very idyllic couple,' Val said in his tender 
boyish voice, after a great deal of conversation a third party 
would have voted feeble in the extreme. * We don't know 
much about one another, darling, do we ? ' 

Lady Mary watched the glinting sun through the green 
bracken stems for some few moments before she spoke. 

* You know all there is to know about me ! ' she said 
presently, an odd quietness in her voice. 

* It was myself I was thinking of,' said Val simply. ' I 
don't think you know anything about me except my name.' 

Lady Mary nestled a shade closer to him. 
*I know you,' she answered quickly. 'That is quite 
enough for me ! ' 

* My darling,' laughed Val, * that would not be enough 
for most people. You ought to have found out before now 
who my people are, and how much I have a year, and what 
are my prospects — if I have any, — and whether I have a 
grandfather, and a dozen other things. You don't know 
one bit whether I am another lord of Burleigh or a clerk 
out for a holiday — and I don't believe you care ? ' 

*I don't — not one bit! I know you are a gentle- 
man ' 

* I hope so,' said Val gravely, * and therefore I think it is 
time I told you a little about myself. I shan't bore you, 
shall I, dear ? ' 

* No ! ' said Lady Mary, with a long, soft sigh of utter 
contentment. Val put his hand under her chin and raised 
her face so that he could see into her eyes. They met his 
steadily, limpid clear. 

* You unworldly darling !' whispered her lover rapturously. 
* Do you know how different you are from other women ? 
Do you know that not another girl in the world would have 
trusted me as you have trusted me ? Are you beyond and 
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above the little petty faults of other women? Have you 
even no curiosity as to the future ? ' 

Alas for human blindness! This love-story had no 
future — only Val Kenyon did not know that. 

' You love ! That's high as you shall go, 

For 'tis as true as Gospel text, 
Not noble then is never so, 
Either in this world or the next' 

So sings quaint Coventry Patmore. There was not much 
nobility about Lady Mary's love, founded on a lie, nourished 
and nurtured on deceit and duplicity. But even Lady 
Mary's heavily weighted soul feebly strove to follow true 
love's ever constant leading, and rise to higher things. 

*Do you think me good?' she asked, her eyes, both 
honest and earnest for once, seeking wistfully into the 
depths of his. 

* Could I love you if I did not think you good ? ' whispered 
Val tenderly — * purer, sweeter, gentler than any one else in 
the world ? Do you know what other women — most other 
women — are? False and cold and cruel, risking men's 
happiness and their own reputation to gratify their vanity, 
selling themselves, body and soul, for a carriage, a coronet, 
and a handful of diamonds.' 

* Oh dear ! ' whispered Lady Mary, dedicating a sigh to 
Val's outburst of youthful misogyny. * I 'm afraid the 
women you have known have not been very nice, dear ! ' 

*No,' said Val wrathfuUy, *they haven't. I never 
thought a woman nice — till I met you ! ' 

* And do you know why you thought me nice ? ' — obeying 
an irresistible impulse, as one, to test its security, might 
dance on the plank that saved one from destruction. * Shall 
I tell you your only reason ? Because I am pretty ! If I 
had had red hair and a fat, white face and a stumpy figure 
hke Martha Jamieson, you would never have troubled to find 
out what I was ! Oh, life is very hard on ugly women 1 
They may be angels, but no one ever troubles to find it out. 
But if one only is pretty, then one is good too. fa va 
sans dire ! ' 

Lady Mary had jumped just a little too hard on her 
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plank. Val looked at her, a tiny shade of doubt gathering 
in his eyes. After all, he knew very little about tlus girl he 
intended to make his wife, this girl that Meredith, upon 
whose judgment he had always relied, had warned him 
against. Three weeks ago, and Sybil Canning did not exist 
for him. Was it possible ! 

* What are you trying to do ? ' he asked, rather hoarsely. 
'Are you deliberately endeavouring to shake my faith in you ? 
— or ' — with a sharp breath of relief — * are you testing the 
truth of what I have said ? Sybil ! ' seizing her arms in his 
two strong hands and holding her off that he might search 
her face with anxious, troubled eyes — * you are not fooling 
me, pretending to me? You' — with a sudden whitening 
of his bronzed cheek as Meredith's words flashed across his 
mind — * are not deceiving me in any way, are you ? ' 

Lady Mary had spoken truth when she pronounced 
her lovely face to be her chief claim on Val's good opinion. 
She used her lovely face now to help her in regaining it, and 
that without scruple. 

* Val ! ' she said softly, laying her delicate cheek on his 
grey sleeve, and bringing all the fascination of her dainty 
presence to her aid. * Val, do I look as if I could deceive 
you?' 

Did she? Was it possible to connect the idea of 
untruthfulness with those lovely lips? could any shade of 
deceit cloud those limpid eyes, anything unholy find 
harbourage in the spotless soul that must perforce belong 
to that perfect shrine ? 

Val, with a long sigh, cast the little serpent of doubt out 
of his heart once and for ever. 

*I'm a fooV he said shortly. *What possible motive 
could you have for deceiving me in any way ? If you had 
taken even prudent precaution to find out all about my 
worldly circumstances I might have doubted you. But 
now — when you have trusted me as never a woman trusted 
before, when you do not even care to hear whether I have 
a hundred a year or a hundred thousand ! How could I be 
such an ass? Sybil, tell me one thing. Have you ever 
cared for any one before ? ' 

* No, never.' 
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* Has any one ever cared for you ? ' 
*Yes, once.' 

* Did he ask you to marry him ? ' 
*Yes.' 

* And what did you say ? ' 

* I said yes.' 

Val gave a start of jealous fury. 

* Then you were engaged to him ? ' 

* Yes.' 

* Then he would kiss you as I have kissed you this after- 
noon ? ' — his voice sinking in gloomy wrath. 

* No,' said Lady Mary, with a little laugh. * You must 
not think everybody behaves as foolishly as you have 
behaved this afternoon. He never kissed me once all the 
time we were engaged. It was only six weeks.' 

* Where is he now ? ' asked Val, a shade of relief apparent 
in his manner. 

*He — has gone abroad. I never cared for him. He 
was old enough to be my father.' 

This was the result of Lady Mary's first yearning after 
truth. But it was something that she should feel any 
yearning after truth. Val smiled at her entirely reassured. 
A six weeks' engagement to a man old enough to be her 
father, who had since gone abroad, was hardly sufficient to 
disturb even his serenity. 

* Was he rich ? ' he asked gaily ; * or didn't you trouble 
to inquire ? ' 

* He wasn't very rich.' 

* What do you call not very rich ? ' 

* Well — he had about five thousand a year. Haven't you 
as much as that, Val ? ' 

*Yes,' said Val gloomily; *I have — a ^ood deal more. 
Would you have been disappointed, Sybil, if I had not had 
as much ? ' 

*No, I don't think I care!' — ruffling her bright head 
against his coat sleeve. 

For a few moments Val contemplated the unworldliness 
of the bright being in his arms in almost awestruck silence. 

* Then do you love me so well,' he asked, a perceptible 
tremor in his pleasant voice, * that it is a matter of indiffer- 
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ence to you whether you go to poverty or wealth — when 
you marry me ? ' 

* But/ said Lady Mary sweetly, * I am not going to marry 
you.' 

Val sat for a moment and looked at her. He had an 
odd sensation as though every portion of his anatomy had 
suspended for the moment its proper fimction. 

* What did you say ? ' he asked quietly. 

' I said,' tracing the rigid muscle on the back of his 
clenched hand with a tiny blade of grass, ' I said that I was 
not going to marry you — yet.' 

One little word, three little letters! But it took the 
intolerable weight off Val's soul, and his organs promptly 
resumed their wonted avocations. 

'Sybil,' he said gently, 'you must not play with me, 
dear, I can't stand it.' 

Lady Mary turned and hid her face upon his arm, and it 
was well she did. The breath was coming fast through 
the slight, distended nostril, the rosy lips were whitened 
and drawn tightly across the small teeth. Lady Mary 
had had a tiny glimpse of whither her folly was leading 
her. 

* You have never asked me to marry you yet. I hope you 
know that ? ' she whispered gaily. 

* My darling, you knew what I meant* 

*Well — but — we won't talk about it yet, Val,' — coax- 
ingly. *Why should we brush all the bloom off our 
peach ? ' 

'That's just it,' said Val gravely. 'The difference 
between being engaged and being married is just the 
difference between admiring the bloom on the peach and 
eating the peach. 1 don't think any fellow contents him- 
self with one when he can do the other. Sybil, there is no- 
thing to wait for, we have no one but ourselves to please.' 
And here Val plunged into the long-delayed enumeration 
of his worldly goods, his moor in Scotland, his house in 
town, his country seat in Hereford, his yacht at Cowes, and 
the thousand and one other devices for getting rid of spare 
cash wherein he religiously followed the example of every 
other young gentleman who' has more money than he quite 
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knows what to do with. For Val was, as he vigorously ex- 
pressed it, 'disgustingly rich,' to which fact must be attributed 
the racing and chasing the young fellow had had to suffer 
from matchmaking mammas and marriageable daughters 
ever since he had left Eton. He did well to be a misogynist, 
he told himself, he did well to distrust any woman — every 
woman — except the one in his arms, who was absolutely, 
undeniably indifferent as to whether or no he had a penny 
in the world. And meanwhile did Lady Mary gnash her 
pretty teeth and spoil her pretty eyes with crying for the 
glories that were so nearly within her grasp, and yet so 
positively beyond it. What were Comberleigh and Colonel 
Searle's modest income to this? Why, oh, why had this 
glimpse of Paradise been vouchsafed to her — two years too 
late? 

* Tears again, Sybil ! ' exclaimed Val, in extreme surprise. 
* My darling, what ts the matter ? ' 

* I don't know ! I think I was picturing the time when I 
shall have to go away and leave you ! ' — with more truth than 
Val was at all aware of. 

* My pet — you never ska// leave me ! ' 

* I must ! I shall have to leave you in a few minutes ! 
See, it is twenty minutes past four' — showing him her 
watch, — *and if I am not in the garden at five o'clock I 
shall be asked all sorts of questions.' 

Val smiled rather mournfully. It was as she said. For 
the present these painful good-byes, that clouded his dar- 
ling's eyes with tears and wrung his heart with pain, were 
a necessity. Well, the sooner he removed the necessity 
the better. 

* What a pretty watch ! ' he said, half absently, turning it 
over in his hand; *and it has initials on the back — in 
diamonds. " M. S." What do they stand for ? ' 

Lady Mary turned cold all over. 

* It is Lady Mary Searle's ; she lent it to me.' 

* Ah, you will tell her — what you have told me this after- 
noon, won't you, darling ? ' Val asked tenderly. * She seems 
sweet and gentle and good ; I should like to feel that she 
was my little girl's friend.' 

* We are friends — great friends.' 
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*Then tell her all, my own little sweetheart,' he said, 
kissing her passionately now that the moment of parting had 
come. ' I wish I could see her. I should so like to talk 
to her.' 

Lady Mary could not suppress a start of genuine dis- 
may. 

' She is going away next week, I think, so I am afraid you 
won't see her, Val.' 

' Unless you will let me come up to Rushponds on pur- 
pose. MayfCt I come now, darling ? ' 

Lady Mary turned sick and faint in his arms. If she 
could not prevent it! If he should come up to Rush- 
ponds ! 

* Val, you mustn't ! ' she whispered solemnly. * It turns 
me cold to think of it. What would those dreadful old 
women say if they knew I had met you almost every after- 
noon, and — ^and — O Val, you mustn't think of such a 
thing ! It would all come out if you were to come up to 
Rushponds, and nothing would be too bad for them to say 
of me.' 

* Well, may I write to Lady Mary ? Xhere is so much I 
want to say to her. Darling, it is for your sake. She 
could be such a good friend to you ! ' 

Lady Mary passed in swift review every possible result 
of such a step. 

* Yes, you may write if you like, but O Val ! ' — with a 
shiver of horror — * you mustn't write to me ! ' — Miss Sybil 
Canning, Rushponds, Northshire — the inevitable destination 
of any letter so addressed ! — * I am certain some one would 
notice the village postmark, — ^and you can see me every 
day.' 

Val stroked her hair with his large, shapely hand. 

* My darling, you are very particular,' he said, half sur- 
prised, half amused. * I don't see that it matters if all the 
world knows now. But you do well to be careful ; such a 
pretty child as you, perhaps, can't be too careful — they are 
all sure to be jealous of you already. Well, good-bye, my 
dearest, till to-morrow, only till to-morrow.' 

And Lady Mary turned round on the crazy little bridge 
and waved her hand to the tall figure, slender and dark 
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against the golden afternoon sky. 'Till to-morrow, only 
till to-morrow ! ' Seven times still might those sweet words 
soften the pain of separation, seven times more might 
they two extract the sting from the cruel, harsh good-bye 
by the tender addition, * Till to-morrow, love, only till to- 
morrow ! ' 



CHAPTER VIII 

' Speed the parting guest' 

RusHPONDS was in despair — that is, masculine Rush- 
ponds, — Lady Mary was going away. Her house at 
Comberleigh was swept and garnished, and in two days 
more the light of her countenance would be withdrawn from 
the faithful circle who had worshipped at her shrine any 
time the last six weeks. But, in spite of the regrets both 
loud and deep that echoed on all sides, Lady Mary's star 
was not setting in cloudless splendour — more than one lady 
cherished in her bosom some witty word, laughter-sped and 
poison-tipped, as a dainty souvenir of her ladyship's regard. 
But even feminine Rushponds, now that there was a certain 
prospect of getting rid of one so beautiful and withal so 
beguiling, had returned in a great measure to the fervency 
of its first love. Forgotten were the feathered shafts of 
malice that, keener than a serpent's tooth, had rankled so 
long in their gentle breasts. Forgotten was the wholesale 
defection of the male element in which they claimed the 
rights of property. Buried in deepest oblivion the daring 
stories which had made the ears of the women to tingle and 
the sides of the men to shake, — Lady Mary was going 
away, and it behoved them to forgive and forget, and to 
part friends with such a bright and particular ornament of 
the British aristocracy. 

Lady Mary saw and enjoyed their change of front, as she 
seemed to see and enjoy everything during those last few 
days of her stay in the high-class establishment she had 
blessed so long with the sunshine of her presence. Bril- 
liantly happy, adorably gay, no one would have ever 
imagined that there was a VaJ Kenyon in the background, 

7 
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a Val Kenyon from whom her ladyship's farewell to Rush- 
ponds ought to mean a final and lifelong separation. Even 
Sybil caught the infection of her light-heartedness, and 
forgot to be pale, wide-eyed, and wistful, and ceased to try 
to unravel night and day the dark problem of the future. 

She had two days. For those two days she would forget 
everything and be happy ; and so well she succeeded that 
Hiram Townsend gnashed his teeth and tore his hair for 
jealousy, and Mr. Caversham and Mr. Godbolt came back 
to their allegiance, and forgot to tell one another twenty 
times a day how terribly Sybil Canning had gone off in the 
last three weeks. 

For some days past, the question as to how they could 
best glorify the parting of the guest they so delighted to 
honour had been exercising the minds of both leaders and 
led in the little circle of Rushponds society, and they had, 
after much serious consultation, come to the conclusion 
that the best way to accomplish so desirable an end was to 
give a dance. 

It was not the most novel form of dissipation they could 
have chosen. Dances were common enough at Rushponds — 
scratch dances, wherein the ladies outnumbered the gentle- 
men as seven to one, and a willing but incompetent per- 
former played the piano with much expression, sometimes 
in and sometimes out of time. But there are dances and 
dances. This dance to be given in Lady Mary's honour 
was to be quite in Rushponds' most superior style. The 
terrace was to be illuminated, the big recreation-hall made 
gay with trophies of flags and wreaths of flowers, the string 
baiid was to be imported from Trowbeck, and dancing men 
beaten up from far and near. Of course they could not 
hope to rival in splendour the dances Lady Mary must be 
accustomed to grace with her presence, said Dr. Johnson, 
leading the chorus of toadies with his most urbane smile, but, 
as far as their poor resources went, they would spare no effort 
to render the little compliment worthy of her ladyship's ac- 
ceptance. Lady Mary deprecated his gentle flattery, and 
smiled and was well pleased. 

She and Sybil would dress alike, she decided, in a sudden 
gush of affection, bom of the near approach of their separa- 
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tion ; or, at least, so she said. Her dresses would fit Sybil 
with very little alteration, and she had two white lace robes 
so alike that no one could tell one from the other. Sybil 
demurred at first, from a lively realisation of the feelings 
such an unheard-of piece of impertinence would arouse in 
the gentle bosoms of the other ladies. But Lady Mary 
was insistent, and she gave way. 

* We are two sisters dressed alike,' said Lady Mary gaily, 
kissing Sybil's white shoulder with a childish grace all her 
own. * I shall not wear any jewellery, Sybil, because you 
have not any. We will content ourselves with these lovely 
white roses. I hope the tout ensemble isn't d la dairymaid.' 

•This lace could never look d> la dairymaid,' returned 
Sybil, touching the filmy fabric with caressing fingers. 
Never before had Miss Canning arrayed herself in such a 
gown, and the occasion lost nothing by its novelty. 

' It is funny that we should be so much alike, and yet 
not alike at all, isn't it, Sybil ? The same description would 
fit us both, wouldn't it ? ' — and Lady Mary blushed a bright 
little blush for no discoverable reason. * We are the same 
height, we both have light hair — mine is yellow and yours 
is brown, but that doesn't count. Your eyes are grey and 
mine are blue, aren't they? but two people out of three 
wouldn't know the difference. The only thing is, your hair 
is long and mine is short. O Sybil, will you let Perkins 
cut and curl your hair? It would suit you so, and it 
would be so funny ! Fancy Mrs. Townsend's face ! O 
Sybil, do \ ' 

Had Sybil followed her first impulse, she would have 
negatived that proposal at once and for ever; but at the 
mention of Mrs. Townsend she hesitated. That proud, 
pitiless, vulgar woman ! how much she had made her suffer ! 
Why should she not enjoy her little triumph to the full? 
Why should she not for once openly proclaim her equality 
with Lady Mary, an equality that even Lady Mary herself 
allowed ? She was her equal in birth, in breeding, in beauty, 
in everything except hard cash. Lady Mary had more 
money than she had present opportunities of spending. 
Sybil's worldly fortune consisted of a sovereign, a ten- 
shilling piece, a two-shilling piece, and some coppers, but 
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Mrs. Townsend did not know that She turned to Lady 
Mary, half embarrassed, half smiling. 

* You will ! O Sybil, you darling ! ' And Perkins received 
her orders forthwith. 

*It seems almost a pity, miss.' So Perkins demurred. 
Perkins, with others, was inclined to think that Miss 
Canning, as a young woman of no particular social status, 
'gave herself airs,' but that was not her only reason for 
objecting. It really did seem a pity to shear those soft, 
thick tresses. Sybil spread them out in bright and wavy 
luxuriance upon her bare arm, and glanced rather doubt- 
fully from them to Lady Mary. Lady Mary's face expressed 
no manner of doubt. Thereon was stamped an earnestness 
quite out of proportion to the occasion. She raised her 
eyebrows at Sybil's look. 

* Are you afraid to face them ? ' she asked wickedly. 

* No,' said Sybil, with a little laugh. * Go on, Perkins ; it 
will soon grow again.' 

Lady Mary had prophesied aright. The coronal of soft 
curls * suited ' Sybil as no other style of hairdressing could 
have done. Lady Mary's critical eye swept over her, and a 
tiny doubt as to the wisdom of the step she had taken 
crossed her mind. Never had she been in danger of so 
total an eclipse before. 

'I hope you are satisfied with the result, dear?' she said, 
a little cbryly. 

* I 'm going to have a splitting headache,' said Sybil, with 
a weary sigh, and all her ladyship's affection came back 
with a rush. 

'Oh no, Sybil! Not to-night of all nights, dear! It 
would spoil everything! Will you have some eau-de- 
cologne ? or my smelling-salts ? — a glass of wine ? ' 

But Sybil laughed, and declined the offered remedies. 
It was the heat — perhaps it would get better, and she 
should be very glad to escape dancing with the thermo- 
meter at 97 in the shade. 

* For Miss Canning, milady ! ' — and Perkins, looking 
severe and impenetrable, presented that young lady with 
a superb bouquet of hothouse flowers. Sybil's wonder- 
widened eyes went from the waxen, perfumed blossoms 

F 
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to Perkins's face and back in astonishment too deep 
for words. 

* What lovely, lovely things ! ' she said at last, with a 
quick breath of delight ' But who can have sent them to 
me ? Are you sure they are for me, Perkins ? Is there no 
letter or anything ? ' 

* No, miss, nothing else, miss ! But I *m sure they are 
for you. A man brought them up in a basket, miss, and 
your name was on a card tied to the handle.' 

* You can go, Perkins ; we don't want you any longer.' 
Perkins closed the door, and Lady Mary dexterously 

caught Sybil's flowers out of her hand, and whirled off with 
them to the other side of the room in triumph. Sybil 
stared at her in blank surprise. 

* What are you doing — with my flowers ? ' 

' Your flowers ! ' — with fine scorn. * They are my flowers ! ' 
' But they were sent to me,' said Sybil feebly. * Oh, doft^f ! ' 
in an agony, for Lady Mary's busy fingers were prying into 
the heart of her treasure with scant ceremony; *you will 
spoil it, and it is so pretty. Besides, it is mine ! ' a thrill of 
dawning indignation in her voice. 

* Yours / Do you think this is yours ? ' and Lady Mary 
flourished aloft the tiny triangular note a thorough and 
vigorous shaking had promptly brought to light. * Sybil, 
you little goose, look here ! ' and she covered the body of 
the letter with one hand, and with the other presented for 
Sybil's inspection the initials that signed it. 

* " V. K.," ' read Sybil slowly. * I don't know any one — 
unless * — conviction gathering in her eyes — * unless it 's 
Valentine Kenyon.' 

* Unless it 's Valentine Kenyon ! Of course it 's Valentine 
Kenyon ! He must have heard we had a dance here 
to-night, and this is the result — good, thoughtful boy! 
Now do you believe it is mine?' — and Lady Mary's eyes 
travelled over her fair counterpart some few paces distant 
with intense satisfaction. 

But Sybil still objected. 

* I don't see why he should not send it to me as well as 
to you ! He knows me quite as well ! ' 

'Quite,' agreed Lady Mary dryly. *Only, if he had 
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intended you to have it he would have addressed it a little 
differently.* 

* So he would ! I had forgotten.* 

*0 Sybil!* said Lady Mary, with a burst of genuine 
feeling, 'what an awful pity it is that you are not Lady 
Mary 1 * 

^d Sybil's eyes darkened in her intense agreement. It 
was — an awful pity. 

Sybil's threatened headache was no unfounded fear. The 
girl lay back white and languid in a low fauteuil, behind a 
convenient screen and a group of palms, unable to do any- 
thing but amuse a select little party of gentlemen — at least, 
that was how Mrs. Townsend put it Lady Mary was 
ready to cry. 

* Sybil, I had set my heart on our being together to-night. 
It is our last evening. Mr. Caversham, go away, you tire 
her! Sybil, don't you think if you were quite quiet for 
half an hour you might be able to dance ? Be quiet, Mr. 
Godbolt ; you don't want her to get well so long as she will 
stay here and talk to you ! ' 

' I 'm afraid I shall not be well enough to dance to-night, 
Lady Mary,' returned Sybil, smiling at her discomfited 
admirers. * I told you so before, you know. I am more 
disappointed than you are, but it can't be helped.* 

*It is too provoking!* — crossly. *I shouldn't care so 
much if you didn't look so vexatiously contented. Well, it 
has spoiled the whole evening for me ! ' 

* I can't help it,' said Sybil gently. * People don't have 
headaches on purpose ' — whereupon Lady Mary stooped and 
kissed her, apologised for her naughty temper, and went off 
smiling on Dr. Johnson's arm. 

Half an hour later Lady Mary came back to the sheltered 
corner behind the palms. Sybil was alone. 

'Sybil,' she said, and Sybil noticed that her lips were 
pale and her hands unsteady, 'would you like to go up- 
stairs, dear, out of this noise ? ' 

* I shouldn't mind,' the girl answered languidly. * It isn't 
so very amusing sitting here after all.' 

* Well, come now ! ' was the eager answer. * We can slip 
out of this door and no one will miss us.' 
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Then a vague surprise fell upon SybiL Whence had come 
to Lady Mary this sudden anxiety on her account — 
this unwonted desire to hide the light of her countenance 
from the throng of eager and expectant partners who were 
even now engaged in a frantic and futile search for the fair 
delinquent? Miss Canning's eyes left the face before her, 
whereupon feigned anxiety and agonised impatience 
struggled for the mastery, and travelled slowly round the 
room. They had not far to seek. Towering above the 
others was a fair and goodly head ; roving wistfully among 
the groups of unfamiliar dancers were a pair of bright and 
eager blue eyes ! Sybil's glance steadied and her eyes 
dilated. 

' Good gracious ! ' she said faintly. 

Lady Mary gave a jump of guilty terror. 

* Has — he seen us ? * 

* Yes, he is coming over here ! — and so are Mr. Town- 
send — and Martha — and Dr. Johnson ! ' 

Lady Mary was a woman of prompt action. It took some 
little time for four people to make their way up the long and 
crowded room. When Val reached that pretty green comer 
behind the palms it was empty. 

*Did you say you saw Miss Canning?* said the doctor, 
apologetic but sceptical. * She has not been dancing. She 
is suffering from headache ! * 

* I think she must have got well ! ' said Val, looking 
slightly puzzled. * She was waltzing when I came in.' 

'You'll have mistaken Lady Mary for her,' said Mr. 
Townsend, with a bluff laugh. * They *ve got the same gowns 
on, and they are as like as two peas in a pod.' 

* O Mr. Townsend ! ' said Martha, in acid reproof, 
* there is no comparison between them ! ' — and Val smiled, 
partly because he thought so too, partly because it was so 
impossible to make them understand that he could not make 
a mistake. 

* I am sorry you should not see Miss Canning,' said the 
suave doctor, noting curiously the disappointment painfully 
evident on poor Val's face. * I hope when she hears you 
are present she may come down again.' 

* Oh, thank you ! I think she will,' said Val ; * you see, we 
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are — such good friends ! * — with a tender, triumphant smile 
that told the doctor all he wanted to know. 

It told Martha Jamieson a little more. Of all monstrous 
examples of duplicity, cunning, slyness, Miss Canning must 
be the worst How, when, where had she managed to capti- 
vate this bright particular star, the effulgence of whose riches 
was gilding the whole horizon of Trowbeck, though he did 
but pass meteor-like through it ! Martha thought of all she 
had heard — his thousands a year, his yacht at Cowes, his 
country seat in Hereford, his house in Park Lane, etc. etc. etc., 
and she was introduced to all this magnificence only to find 
it laid at Miss Canning's feet ! Come down when she knew 
he was there ! Would not Martha have come down — on 
her hands and knees if need were ? Therefore did Martha 
stare in mighty amazement when in answer to the intima- 
tion that Mr. Kenyon was downstairs and would be glad to 
see her. Miss Canning sent the reply courteous : * She was 
much disappointed not to see Mr. Kenyon, but she was 
afraid she should not be able to leave her room again to-night.' 

And Val stood industriously trying the spiky point of a 
fan-palm against his white kid glove, too simple, manly, 
straightforward, to even try to hide his dismay, and Martha 
stood and watched liim. 

By and by Val looked up. Rosy smiles were on Martha's 
lips, black envy in her heart. Val saw the smiles, and 
nothing else. She looked good-natured, even kind ; those 
lumpy women often were, and his darling was so pretty and 
so sweet that no one could help loving her — on which sadly 
mistaken premises Val spoke. 

* Miss Jamieson, it 's just here. I simply must see Miss 
Canning to-night Will you — would you — take a few words 
up to her from me ? I shouldn't know how to thank you if 
you only would.' 

Martha could bear a good deal, but to be asked to take 
Mr. Kenyon's love-letters upstairs to Miss Canning ! — it was 
too much. 

*I think I saw— er — Lady Mary's maid a moment ago, 
Mr. Kenyon' — ^with acid emphasis, — * I have no doubt she 
will take it up for you ! ' — and Val stared at her with blank 
blue eyes and said — 
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* Oh, ah, yes, of course — I 'm sure I beg your pardon ! ' 
Meanwhile, upstairs, Lady Mary was deep in explanations 

that even she found a little difficult. 

* I told you I had not seen him,' she said, in answer to 
the sternly judicial remark which emanated from the small 
figure almost buried among the puflfy pillows of her lady- 
ship's bed. * Then I told you a fib I I have seen him — 
every day. And O Sybil, what must I do ! I love him so! 
— I do love him so ! ' — and Lady Mary hid her face in her 
hands, and dropped on her knees by Sybil's side. 

Miss Canning turned slowly, so as to take in with her 
grave eyes every line of that quivering white figure. The 
very worst had come of the mad frolic she had disapproved of 
from the beginning. It was even worse than she had feared. 
For, while she hadjcontemplated the possibility of Val Ken- 
yon's falling in love with Lady Mary, she had never even 
glanced at the idea that Lady Mary might fall in love with 
him. 

* And what do you mean to do ? ' she asked, with the 
severe practicality Lady Mary found so trying. 

* Do I ' Lady Mary sprang to her feet and resumed her 
agitated walk up and down the room. * I don't know what 
I am going to do. I want you to tell me what I am to do. 
I only know I never was as wretched in all my life before 
— and I 'm sure I never was so happy ! ' — with a quick, dry 
sob of intense excitement. 

A gleam of pity, even sympathy, crept into Sybil's, eyes. 
Lady Mary's agitation was so genuine, the fountains of 
deepest feeling were so unmistakably broken up, that Sybil 
could but pity her, disapprove she never so gravely. 

* I 'm afraid you have got yourself into a very awkward 
position ! ' she said, rather dryly ; but, dry as her voice was, 
that subtle note of sympathy brought Lady Mary to her side 
again. 

* Yes,' she said, with a tremulous laugh, * I have ! You 
told me I should, didn't you ? But even you did not think 
it would be as bad as this. I 'm in an awful fix, and I want 
you to get me out again.' 

* You can get yourself out again ! You have deliberately 
put your hand in the fire, and if you get burnt that is your 
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own fault. I only hope ' — here Sybil sat up in undisguised 
anxiety — * I only hope he is not burnt too. Does he — do 
you think — he cares for you ? ' 

* Think I Do I think he loves me ? Sybil, he worships 
me ! I didn't know it was in a man to love any woman as 
he loves me. Oh, I know exactly what you are going to say ! 
I am wicked, unprincipled, vile ! — yes, and happy ! — ^and I 
never was happy before. What am I to do, Sybil ? How 
am I to keep him from finding out the truth ? ' 

Sybil stared at her a moment, and then lay back upon her ' 
pillows, silent and astonished. Would she and Lady Mary 
ever see things from the same standpoint? 

' I didn't know that was what you meant when you said 
you were in a fix,* she said presently. * I don't see how you 
can prevent his finding out the truth now. Some of our 
kind friends are certain to enUghten him.' 

* What a pleasant assurance !' — with a short, scornful laugh. 
* What a comforting reflection ! — when you know I would 
give my right hand to prevent it. " Oh, some one will tell him 

' the truth ! You will never see him any more^ ! " ' 

* You know perfectly well you never ought to see him any 
more,' said Sybil quietly. 

* No, of course not ! I ought to play the heroine — as 
Miss Canning would in my place. Tear the wicked passion 
out of my heart — if I tore my heart to pieces with it ! Kiss 
him once — like Auld Robin Gray !— perhaps you would be 
too severely righteous to kiss him even once. O Sybil !' — 
changing from bitter satire to soft and rosy tenderness, — * I 
wonder how often I have kissed him since this day week. 
I wonder how often I shall kiss him again ! — I ought to be 
ashamed of myself, ought I not ? ' 

* Yes,* said Sybil ; * I think you ought ! ' — at which point 
Perkins created a diversion by delivering poor Val's message. 

Sybil looked at Lady Mary, Lady Mary looked at Perkins, 
Perkins looked at Miss Canning, avid curiosity in her 
observant eyes. 

* Thank you, Perkins,' said Sybil, finding it incumbent on 
her to say something; 'kindly tell Mr. Kenyon that I am 
sorry, but I am not well enough to come down again to- 
night.* 
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* Sybil, how could you ? * 

* How could I what ? ' 

* How could you say you would not see him ? ' 

Tears of tragic reproach stood in her ladyship's pretty eyes, 
anger and indignation whitened her ladyship's pretty lips. 

* What else could I say ? I shall not see him.' 

* No, but / shall ! Do you think I could know he was in 
the house and let him go without seeing him ? You good 
women are as hard as iron. You cannot even imagine 
what it is to love as I love Val.' 

*'No, not as you love Val,' said Sybil quickly. * If I loved 
a man, it would not be to wreck him body and soul as you 
are wrecking Val. Oh, do you not see that if you loved 
him — really\o\^^ him — you would suffer anything — anything 
— yourself, rather than bring the misery upon him you are 
bringing upon him? What do you think he will suffer 
when he finds out the truth ? ' 

* That is exactly it,' Lady Mary broke in, the tears chasing 
one another down her pale cheeks, her hands feverishly 
wrung. * He must not find out. It would nearly kill him 
to find out Sybil, I must see him. I ought never to have 
gone as far as this, I know that. But now I have, I can't 
help going further — for his sake, to save him suffering — ^just 
as you say. And after all it 's only once. I am going to 
Comberleigh to-morrow, you know, and after that I can't 
see him any more.' 

* No,' said Sybil thoughtfully ; * but, oh, I wish you would 
not see him to-night either ! It is very, very wrong.* 

* Wrong! wrong V echoed Lady Mary, with fine scorn. 
* How you do harp upon that word ! I tell you I don't care. 
See him I must and will. If it hadn't been for your absurd 
message I should have been with him now. I must say 
good-bye to him. Even you would not have me not 
do that.' 

* Haven't you said good-bye to him ? 

* No, of course I haven't' 

* Did you know ' — Sybil glanced from her own toilet to 
Lady Mary's with sudden comprehension in her eyes — * did 
you know he was coming up here to-night ? ' 

* Sybil, of course I didn't ! Do you think I would have 
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risked everything like that ? But,' — following the direction 
of Sybil's eyes with a little, embarrassed laugh — * I did think 
it possible he might have friends here, and that Miss 
Canning's appearance and toilet would have considerable 
interest for him, so I guarded against that contingency — 
I little knew how providential my precautions would turn 
out. Is that you, Perkins ? Come in ; what is it now ? ' 

* A note, if you please, milady.' 

* From Mr. Kenyon ? Oh, well, wait a moment outside, 
Perkins, I think Miss Canning has changed her mind ! ' 

Five minutes later a sUm, dark figure flitted down one of 
the deserted side staircases, across the end of the terrace, 
and, once in the garden, fled like a lapwing over dewy grass 
and mossy gravel. 

Val was waiting for her, full in the light of the midnight 
moon, and Lady Mary, her hands clasped tight over her 
beating heart, lingered a moment in the shadows of the 
trees, that she might gaze her fill at the manly beauty of 
form and feature that had sunk so deep into her soul. 
How handsome he looked, standing slender and dark 
against the background of moon-silvered leaves ; how 
instinct with life, strength, vigour were those shapely 
limbs ; how lovingly the Ught touched his close-cut, blonde 
head and beautiful Saxon face ! Was not the world well 
lost for such a lover ? What would it profit her to gain all 
the honour and esteem and quiet consciences life has to offer 
and lose him ? Her quickened breathing caught his ear. 
He turned, and, with a low cry, the involuntary outburst 
of her overladen heart. Lady Mary sprang into his arms. 

*My darling,' he whispered, breaking the deep, glad 
silence at last, * I am grieved to compel you to come down 
to me when you are not well, but I could not help it ! I 
don't know where or when I shall see you again, nor to 
what address I am to write, nor anything ! How is the 
head ? — very bad indeed ? ' 

Lady Mary laughed. 

•It is quite well. You don't suppose I could have a 
headache when I am with you? It wasn't very bad to 
begin with— only I did not want to dance.' 

* Sybil, and you refused to see me !' 
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* I was obliged to do that ! * — arranging the camelia in 
his coat with rather tremulous fingers. *You sent the 
message up by Perkins — and Perkins knew I had gone 
upstairs with a headache.' 

* And you would have gone away and left me quite in 
the dark as to where you are going and when I am to see 
you again ! ' 

* No ! ' — and Lady Mary drew his head down to her own 
level, and gravely kissed the vexed line out of his forehead. 
* No, Val, you will get a letter in the morning. It is only 
a short one, but it will tell you all you want to know.' 

But VaPs injuries grew. So long as they were soothed 
away by those lips, they were likely to. 

* I don't know anything ! I don't even know what train 
you are going by to-morrow ! There was nothing for it but 
haunting the station all day long ! ' 

Lady Mary jumped with genuine terror. 

* Val, you mustn't do that. You won't — when you know 
I don't want you to ! ' 

* My darling, why are you so particular ? I can't under- 
stand why you so persistently keep me in the background ! 
I dare say I am not very much to be proud of, but you will 
have to acknowledge me some day, you know ! ' 

* Don't be a naughty boy — and don't fish for complin>ents,' 
said her ladyship gaily. She had come to an ugly knot in 
the skein she was winding, but her dainty fingers were quite 
equal to it. * Acknowledging you is a very different thing 
from acknowledging to Mrs. Townsend and her friends that 
every afternoon, when they thought I was fast asleep in 
my room, I have been with you — " Well, really, my dear, 
we little knew you had been out on the sly to meet your 
young man ! " That 's the sort of thing they would say — 
I can hear them. Oh no, Val, I couldn't bear it ! Wait 
till I see you in London, and then I will show you whether 
or no I am proud of you, my own boy — my own, darling 
boy ! ' 

The scent of a cigar floated towards them on the sweet 
night air. Lady Mary corrected her position a little 
hurriedly, and Mr. Godbolt sauntered by. He looked, 
hesitated, and stopped. 
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*Lady Mary,* he said laughing, *I shall tell your dis- 
appointed partners where to look for you.' 

She dared not trust herself to speak. She laughed and 
drew the dark wrap she wore more closely about her face^ 
and the danger passed. 

* Does he think you are Lady Mary ? * asked Val, his eyes 
alight with fun. 

* Yes ; Miss Canning has a headache, you know, and we 
are dressed alike.' 

* Ah, I remember Mr. Townsend said you were. It must 
have startled you, child, your voice shakes ! * — and Val raised 
her face with his hand to meet his laughing glance. 

But Lady Mary hid her eyes on his arm with a sick, 
cold shiver. 

* O Val, the talk — if I were found out ! I don't think 
any man can imderstand how much a girl feels that sort 
of thing ! ' 

* Of course she does — of course she must \ ' — with gloomy 
energy. ' I shall be glad to Heaven when all this con- 
cealment and mystery is over and done with. For my part, 
I could never see the necessity for it Not that I am 
blaming you, darling ; you acted for the best, I know. But 
you leave this beastly hole to-morrow, and then everything 
will be straight ! ' — and Val plunged for the hundredth time 
into all his plans for the future, plans which Lady Mary 
dared neither assent to nor dissent from, and which were 
the one topic of conversation capable of rousing her to 
a lively realisation of her present position. 

* I 've been lying on your behalf again — doing the thing 
thoroughly ! ' Sybil's voice, languid and a little bitter, greeted 
her as she entered her room a good hour later, her hair 
damp, her dress heavy with the night dews, her eyes shining 
brilliantly with happy excitement. 

* I have been besieged with people inquiring after you, 
so I told them you had had bad news in your letter, and 
were locked in your dressing-room and did not want to be 
disturbed again to-night. There is your letter ; one of the 
gentlemen brought the evening post from Trowbeck. If it 
had not been for that, I don't know what I should have 
said.' 
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'Oh, it's all right! I shall have to invent something, 
I suppose ' — a soft, happy coo in her voice that Sybil had 
never heard before. * O Sybil, how could you ? ' 

The sharp cry rang suddenly through the room. Sybil 
sat up in genuine alarm. 

* How could I what ? ' 

* How could you say I had bad news ? You might have 
known something would happen ! ' 

* Why, what has happened ? * 

* I have to go to Malta \ ' 

* To Malta ? ' 

* My husband has sent for me ! * 

' Your husband ? Is that all ? I thought it was some- 
thing much worse than that ! ' 

* Worse ! How could it be worse ? I won't go ! I won't 
be dragged off to Malta without a word I I '11 be ill, dead, 
anything ! You may go to Malta and nurse him, if you 
think it would be so nice ! ' 

* Nurse him ? ' 

* Yes, nurse him ! He is ill, he says, and they have left 
him behind to recover. But it 's absurd and ridiculous to 
send for me, he will be well before I can get to him. 
Three months! I won't stay three months, I won't, I 
wotit — I won't go at all ! ' — and Colonel Searle's dutiful 
wife began to pace her bedroom in uncontrollable tears and 
agitation. 

*I don't think I should take it like this if I were you,' 
said Sybil at last. * It will make the parting from poor Val 
Kenyon — much easier. You will miss him so, I know you 
will, if you are in England, and with your husband ' 

* Oh yes, that is the delightful hard, cold philosophy that 
you call your religion ' — with indescribable scorn. * What- 
ever is, is best ! It is the best thing that can happen to me 
to have to go to Malta, and turn my back on all love and 
happiness in this world, and I must not even say it isn't 
pleasant ! ' 

* You would have turned your back on what you call love 
and happiness in any case — you must have done ! It seems 
to me this — makes it easier.' 

But Lady Mary silenced her with utter contempt. 
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* Oh, how I wish I could be ill, really ill ! I daren't pre- 
tend with Anthony. Is there no way of getting out of this 
detestable journey ? Must I go to-morrow ? I shall see a 
doctor in London; he might tell me a sea-voyage is not 
advisable ! Oh, if only, if only he would ! But he won't. 
I am perfectly, disgustingly well. O Sybil, viust I go ? * 

She must ! Even Lady Mary could not always get her 
own way. 

She came down to breakfast next morning looking wan 
and ill enough to amply justify Sybil's fib of the night 
before. Perkins packed, and Lady Mary made her adieux, 
her pale face and heavy eyes bearing unquestionable testi- 
mony to her anxiety on behalf of her absent lord. Sybil 
went up to her room to bid her good-bye, and found her 
sealing letters. 

' What are you doing ? ' she asked, a shade of suspicion 
in her tone. 

* I 'm not writing to Valentine Kenyon, if that is what 
you mean,' was the prompt reply. *You may post my 
letters for me, if you like, then you will know I 'm speaking 
the truth ! ' 

Sybil smiled, and accepted the commission among others. 
Lady Mary received that sort of service as her due from 
most people. 

* Don't forget to post my letters, Sybil, or the housekeeper 
at Comberleigh will expect me all to-morrow ! ' was her last 
charge from the window of the carriage. Then, in a rapid 
whisper, her wicked blue eyes flashing in the soft shadow 
of her broad hat : * I shall write to Val from London ! ' 



CHAPTER IX 

' Taake my word for it, Sammy, the poor in a loomp b bad. ' 

* So you 've come to meet her ladyship, Mr. Johnson ? * 

* Yes, Mr. Saunders, we Ve been led to expect as how her 
ladyship will arrive to-day/ And Colonel Searle's comfort- 
able-looking coachman bestowed a benignant and approving 
glance on his pair of handsome bays, on the smiling 
expanse of park-like country, and on the red-tiled roof of 
the tiny station, that lay between him and the bright railway 
lines. Comberleigh was a comfortable and contented- 
looking village, and its inhabitants partook of its comfort- 
able and contented character. No one ever seemed in a 
hurry. The little red station lay dozing in the sun, the 
drowsy flowers dozed in the bright beds, that were the 
pride and delight of Mr. Saunders's heart Mr. Saunders 
dozed in his ticket-office, and was with difficulty aroused to 
the conviction that a train was really intending to draw up 
beside his little platform some four times a day. But this 
morning Comberleigh had woke up. Bustle and prepara- 
tion were rife at the great house, and it behoved Mr. Saun- 
ders and his one small porter to be on the alert also, for 
was not her ladyship coming home to take up her abode 
at the manor, and did it not make all the difference in 
the world to that small community whether *the family' 
were in residence at the handsome house on the hill 
or no ? 

* I believe her leddyship have never been in this part of 
the country before, Mr. Johnson,' remarked the portly 
stationmaster, meditatively transferring one of his finest 
carnations from his mouth to his buttonhole. 

* No, sir, she haven't.' 

04 
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* Pity but what the Colonel could have been with her,' 
continued Mr. Saunders, with gentle regret. *We had 
thought of a very different reception from this, Mr. John- 
son. Red baize on the platform, sir, and the church-bells, 
and p'r^aps the school-children with some flowers — and — 
and do the thing in style, sir ; but as it is — as it is * 

*It would be hout of place, Mr. Saunders; yes, sir, I 
quite think with you. And her ladyship particular wishes 
things quite quiet, no servants in the hall — no bell-ringing — 
no nothing. You see she's without her 'usband, poor 
young thing, and she feels it, sir, she feels it 'eavy.' 

* Didn't I hear something about her joining of her husband 
in furrin parts, Mr. Johnson?' asked the stationmaster, 
with due respect for his companion's superior information — 
* either Gibraltar or Jamaica, I did hear.' 

The importance lying big in Mr. Johnson's mild blue 
eye checked the flow of Mr. Saunders's geographical ideas. 
Mr. Johnson hesitated, coughed, and delivered himself 
slowly of the secret lying heavy on his breast. 

* i^d so it was intended, sir, so it was intended. But her 
ladyship's physician in London, he is of opinion that such 
a course would be imprudent, sir. It is of the greatest im- 
portance that her ladyship's health should be considered, 
and so it was judged convenient, and appropriate, and 
what was to be wished, sir, that her ladyship should spend 
the next month or two quiet and secluded — and 'appy, we 
'ope, sir, at Comberleigh.' 

* Oh ! ' said Mr. Saunders, his heavily working brain 
slowly assimilating the vividly new idea. 

The hum of the approaching train flew along the quiver- 
ing air over the heated stubble-fields. Mr. Saunders, still 
labouring under the startling piece of information the 
worthy coachman had so cautiously imparted, awoke to the 
idea that he might possibly have something to do, and the 
two parted with mutual respect and admiration. 

Two passengers only alighted, Lady Mary Searle and her 
maid, a voluble little Parisienne— the inestimable Perkins 
had, for reasons best known to Lady Mary herself, received 
her dismissal in London. Lady Mary gave one quick 
glance round Mr. Saunders's domain, and then turned to Mr. 
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Saunders himself, bowing, smiling, his bald head shining 
brilliantly in the sun. 

* Thank you,' she said, with the sudden, sweet smile that 
had won a good many hearts before it captivated Mr. 
Saunders's. * This is what I wished. When Colonel Searle 
comes home, I shall not forget that you respected my 
fencies now * — and the delicate little figure swept out of the 
tiny green gate to the waiting carriage. 

* Well, if she ain*t a stunner ! — a real slap-up, thorough- 
bred *un ! * was James's criticism, as the carriage slowly and 
carefully carried its precious freight away. *If she had 
only a dash more colour, and a thought more flesh, there 
'ud be few in this 'ere precious county as would come 
a-nigh her! But she's too pale for my fancy, and too 
small. I never did care for your petight women, as the 
French say, don't they, my dear?' — turning with airy con- 
fidence to the new maid. * Well, mamzelle, you and me 's 
got to take care of one another, and of milad/s luggage, 
haven't we ? By the way, where is milady's luggage ? ' 

* There ! ' and mamzelle pointed to two modest dress- 
baskets reposing forlornly on the platform. * We brought 
only dat. De oderis to Londres. It will come to-morrow. 
Dat is all.' 

* That 's all, is it ? Well, I think the dogcart will carry 
you and me and that\ It's to be hoped the other will 
come to-morrow, as you say, or I reckon her ladyship will 
run short of pretty dresses to set off her pretty face ! Well, 
mamzelle, my dear, we may as Well go, and I '11 drive you 
through the village, and give you a look at the Englishman 
at 'ome, and him a look at your pretty black eyes.' 

It was the last day of August, and the breadths of sleepy 
sunshine lay glad and golden on the teeming earth. The 
woods hung, velvety and black, against the distant hill, the 
melancholy note of the corncrake came, softened by 
distance, from the sedgy meadows down by the river, and 
coveys of partridges, all unsuspicious of the fate awaiting 
them on the morrow, rose ever and anon, with a gentle 
whirr, from the shorn fields. It was a perfect day, a day 
such as we are sometimes granted towards the end of the 
summer, that we may realise more regretfully what we are 
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losing, a day on which the phrase, * the smiling country,' 
gains for us a new meaning, and becomes something more 
than a poetical fancy. The carriage bowled merrily along 
between the high tangled hedges, through the black shadows 
lying motionless in the breathless air, under the brilliant 
showers of sunshine, that glanced in little shattered points 
and arrows of living light from every leaf and stone ; and 
Lady Mary, leaning back among her cushions, a little 
pensive and rather pale, gathered up with wide and 
observant eyes every detail of the passing landscape, every 
twig and stone of which, as far as she could see, belonged 
to her. 

Never before had Lady Mary been able to put her pretty 
foot in proud possession on the soil and say to herself, 
* This is mine ! ' That sensation of proud possession was 
acutely novel and acutely pleasant. The very haws, glow- 
ing faintly in the tangled hedges, took a new interest in her 
eyes. The jewel-like berries of the wild arum, gleaming on 
the grassy bank, possessed for her a new charm. It was 
hers, all of it — they grew because she permitted it. One 
of the finest flavours in the mess of pottage, for which she 
had sold herself to Anthony Searle, was surely hers to-day. 

It was not a long drive from the station ; it did not seem 
many minutes before, through the delicate foliage of a 
plantation of silver birch and larch trees. Lady Mary caught 
sight of her new home. It was a large, square, solid-looking 
white house, the lines straight, ugly and unbroken, with a 
heavy white portico, supported by nine heavy white pillars 
running almost the entire length of it, and a magnolia 
spreading its glossy, dark leaves and creamy lemon-scented 
globes stiffly against the wall at either end. Lady Mary 
counted the nine heavy white pillars in a fit of that idle 
abstraction that sometimes accompanies moments of con- 
siderable excitement; and then the carriage swept slowly 
round the drive, a pleasant-faced woman with grey hair 
came out to receive her, and Lady Mary crossed the thresh- 
old of Comberleigh Manor. 

The cool shadows of the vast hall were a little confusing 
after the splendour of the day outside. Lady Mary's rapid 
survey gave her only a vague impression of breadths of 

G 
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Turkish tapestry, with here a glint of steel and there a dull 
gleam of Eastern gold. She rested her eyes wearily on the 
quiet face beside her. 

* I suppose you are the housekeeper ! ' 

*Yes, my lady. Will your ladyship be shown to your 
own >oom ? ' 

*I think ^"^ began Lady Mary uncertainly, and then 

she put out her hands with a helpless gesture, and did what 
in the whole course of her healthy young life she had never 
done before — fell forward in a dead faint. 

When she came to herself, her hat was off, her dress un- 
fastened, the housekeeper was chafing her hands, while two 
sympathising maids looked on at a little distance. Her 
ladyship looked from one to the other and broke into a 
laugh. 

* Did I frighten you, Mrs. Jefferson ? ' she said ; * I 'm just 
a tiny bit frightened myself. I don't think I ever fainted 
before. Didn't I go down? I suppose it must be the 
heat.' 

* I 've taken the liberty of sending for the doctor, my 
lady,' said Mrs. Jefferson gravely — she had frightened her 
not a little. * I hope you don't mind seeing Dr. Brookes 
till your ladyship's own physician can be telegraphed for. 
I daren't have the responsibility on my hands a moment 
longer than is necessary. I had no idea your ladyship was 
so ill. The master would be in a way.' 

* I am not ill. I was perfectly well half an hour ago, only 
I felt a little tired. There is nothing the matter with me, 
only — oh, I want — my husband ! ' — and Lady Mary buried 
her face in the sofa cushion, and burst into tears. 

Good Mrs. Jefferson's own eyes were moist as she 
watched her weeping mistress. To her honest and un- 
tutored mind, words were given us to express and not to 
conceal our thoughts, and Lady Mary's * husband ' meant 
her husband in spite of the expressive little pause before 
the word. 

* Poor young thing, such a home-coming ! — and it should 
have been so different!' she whispered feelingly to the 
sympathetic handmaidens. *0f course she wants her 
husband, poor, pretty, young thing, and if anything of this 
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sort happens again, I'll send for him right off! A pretty 
way he would be in if he knew ! Why, he worships the 
ground she walks on ! ' 

'What doctor is it you have sent for?' asked her lady- 
ship, drying her eyes with a resolute hand and facii^g the 
situation ; * the village doctor? * 

*No, my lady. Dr. Grey, that is the village doctor 
properly, is away abroad, travelling for his heal^ — ^and a 
great pity it is, for the master has every confidence in him. 
This is a doctor from London, that is taking his practice 
for him whilst he is away.' 

* Ah, well,* — and Lady Mary sat up with a languid shiver 
— * I suppose he will do. He must be clever, or Dr. Grey 
would not have him here, would he ? ' 

* But — though of course it is not my place to advise,' 
said Mrs. Jefferson, with becoming humility — * your ladyship 
will send for your own physician. The master, if I might 
suggest, would wish it, I am sure, my lady.' 

Lady Mary raised her head with a tiny touch of hauteur, 
that convinced Mrs. Jefferson, once for all, that that childish, 
frail-looking little creature could assert herself, should 
occasion require it 

*I could not endure two doctors,' she said petulantly. 
* I shall see how I like Doctor Brookes this afternoon. It 
must be either one or the other.' 

In the afternoon Dr. Brookes came — a sensible, square- 
headed Scotchman, neither young nor old, with a kindly 
brown face, and a swift, humorous smile. Lady Mary's 
spirits rose at the sight of him, and she would not hear 
another word of Dr. Ericsen. 

* I like you,' she said frankly ; * I like you ever so much 
better than Dr. Ericsen. I don't know why, at alL' 

* Well, Dr. Ericsen is getting old,' said Dr. Brookes, his 
keen eyes resting half curiously, half admiringly, on the 
dainty figure in its loose white wrapper, lying in the shaded 
sweetness of Lady Mary's own boudoir. The report of the 
beauty of Colonel Searle's wife had flashed like lightning 
through the village, but he had not expected to find her 
quite so youthful * Will Colonel Searle be long before he 
comes ? ' he asked suddenly — there was something pathetic 
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about this lovely, lonely girl-wife that appealed to the good 
doctor. 

Lady Mary opened her eyes wide. 

* He isn't coming. He can't come, — he is ill — in Malta. 
I ought to have gone to him to-morrow.' 

* Gone to him ! You were surely not contemplating going 
to him!' 

* Yes, I was — until I saw Dr. Ericsen. I didn't know I 
couldn't go ! I never imagined anything of this sort — until 
I went to London. How was I to know ?' 

*No, no, of course not' — checking the tendency to 
reproachful excitement a little hurriedly, — * of course not. 
But about your husband — wouldn't you like me to send for 
him ? What 's the matter ? ' 

* Fever — he has had it before.' 

'Then he would be much better here than grilling in 
Malta. A few days' sea-voyage is the very thing he wants. 
I may send for him, now, mayn't I ? ' 

Lady Mary raised herself slowly on her pillows, her eyes 
wide as though they would read his very soul. 

'You don't think I am in any danger, do you?' she 
whispered. 

Dr. Brookes laughed — a jovial, hearty, genuine laugh that 
scattered her nervous terrors to the winds. 

* You are in no danger at present of anything worse than 
loneliness. I was only afraid you would find this great 
quiet house depressing ' 

* Because,' interrupted her ladyship, her lips quivering a 
little, * I don't want to die just yet I am only eight — three- 
and-twenty ' — remembering just in time that she was now 
in propria persona^ — * and I am not good enough to die yet' 

* Tut-tut-tut ! ' broke in the doctor, with a shade of 
salutary impatience ; 'who's going to die? Do you think 
we are going to get as far as this in brilliant health and 
finish by dying} ^ 

* Well, you know ' — still with a shade of unwonted gravity 
in her tone, — *I fainted this morning, and I never fainted 
before in my life.' 

* And you have been all by yourself ever since, haven't 
you,' said the doctor, with his quiet smile, ' and have had 
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a nice long time to think about it and frighten yourself 
well ? You must let me send for Colonel Searle to-morrow, 
Lady Mary ; he will be here by the end of the week.' 

* I can't understand why that should be so necessary, if 
what you tell me about my health is true,' said her ladyship, 
looking slightly annoyed at his persistence. 

* It is not necessary, but it is advisable. Colonel Searle 
himself, I am sure, would be benefited by the change, and he 
ought to be here * — with a touch of true Scottish obstinacy. 

*You are mistaken.' Lady Mary's tone was grave and 
a little displeased. 'Colonel Searle is worse than you 
suppose. He is not fit to undertake the journey home at 
present, and I will not hear of his being sent for except in 
the case of real necessity.' 

'Of course in that case I say no more,' returned Dr. 
Brookes. * But please do not think me disagreeably per- 
sistent. What about your sisters ? Couldn't one of them 
come to you ? Do you know, it makes me quite uncomfort- 
able to think of you all by yourself in this great place ! 
Surely one of them could come. At least she would be a 
companion for you.' 

Lady Mary made a little movement of intense irritation. 

*I will not have one of my sisters,' she said, *I can't 
endure them, any of them ! ' — her voice trembling with vexa- 
tion. * I thought I came down here to be quiet, and you 
worry me about my sisters ! I don't want either them or 
my husband ! I had a great deal rather be quite alone. 
I came down here to de quite alone.' 

* Oh, if you really prefer it, I have no more to say ! It is, 
perhaps, the very best thing for you if you wish it so much ' 
— and the doctor eyed his excitable patient a little anxiously. 
* Only, if I find your health suffering I shall be obliged to 
protest again, you know.' 

* Yes, when my health does suffer, you may,' returned her 
ladyship, half pacific, half haughty. 

Her ladyship's health did not suffer; even the doctor, 
anxious as he was to put an end to the existing state of 
things, could not honestly say it did. But that her spirits 
suffered was evident. The doctor watched the varying 
expressions of her delicate face with a deep, assiduous 
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interest, for which his patient's social position was in no 
way responsible; he could not have been more tenderly 
anxious for the welfare of his own child. Mrs. Jefferson's 
motherly heart had opened to her young mistress from the 
first day of her melancholy home-coming. Between them, 
Lady Mary was well cared for. 

* It isn't right, you know, Mrs. Jefferson,* said the doctor, 
as the two stood in anxious consultation about a fortnight 
after her ladyship's arrival — * it isn't right that she should 
shut herself up like this. It 's nothing short of monomania, 
this determination to see no one but you and me. She is 
going on all right, or I should take the law into my own 
hands and put a stop to it. If there is any more of this 
sleeplessness I shall have to, as it is.' 

* Doesn't she sleep at nights, sir ? ' 

* No, not this last night or two. That is sure to tell, you 
know.' 

' And she cries a good deal in the day, sir. I promised 
I wouldn't mention it, she does seem to have such a dread 
of being bothered with other folks ; but if she is beginning 
to lie awake at nights, it is time you knew. I was in her 
dressing-room, seeing that that flighty little Seraphine had 
done her work properly, and I was quite shocked at the 
hysterical sobbing she was giving way to. I begged her 
to tell me what was the matter — she is such a sweet young 
lady one can't help^ but love her, — but all she would say 
was that she was frightened. I do think she is too much 
alone, sir.' 

'Get her out,' said the doctor irritably; *she must get 
out of that warm, scented room of hers. She keeps it 
nearly dark, too — fearfully enervating I You must get her 
out' 

*She won't come any further than the garden, I can't 
persuade her to.' 

* Well, the garden is better than nothing ; you must get 
her out,' was the doctor's ultimatum. 

He returned to the charge again the same afternoon. 
His patient was so very clearly suffering from nervous 
prostration and intense mental excitement, that he had 
every excuse for his tiresome insistence. 
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* You have been crying again,' he said, a ring of genuine 
distress in his pleasant voice; it was not often a patient 
crept as far into his heart as this highly bom, delicate girl. 

Lady Mary could not deny it. The tears welled up into 
her eyes again as the doctor spoke to her. 

' I can't help it,* she said tremulously ; *it is very foolish, 
but I can't help it.' 

* And what do you cry for} ^ 

* I don't know.' 

* My dear child ' — the doctor took the hot little hand 
between both his own — * let me send for your husband — he 
ought to be here.' 

But Lady Mary snatched her hand away in furious dis- 
pleasure. 

* Will you understand once for all, Doctor Brookes, that 
I will fwt have my husband sent for. If you mention such 
a thing to me again I will never see you any more.' 

*Hush, hush, you mustn't talk like that!' — with grave 
authority ; * and as for never seeing me again, that is non- 
sense ! I am going to see this through now.' 

* Yes, I — I don't want you to leave me ' — with tremulous 
lips, — *only I — I wonUhe worried about my husband. I 
don't want him, and he doesn't want to come.' 

* They ' ve quarrelled, that 's what the tears mean,' cogi- 
tated the doctor shrewdly. 'Well, well, we won't talk 
about it any more ' — in much the same tone he would have 
used to a fretful child, — * but won't you see some one else ? 
some one who is not your husband ? ' 

* Yes,' was Lady Mary's unexpected answer, with a long- 
drawn sigh of utter weariness — *yes. Doctor Brookes, I 
should like to see the clergyman.' 

* The clergyman ! ' If Lady Mary had said she should 
like to see the man in the moon. Dr. Brookes could not 
have looked more astonished. * The clergyman \ And 
may I ask,' his shrewd eyes coming back with a smile to 
the pensive face before him, * what you want with the 
clergyman ? ' 

Lady Mary sat up and faced him, her eyes tragic, her 
lips tremulous. She acted sometimes with considerable 
success, but this was deadly earnest. 
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'I should like to see a clergyman. I mean it, really! 
I must see him ! I dare not die with this on my soul ! 
I must tell somebody ! It will kill me if I don't ! And a 
clergyman is the proper person to tell, isn*t he, when one 
has done wrong ? ' 

* I hope you know you are talking the wildest nonsense,' 
said the doctor calmly. This was not the first case of self- 
accusation that had come under his notice, and he felt 
himself quite equal to the occasion. *See the clergyman 
by aU means if you like — he will do you good, I 'm quite 
sure; but — now think a moment, collect yourself — were 
you not talking nonsense a moment ago? Can a child 
like you, cherished, guarded, cared for as you have been, 
possibly have anything so terrible on her mind that if she 
does not tell somebody it will kill her ? — such rubbish ! ' 

Lady Mary was recovering herself, and as the doctor saw 
it, he went on with growing confidence; his sagacity was 
not at fault this time. 

* I caution you that if you do invent a long story to tell 
Mr. Martin, he will be very likely not to believe you. You 
really must try to disentangle what is real from what is 
imaginary. You must not let your fancy run away with 
you like that.* 

Lady Mary listened, her eyes still bright, her shoulders 
still heaving with some powerful emotion, but her face was 
clearing, the pale lips relaxed into a faint smile. 

* I suppose it must have been fancy,* she said at length ; 
' I believe I am growing fanciful. I wake in the night and 
imagine all sorts of things. But I really should like to see 
the clergyman ; I was quite in earnest about that' 

'Of course, so long* — a little warningly — *as you do not 
tell him anything but what is strictly true, it can do you no 
harm.' 

* I won*t,' said Lady Mary, smiling ; * I was very foolish, 
but, indeed, I will only tell him the truth. And I have a 
fancy that I should like him to be here when baby is ,bom. 
He might die, and there would be no one to christen him. 
Or / might die — people do so very often. He would not 
mind, would he ? ' 

* Mind ! of course not, if you really wish it. But it is 
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altogether unnecessary, you know ; neither you nor baby is 
going to die. Six weeks hence you will laugh at the idea.' 

But Lady Mary buried her face in her hands with a sick 
shiver. 

* Oh ! I shall wish we had^ she said, and the sharp ring 
in the sweet young voice made Dr. Brookes look grave. 
Was it possible his patient's mind was seriously affected? 
He almost began to fear it. 



CHAPTER X 



' A soul shall draw from out the vast.' 



September flew rapidly away, October had come, in its 
gorgeous robes of crimson and gold and brown, and the 
joy-bells were ringing madly in the solid Norman tower of 
the fine old village church for the birth of Colonel Searle's 
son and heir. 

In deference to Lady Mary's wishes, her home-coming 
had been a quiet one, but Lady Mary had expressed no 
wishes with regard to this still greater, and, in one sense, 
far more public event ; so relays of ringers, more enthusiastic 
than capable, relieved each other by turns at the ropes, and 
at the great pewter pots of clear, cold October drawn for 
them at the village inn, for which Colonel Searle, in the 
gladness of his heart, would without doubt be only too 
ready to pay. 

It was not often Mrs. Cramp broached such ale for them 
as they drank to-day — her choicest liquor was hardly choice 
enough to grace the birthday of the tiny atom of huipanity 
who might one day be as good and as popular a landlord 
as was Anthony Searle himself. So that long before even- 
ing Mrs. Cramp's choice October had done its genial work, 
and the old bells, partaking of the inebriation of their 
ringers, rang out changes more varied and wonderful than 
any yet produced by sober guild of change-ringers. 

Lady Mary, white and still and looking strangely happy, 
lay on the pillows of the great curtained catafalque in 
which generations of dead-and-gone Searles had been 
born and had died, and listened to their vagaries. Whether 
Lady Mary loved her husband Dr. Brookes imagined he 
had grave reason to doubt — no one could doubt that she 
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loved her child. The expression in her eyes was some- 
thing little short of rapture when the shapeless bundle of 
flannel, yclept already 'Master Baby,' was laid in the 
young mother's languid arm. Hot, smarting, passionate 
tears of love and pride welled up at sight of the little, 
wizened, unlovely face, anent which the sharpest promptings 
of politeness could not call up a compliment on other lips ; 
foolish little meaningless sounds and words rushed in 
torrents to the pretty pale lips, when only nurse was by to 
listen to and perhaps smile at the instinctive and inarti- 
culate outpourings of-the mother's heart. 

Never a Searle of them all was ushered into the world 
with more thought and care and tenderness than this last 
sturdy little scion of the fine old family. Could too much 
be done for him, could too much be thought of him, when 
so much depended on his frail little life, when so many 
interests, so much influence for good or evil, would rest 
later in those crumpled little hands, whose aimless, feeble 
touch stirred Lady Mary's whole being as nothing had had 
power to stir it hitherto? Lady Mary herself had been 
inclined to make her preparations for the little new-comer 
on a more modest scale than one would, perhaps, have 
expected ; but Mrs. Jefferson, who certainly had not been 
prepared to find her mistress economical, would have none 
of it. Why should he have a square inch less cambric or a 
shred less Valenciennes than any Searle before him ? The 
good old lady was positively shocked at the sweet sim- 
plicity of her young mistress's ideas as to highly born 
babies and their requirements, and succeeded so thoroughly 
in imbuing her with a depressing sense of her own ignor- 
ance on that important subject, that it resulted in Lady 
Mary's giving her carte blanche in the matter of ordering — 
she was only too glad, she said, to have the trouble taken 
off* her hands. 

Mrs. Jefferson took her at her word, and the result was 
magnificent. Colonel Searle was not likely to think any- 
thing too much for his wife and baby at such a time ; she 
might safely indulge her feminine love of spending to an 
extent hitherto undreamed-of in the good lady's annals, — 
the outcome of which argument was the constant arrival of 
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drapers' parcels, in which reposed dainty wrappers, destined 
to enfold Lady Mary's slender self; filmy gowns in which 
to clothe the tiny heir or heiress during the first steps of 
its journey through this rough and toilsome world ; pretty 
trifles of all descriptions, some useful, some not, but all 
supposed to be indispensable to an occasion such as Mrs. 
Jefferson, in the pride and triumph of her heart, was bent 
upon celebrating in a graceful and befitting fashion. 

Mr. Martin, in accordance with Lady Mary's whim, had 
taken up his abode, for the time-being, at Comberleigh 
Manor, and occasion had been when Dr. Brookes, well- 
nigh despairing of both the frail lives committed to his 
hand, had thought of the good, quiet old man, pacing the 
long dining-room in dreamy patience down below, with a 
peculiar feeling of comfort and peace. But the greater 
danger was over now, and Lady Mary, just sufl&ciently 
conscious of the peril she had passed through to look at 
the sleepy October sunshine with a delicious new thrill of 
gratitude that she still beheld it, lay weak and white and 
smiling, with her baby in her arms. 

And so she lay for many a day, white and still, with that 
strange new light and meaning in her eyes, no weaker, 
and, as far as Dr. Brookes could see, not much stronger. 

* We must have a nurse for baby ; it is too much for you,' 
he said one day, his keen eyes dwelling critically on the 
delicate, spirituelle face before him. 

* Why ? Don't I get strong as quickly as I ought ? ' she 
asked him a little hurriedly. 

* No,' he said thoughtfully, * I ought to have had you 
downstairs before this, and you see I daren't have you 
dressed yet. I wonder if you are — worrying yourself about 
anything? I wonder — if you have anything on your 
mind ? ' 

* No— o, I don't think so.' 

* You don't think so ! Come, that is not very encourag- 
ing! Don't you want to get well? I wonder if I told 
you a little secret — something that I did when you were so 
very ill ' 

But Lady Mary's mind had fastened upon part of the 
doctor's speech, and she heard nothing of the secret he 
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mentioned with so much outward confidence and inward 
perturbation. 

•Want to get well? Of course I want to get well! 
What makes you think I don't ? I must get well — I have 
so much to do ' 

'There!' said the doctor sharply — 'there's another of 
your incomprehensible fancies. You haven't anything to do 
but get well as quickly or as slowly as you like. I knew 
you were worrying yourself about something ! I wish I 
could think of something to rouse you up a little ! You 
want rousing. What do you say to having baby christened ? 
He is quite old enough — a month on Tuesday, — and you 
were anxious on the subject, I remember, before he was 
bom.' 

Lady Mary looked thoughtful for a moment or two, but 
the idea seemed to please her. 

* I should like it,' she said, * very much indeed. He is 
old enough to be christened — he ought to be christened ; 
don't you think so ? ' — with growing interest 

The doctor nodded, well pleased. 

*When you are well enough to come downstairs, baby 
shall be christened.' 

*I will be downstairs before to-day week,' said Lady 
Mary. 

She kept her word. She threw oflf the despondency, 
apathy, indifference Dr. Brookes had fought against so 
vainly and so long, and set herself to get strong with a 
determination that cheered Mrs. Jefferson's heart. Then 
arose the momentous question — what was baby to be 
called? Anthony, Jasper, Eric — Eric, Jasper, Anthony! — 
it did not seem that ever a Searle had been called anything 
else but one of these three names. Lady Mary had her 
sofa carried into the gallery, where hung the portraits of the 
dead-and-gone Searles, that she might study the various 
bearers of the three good old names, to one of which the 
choice of their sponsors seemed limited. 

* Would your ladyship call him Anthony, after his father?' 
suggested Mrs. Jefferson ; ' the eldest son has always been 
an Anthony, since time out of mind.' 

But Lady Mary seemed strangely disinclined to adopt 
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that most natural of courses. Anthony ! — who could think 
of calling a round, rosy, dimpled baby Anthony'^ Of 
course, for a man of Colonel Searle's age, the name was a 
fitting and appropriate one, but for Baby ! 

'And Jasper would hardly do, would it?' said Dr. 
Brookes, who was assisting at the conference — in Lady 
Mary's peculiarly lonely position these two were all the 
counsellors she possessed. 

'Jasper! — it is a nice name! Why would it not do?' 
asked her ladyship thoughtfully. 

The doctor looked a little embarrassed. 

* Well, you see — there is the other Jasper. This young 
gentleman will have upset his calculations a little, I 
shouldn't wonder, — though of course he must have known 
what he had to expect when his uncle married.' 

'Jasper! Oh'— with a quick breath, — 'Jasper Searle, 
the heir ! I had forgotten. No, I could not call him 
Jasper.' 

* Did your ladyship ever see Mr. Jasper ? ' inquired Mrs. 
Jefferson. 

* No ; is he nice ? ' asked Lady Mary quickly. 

* Yes, milady, he is — a great favourite ' — hesitating a 
little, — *but, of course, we all knew, when the master 
married, that Mr. Jasper need not hope to succeed him.' 

*No,' said her ladyship a little absently; *but — baby's 
name. Dr. Brookes : I think I shall have to call him Eric ; 
there is nothing else left.' 

* It is a good name,' said the doctor ; * but we must not 
settle a momentous question of this sort too quickly, you 
know. Has the topic received the discussion suitable to 
its gravity ? ' 

* When there are only three names to choose from, and 
two are disposed of, one can't discuss the other one very 
long,' said her ladyship, a grave smile gleaming in her 
clear eyes. *I think the question is practically decided. 
Now, who are to be his godfathers ? Will you stand proxy 
for Colonel Searle, Dr. Brookes ? Of course, he must be 
one.' 

* Don't you think it would be better,' speaking with a slow 
deliberation that betrayed considerable nervousness, *to 
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wait a day or two, and let the Colonel be his own 
proxy ? ' 

The sudden expression of irritation, distaste, anger, that 
any mention of her husband always brought to Lady Mary's 
face, silenced Dr. Brookes once again. 

* If I wish Colonel Searle to come home, I will send for 
him, Dr. Brookes. I have only missed one mail since I 
have been ill, he knows all that is taking place, and if he 
wishes to return he can. But I should not think of upset- 
ting all his arrangements by asking him to come home ; it 
is entirely unnecessary. I do not wish it' 

Lady Mary held out her arms for the small bundle 
of costly lace reposing against Mrs. Jefferson's motherly 
bosom, and charmed away her irritation by the contem- 
plation of the tiny creature whose every touch was magic 
and every movement balm. Dr. Brookes and Mrs. Jeffer- 
son exchanged looks. 

' What an unfortimate thing it is she is so set against her 
husband coming back ! ' said Mrs. Jefferson, as soon as she 
and the doctor were alone. 

' Unfortunate ! My good soul, it 's calamitous ! ' said the 
doctor, looking sadly perplexed. *You see, the fact is, 
when we thought we should lose her, I sent for him, and he 
may be here any minute.' 

* WYiaUver will her ladyship say ? ' exclaimed Mrs. Jeffer- 
son aghast 

* I don't know,' said the doctor ruefully ; * you see, when 
one is happily married oneself, one cannot realise that, 
perhaps, other people feel differently. But he ought to 
have been here long before now. Perhaps she knows and 
has prevented it I own I devoutly hope so.' 

Mrs. Jefferson shook her head with much meaning and 
dejection. 

* Poor Colonel Searle — a good man like that ! ' she said, 
and the doctor nodded entire comprehension. 

Preparations for the little heir's christening went forward 
rapidly, but the difficulty as to who was to be his other 
godpapa still remained. It was a surprising, nay, an 
unprecedented thing, that Colonel Searle's idolised wife 
should be, to all intents and purposes, utterly friendless 
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and alone at such a time as this. Yet so it was. Dr. 
Brookes and Mrs. Jefferson accepted the situation without 
remark ; it was her ladyship's whim, iCnd, of course, her lady- 
ship's whim must be gratified. That Lady Mary was in a 
real difl&culty whence to procure baby's second sponsor 
never occurred to them. Yet so it was. Visions of the 
head gardener or the upper coachman, attired in his Sun- 
day best and standing proxy for the old Earl of Ballyriggan 
chained fast by the gout in the middle of his bog in Ireland, 
were chasing each other wildly through her ladyship's mind, 
when the problem was solved in an entirely unexpected 
way. 

The county had been very attentive during Lady Mary's 
illness ; Colonel Searle's young wife and prospective baby 
had been received with open arms, but from all intercourse 
with her neighbours Lady Mary shrank almost nervously. 
She accepted their offerings of flowers and fruit with pretty 
little friendly messages of thanks and gratitude, but she 
held steadily to her determined refusal to see anybody — a 
refusal that Dr. Brookes combated in vain. But the report 
spread that Lady Mary had left her room and was down- 
stairs again — nay, had even walked on the terrace, and spent 
an afternoon on her couch under the great cedars on the 
lawn ; and then the determination of the county to inspect 
the new arrival became every day more difficult to fpil. 

The initiative was taken by Sir Owen Meredith, an octo- 
genarian baronet who was one of Anthony Searle's oldest 
friends. He and his wife drove over one afternoon and 
were ushered into Lady Mary's morning-room. Mother 
and child were there, lying in smiling idleness in the bright 
glow of the wood fire, and both the young strangers took 
their plunge into county society together. 

* Baby going to be christened ! You would have christ- 
ened him and never told me ! * 

So Sir Owen, and only Lady Mary's own peculiar charm 
kept the note of offence out of his voice. 

* Why, it has been a promise since Anthony was a boy, 
that I was to be godfather to his heir, if ever he had one,* 
he went on. * Hasn't he mentioned it to you, my dear ? It 
is not like Anthony to forget a promise.' 
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The colour rose swiftly in Lady Mary's delicate face. 

' Oh, I shall be so glad, so honoured, if you will, dear Sir 
Owen ! No, Anthony has not mentioned it in his letters. 
You see, the ceremony is to be such a simple one — only in 
the dining-room here ; I daresay he does not realise things 
as we do at home.' 

Lady Mary's soft, sweet eyes were fast soothing the old 
gentleman's wounded feelings, but the slight from his old 
friend was bitter. 

' And didn't he mention it before, when you were with 
him? Surely he has talked about me! You know me, 
don't you, my dear, by hearsay, at all events? Did he 
never hint at what he knew I wished ? ' 

'My dear,' interrupted Lady Meredith, noticing the 
shade of trouble in her young hostess's face, ' my dear, it 
was unexpected ; she is young and inexperienced, and she 
wasn'twith her husband, you know ' — smiling almost tenderly 
at the frail child in her white robes before her, — ' it was 
hardly likely you would be mentioned — in that way.' 

* So long as I was mentioned at all, I shall have to forgive 
him,' said the old man, with a short laugh ; * but I 'm baby's 
godfather, and have been these forty years. Why, Anthony 
was like my own son, long before you were bom, my dear * 
— with a gallant, old-fashioned bow that brought the colour 
into the young wife's pale cheek again. 

And so Lady Mary's difficulty was settled, and the day 
of baby's christening dawned soft and bright and sunny. 
It was a pretty ceremony that took place in the long,^ 
sombre dining-room, with its double line of dead-and-gone 
Searles looking down in grave approval on the enrolment 
of yet another Eric in the line of honourable and honoured 
names ; and the prettiest thing about it was the sweet and 
serious face of the fair young mother, whose strength held 
out till the end of the short service, and then collapsed in a 
way that alarmed Sir Owen for his favourite's pretty wife. 

* You '11 have to look after that young woman,' he said to 
Dr. Brookes, his bluff voice a little husky with unwonted 
feeling. * She '11 slip through our fingers like water if we 
don't look out.' 

* I 'm going to look out,' said Dr. Brookes shortly. 

H 
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It was afternoon, and Lady Mary lay with her couch 
turned towards the window, not conscious for the moment 
of anything but profound and sorely needed restfulness, too 
weary even to think. Baby was in her arms, in all the 
glory of his christening robe and his new coral and bells. 
The soft November sunlight fell gently over the last linger- 
ing blooms on the glowing half-circle of scarlet geraniums 
and white marguerites upon which her window gave, and 
the gorgeous leaves from the belt of shrubbery which shut- 
in her view fluttered ever and anon in light showers to the 
earth. A voice in the hall broke the absolute stillness, and 
recalled her wandering attention from the borderland of 
dreams. She listened with languid interest. It was Mrs. 
Jefferson's voice, remonstrating with some one else, some 
stranger whose tones were clearer, higher, more refined. 

*You cannot see her ladyship this afternoon, ma'am. 
The doctor's orders were strictly against her being dis- 
turbed. The young heir was christened this morning, and 
the excitement is as much as she is strong enough for in 
one day. Indeed, ma'am, I can't ! The doctor left strict 
directions against it.' 

' My business is imperative ' — the voice was a lady's, soft 
and silver-clear. ' I will not do her ladyship more harm 
than I can help, I must see her ! It is absolutely 
necessary ! ' 

The door opened and closed again. Some one crossed 
the room slowly in the direction of the sofa. Lady Mary 
turned her languid head, and brought the persistent stranger 
within her range of vision. Moment after moment passed, 
and still Lady Mary's eyes rested on her visitor. And as 
she looked, the colour ebbed swiftly from the sweet and 
delicate face, the rounded, reposeful limbs grew motionless 
and stiff, the dewy eyes grew hard and wide and cold with 
fear. Her voice came in a low moan from between the 
drawn white lips — * Merciful Heaven, is it you ? ' 



CHAPTER XI 

' How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done ! * 

*Yes, Lady — Mary — Searle!' — with an odd little pause 
between the three words of her name. * Yes, Lady — Mary 
,. — Searle, it is I ! ' 

There was an instant's profound pause. Then her lady- 
ship's visitor moved softly and slowly between her hostess 
and the window, took a critical and leisurely survey of the 
motionless white figure on the couch, and burst into a ring- 
ing peal of laughter. Her hostess never moved, her lips 
slightly parted, her eyes wide with terror, her gaze never 
leaving the face of the unexpected intruder. A very lovely 
face it was, too, lit with a pair of china-blue eyes, framed by 
clustering rings of golden hair, rippling all over with amuse- 
ment and a wicked, laughing mockery that seemed to turn 
the other woman to stone. 

*And the heir was Christened this morning, was he? 
Let me look at him.' 

Then the half-paralysed figure on the sofa moved. 
Slowly, almost automatically, she drew the sleeping child 
closer in her arms, as though to ward him from the touch of 
something evil, something vile. 

* Well,' said the visitor, after a moment's intense silence, 
sitting down and bringing her mocking, laughing face on a 
level with the cold, still one before her ; * well, have you 
nothing to say to me ? I come here and find you bearing 
my name, wearing my clothes, nursing my baby ' — with a 
lightning-flash of wicked malice in the bright eyes, — * and 
you have nothing to say ! ' 

The shrinking girl on the sofa moistened her dry lips 

116 
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once or^^twice as though about to speak, but she said — 
nothing. 

* What does it all mean ? ' the stranger went on, her look 
of amusement gradually giving place to one of haughty^ and 
indignant interrogation. ' I think I have a right to some 
explanation ! I come to my own house and find you here ! 
— installed as mistress, spending my money, usurping my 
place, an adventuress! — an impostor! What does it all 
mean ? Who and what are you ? * 

Then the cowering culprit before her spoke. 

* You know me,' she said, her stiff lips moving slowly over 
the words ; * you can have no doubt now as to either who 
—or what — I am.' 

' And you dare to come to my house ! — to take my name ! 
— call yourself Colonel Searle's wife and your baby his heir ! 
— to christen him Eric, with Sir Owen Meredith as his god- 
father ! — oh, you see, I know all about it ! — and more than 
all that, you dare to let me come dxAfind you here ! ' 

Sybil shivered from head to foot 

* If I had known,* she began, her voice coming back to 
her by degrees, * I should not have added that to my list of 
crimes. Do you think I should have let you come and find 
me here — if I had known ? ' 

' Known ! You must have known that such a thing was 
possible ! — likely to happen any day ! Suppose we had all 
come — as we might have done! Are you absolutely 
hardened ? Don't you care for anything ? Has even the 
exposure no dread for you ? Is that why you have done 
it?' 

An almost convulsive shudder shook the guilty woman. 
She turned and hid her face on her arm. 

* What was I to do ? ' she gasped. * I had no money, 
hardly enough to pay my fare down here — no home, no 
friends ' 

* And no husband ? ' put in Lady Mary tentatively. 
There was a moment's intense stillness. 

*So you turned our little comedy to very practical 
account ! ' went on her ladyship, her tongue a whip of 
scorpions to the unhappy outcast before her ; * you tried in 
earnest what we had practised in fun. You imposed upon 
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the county to the extent of getting a baronet for your father- 
less baby's godfather. You have given my husband the 
pleasure of paying for any little expense you may have been 
put to these last few weeks. I don^t know whether he will 
quite appreciate the honour when he hears about it ! ' 

' Show a little mercy,' pleaded the dull, smothered voice 
from the sofa. * Don't speak like that ! — as if I had done 
it for fun — or out of wicked thieving ! Think what there was 
before me ! What could I do ? Where could I go ? There 
was nothing but the workhouse — or the river ! It was at 
least a chance of escape from starvation. You started it 
yourself ! — you made me take your name in fun — you left 
me your letters to post — you made everything easy for me 
— you put the temptation in my way ! — and when once I 
had burnt your letter to Mrs. Jefferson, it was too late to go 
back then. I did it on impulse — it seemed the only way ! 
And then I had to go on — to carry it out I was going 
away — at once — as soon as I was strong enough to carry 
my baby and hide somewhere — and I never remembered 
Colonel Searle's money when I took the first step. I Mrill 
pay him— every penny. Oh, don't be so cruel ! — think what 
you might have done, if you had been in my place ! ' 

The girl was sobbing wildly now. Lady Mary sprang 
up and paced the long room filled with the warm lights of 
sunset 

* My conscience,* she said, with stinging sarcasm, ' may 
not be of so very superior a quality as yours. Miss Canning, 
but I think it would prevent my ever finding myself quite in 
your place. And this ' — sitting down in front of her sobbing 
duplicate, the mocking amusement creeping back into her 
eyes, — ' this is the very superior young person who used to 
take upon herself to correct my morals with such a charming 
appearance of sincerity at Rushponds ! This is the saintly 
and spotless young woman who disapproved so highly of the 
harmless little frisks that I indulged in ! I must say, my 
dear Sybil, you are a little disappointing ! * 

Sybil rose unsteadily from her couch, the slumbering babe 
still jealously hidden in her arms. Lady Mary put her hand 
on her shoulder ; something in the girl's face sobered her. 

* Where are you going, Sybil ? ' 
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' I don't know. I am going away. I can't bear any 
more ' 

She staggered slightly. Lady Mary's firm hand put her 
back. 

' No,' she said quietly ; ' I have not done with you yet. 
And you think I am hard on you,' she went on after a pause, 
* wanting in feeling and consideration ? That is another 
proof of the different points from which we see things. I, 
my dear Sybil, do nothing but wonder how it is that I don't 
feel more angry about it — how it is that I don't shriek with 
virtuous anger and indignation — as you would have done in 
my place — why I don't even now ring for my servants, and 
have you put off the premises, as the fraud you undoubtedly 
are ! I don't think it is my old friendship for you — you did 
your best to destroy that at Rushponds. I don't think it is 
anything except the cleverness of it. I always did appreciate 
a clever woman, good or bad ! And it was clever of you, 
Sybil' — the wicked laugh coming back into her voice, — 'even 
when it is me you have cheated, I can't help remember- 
ing that ! ' 

Sybil answered nothing ; in the whirl of anguished sensa- 
tion she had hardly heard. 

* I must be a very charitably minded woman,' went on her 
ladyship musingly, 'much more so than you would have 
been uncJer the same circumstances. I don't feel any of that 
shrinking from a sinning sister that good people would feel 
upon such an occasion. I should like to look at the baby, 
very much — if yoii would only let me. I am indignant, 
naturally, at what you have chosen to do, but I am quite 
ready to acknowledge that it was partly my own fault. I did 
make it easy for you, as you say. I quite appreciate the neat 
way in which you have got over your difficulty, my dear — ' 

* Don't ! ' — Sybil covered her ears with her hands, as the 
sharp, pained cry escaped her. It was horrible, this light, 
airy handling of the agony of soul she had sounded to the 
depths. There was such an utter absence of all feeling in 
the other's words — sympathy, perhaps, could hardly be ex- 
pected. But she was not womanly, she was hardly human, 
except in her indignation at the fraud that had been prac- 
tised on herself. 
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' Don^t what ? ' 

* Don't talk so cruelly ! Haw can you laugh ? Can't you 
imagine how I have suffered ? Don*t you see ' — holding one 
transparent hand to the light— 'that it has very nearly killed 
me ! Oh, how I wish — how I wish it had ! * 

Lady Mary watched the quivering, sobbing figure, a little 
line of thought coming and going in her white forehead. 
Perhaps, considering everything, that would have been the 
most convenient way out of the situation. It was almost a 
pity it had not happened so. 

The silence grew profound. Sybil ceased to sob, and, 
but for the tense rigidity of the muscles, the slender figure 
might have been that of a dead woman. Lady Mary sat 
also silent, her delicate brows knitted, her lips pursed up in 
unwonted gravity. The pause became oppressive. Ljsidy 
Mary broke it with a slight effort. 

* Well, Sybil, what am I to do ? ' 

Sybil moved slowly and stiffly. She faced her interrogator, 
a dull fire in her eyes, a burning spot of shame on either 
cheek. 

* There is only one thing you can do ! Call them, tell 
them everything — it is only right ! Turn me out — I deserve 
it ! I will bear everything — it is only just ! I don't know 
why you did not do it at first ! It was not out of affection 
for me — I know that ' 

* No,' interrupted her ladyship, * it wasn't ! I don't know 
why I don't feel worse about it. I tell you that frankly 
enough. And suppose I do turn you out and we have an 
unmitigated scandal ! — what will you do then, Sybil ? ' 

* I don't know.' 

* And where will you go ? ' 
' I don't know.* 

Lady Mary laughed an odd little laugh. She drew her 
chair nearer her companion, and spoke deliberately, still 
with that unwonted shade of thought upon her face. 

* Sybil, I don't want to be unkind to you. I don't think you 
can justly say I have been unkind to you as it is. I may 
not be a woman of such fine feelings as — as your own, for 
instance, but I am not a brute. I have no intention of dis- 
gracing you. We must end this state of things as soon as 
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possible, of course, but I don't want to make things any 
worse for you than they are already.* 

Sybil listened in amaze and bewilderment. Could this 
be Lady Mary ? Had she found some one who would help 
her at last, and after such a discovery ? 

* Don't think I cannot sympathise with you ' — the words 
fell soft and gentle on Sybil's incredulous ears ; ' I can guess 
something of what this must have been to you.' 

Then Sybil's tears came, a very tempest. 

' Oh, you are too good ! ' she cried, * and I have behaved 
so vilely ! — betrayed your friendship — cheated you — robbed 
you ! Why did I not tell you at Rushponds ? I tried to 
once, and you stopped me — you didn't know, of course. 
You made me think you would be so different ! I would 
not have cheated you — if I could have thought of any 
other way. You were always good to me ! Oh, why did 
I do it!' 

' Hush, hush,' said Lady Mary, taking the hot, trembling 
hand in her cool, light fingers ; * tell me now — tell me all 
about it' 

*It was when my father died. I had nothing, — no 
friends — Lady Bramsden had told me not to go to her, — 
and no money. We loved each other — he took me to his 
own house. I had nowhere else to go. I thought, of 
course, that we should be married — and I loved him so ! 
I had no thought or will apart from him — he could not do 
wrong — then. Besides, to me it was the same thing. I 
was his wife ! ' 

* I see,' said Lady Mary musingly ; * you simply dispensed 
with the ceremony. Well, and after ? ' 

* A lady came — his aunt. She talked to me, and oh, the 
things she said ! She did not mean to be cruel — she was 
good really. She took me home with her — and talked 
with me, and prayed with me, and made me most unhappy 
— and then she got me a situation — with Mrs. Mount- 
raven, a friend of hers.' 

* And then ? ' 

* I went — with Mrs. Mountraven — to Rushponds.' 

* Will you let me — look at him ? ' asked Lady Mary, after 
a pause. 
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Sybil complied instantly this time, her tears raining down 
on his sleeping face. 

'I don*t know much about babies,' said her ladyship 
thoughtfully, * but he looks to me a very fine specimen/ 

* He is — a beauty ! ' said Sybil, in a shamefaced whisper. 
Yesterday she had not whispered — yesterday she had 
kissed his dimpled limbs, and rejoiced over him in the day- 
light — yesterday she had been Lady Mary Searle, and not 
the convicted criminal to-day found her ! 

* If he were yours,' she went on, in the same low tone, 
with a pathetic appreciation of her absence of right to exult 
over the child she had borne into the world — * if he were 
yours, wouldn't you think him a beautiful boy ? ' 

Lady Mary sprang from her seat, and turned sharply 
towards the Mrindow. The last crimson shaft of the sunset 
sought her out, and lit up the gold of her hair and the blue 
of her eyes — eyes in whose pellucid clearness a half-formed 
idea was slowly struggling into life. 

'Why are things so crooked in this world?' she said 
slowly. * What good is he to you ? — and I ! — I would give 
ten years of my life if he were mine ! ' 

Sybil clasped more closely in her arms her trouble, her 
Nemesis, her chastisement for her ignorant, youthful, 
beautiful faith that the man she loved could do no wrong. 
Was he no good to her ? Would she be without him at all 
the cost? Lady Mary turned suddenly, and knelt down 
before the pale young mother and her branded child. 

* Sybil, give him to me ! ' she said rapidly. It was no 
half-formed idea now, it was a definite, unswerving purpose. 
' What can he ever be to you but a shame and a disgrace ? 
What can you do for him ? What will his life be with no 
one but you to look to ? Give him to me, Sybil ! I will 
be good to him, I will indeed! He shall be Colonel 
Searle's heir in very truth ' 

But Sybil had drawn back with unmistakable decisign. 

* Give him to you ! Give you my baby — and never see 
him any more ! Be separated from him ' 

* I never said you should be separated from him ! You 
should see him sometimes — very often ! I would provide 
for you, I would indeed ! It would make it so much easier 
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for you. Think ! — what are your plans ? — you haven't any ! 
How will you keep yourself from starving? He will be 
nothing but a clog round your neck. You ought to be glad 
to be rid of him ! You ought to jump at such a chance as 

I have offered you ! It isn't as if you were ' 

But Sybil held her clog fast 

* I don't know whether I have any right to him,' she said, 
her lips quivering, her eyes on fire ; * I only know that no 
one shall ever persuade me to do anything that will 
separate him from me ! No one will know — this — against 
him unless I tell them ! I can work ! — there are lots of 
things I can do ' 

Lady Mary laid her hand on her arm. 

' Then I wouldn't separate you ! You shall stay on here 
too ! You shall be my companion — anything you like, — 
only let me have the boy ! Impossible ? Nonsense ! — it is 
quite easy ! I could manage everything ! Sybil, thinks at 
least consider it.' 

Sybil drew a long breath, and the temptation sank, sank ! 
What did the idea mean ? Food, shelter, some sort of a 
plan for the future — but it was monstrous, impossible! 
She raised her hands to her head as though by closing 
her bodily ears she could deafen her soul to the voice 
of the tempter. Lady Mary watched every change in her 
face. 

* It is quite impossible, it could never be done ! Very 
well, let us face the alternative. I don't want to be — 
brutal. I don't even wish to treat you as you must know 
you deserve to be treated. I shall exact a promise from 
you that you will have — effaced yourself by to-day week. 
That day I shall return to Comberleigh, and explain matters 
to the household. Where will you go ? ' 

A robin sent his sudden, cheerful whistle out into the 
stillness of the sunset. The wood fire cracked and sput- 
tered merrily on the polished dogs in the grate. Where 
should she go ? 

* It isn't as if you were well and strong. Then it might 
be possible. But to-day you can hardly stand. By to-day 
week you may, if you go on satisfactorily, be able to walk 
across the room. You need every care and attention, and 
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I don't suppose you have a penny in the world. You will 
go from here to the hospital, the workhouse hospital. They 
won't let you keep your baby there ! * 

The sleeping bwibe in his lace robes stirred uneasily. The 
mother's grasp was almost convulsive. 

* Don't think that I shall feel called upon to help you/ 
the soft, even, pitiless voice went on. * I would help you 
in one way, yes, but I make no secret of the fact that it is 
for my benefit and not for yours. I generally arrange 
matters for my own advantage — if I can. I never deny it. 
If some one else benefits at the same time, so much the 
better for them. It seems to me that the person who 
benefits most appreciably by my last suggestion is — not 
myself. Still, I benefit sufficiently to make me anxious to 
come to an agreement of some sort, if possible. If you 
would be guided by me ' 

Sybil's breath came short and dry. She tried to speak 
once or twice before the words would come. 

' You are talking wildly,' she said faintly. * How could 
you possibly make people believe ? All the village knows ! 
And Colonel Searle, you could not deceive him ! He 
would suspect you at once ! ' 

The woman who argues is lost — Lady Mary knew that. 

* Suspect ! Anthony suspect me ! You don't know him, 
Sybil. Anthony would believe anything except that I could 
tell a lie. And he isn't coming home for three years — he 
won't be very sure about dates or anything else by that 
time. Sybil, be reasonable I It is simple, easy \ — it is the 
only thing you can do ! You ought to jump at the offer 
I have made you. You ought to rejoice at the chance that 
sent me here to-day ' 

* What did bring you ? ' 

Not that it mattered, but the question offered a moment's 
relief from the intolerable oppression of that appalling 
decision.. 

Lady Mary began to laugh again. 

'Didn't you know that Dr. Brookes telegraphed to 

. Malta to tell Colonel Searle that if he wanted to see his 

wife alive he was to come home at once ? " Baby well, but 

wife in hourly danger. Come home at once." That was 
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the surprising communication that fortunately fell into my 
hands instead of Anthony's. I simply suppressed it' 

* And did you guess ? * 

* No, not exactly. I suspected something of this kind, 
though. Now, Sybir — looking at her watch, — Met us 
settle our plan of campaign. We haven't many minutes. 
I must catch my train back to town.' 

It was settled. The compact was signed, sealed, and 
delivered. Lady Mary had said it, and it was done. Sybil 
sat up, thtilling with horror as she realised the audacity of 
the proposed fraud. 

* I dare not,' she whispered, ' it is ' 

* So wicked,' mimicked her ladyship. * That has lost its 
effect, dear; sackcloth and sermons don't fit nowadays. 
Come, Sybil, we must be quick. Whom have you seen ? 
We won't count Mrs. Jefferson and the house servants, 
they are soon disposed of — but outsiders. There is the 
doctor — he is only a locum tenens — Dr. Grey is the one we 
shall have to reckon with. Martin, the clergyman — once, 
you say ; we must risk that. Sir Owen and Lady Meredith 
— they are both over eighty; in the natural course of events 
they must die some day. You don't mean to say those are 
all, Sybil, a//? Why, it is positively providential ! * ejaculated 
her ladyship piously ; * there are no difficulties. If you will 
only be guided by me, nothing could be easier ! Stay here 
till you are stronger, then come up to town. I will send 
you an address. How soon do you think you can ? One 
week ! That is better. O Sybil, what a chance to be 
thrown in any one's way ! Supposing I had missed it ! ' 

* Why is it such a chance ? I don't understand. Why 
are you — so anxious ? ' 

* Anxious ! — when if Anthony dies and there is no heir 
everything goes to Jasper ! Of course I am anxious. I 
shouldn't be absolutely a beggar — I don't mean that; 
Anthony would be able to make some provision for me — 
but think of the difference.' 

*You are putting yourself terribly into my power,' said 
Sybil, her last fttttd of opposition gone, whirled away on 
the current of Lady Mary's irresistible will. * How do you 
know I shall not betray you ? ' 
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' You dare not — for your own sake.' 

* Not unless you took my baby — away from me ! I don't 
know what I might do then,' said Sybil slowly. 

And so the unholy contract was concluded, and during 
the next few days and nights Sybil had ample leisure to 
ponder this her next step among the thorns and briars of 
circumstance with which her l3e was set round. Should 
she, at the eleventh hour, break her word, turn her back 
on this sinful plot, that, while it offered her food, 
clothing, shelter, a master mind on which her own weaker 
will need only lean, was big with the punishment that must 
always follow on evil-doing ? Turn from it ? Yes, but to 
what? And so Sybil's fatal want of resistance to the 
currents of her life played Kismet for her once again. 



CHAPTER XII 

' Being done, there is no pause.' 

* You little idiot ! Do you think I am going to let you 
spoil everything ftaw ? They will be here in five minutes ! 
Rouse yourself, Sybil. Come into my room.' 

The words, but for Lady Mary's pretty voice and well- 
bred accent, would have been savage; the shake that 
accompanied them was. At the eleventh hour Sybil's 
nerve had failed her. On the way down the great staircase 
to join the assembled household, she had collapsed, a 
shivering heap, into an alcove, where stood a marble Clytie 
and a group of palms. There, providentially, as she herself 
would have said. Lady Mary found her. 

' Drink this ' — pouring out some sal volatile with steady 
fingers — * and recover yourself. If you think I am going 
to let you make a miserable fiasco of everything, you are 
mistaken. I would poison you first ! ' 

Her ladyship's voice was cool and even, but her eyes 
were dangerous. She had spoken the literal truth, and 
Sybil knew it. 

* If it is too much for you, if you really are not able to 
carry it through, keep your own room till dinner. You 
must come down then ! ' 

A tinge of colour came back into Sybil's lips — it was a 
reprieve at any rate. 

* This is like you, Sybil * — a razor-edge of scorn on her soft 
tones. 'Your sense of right isn't sufficient to keep you 
from doing wrong, it is only strong enough to make you do 
it badly. I had rather have been born wicked than weak.' 

Sybil sat up and pushed the hair back from her face with 
trembling hands. 

126 
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' If I need not go down to meet them,' she said hurriedly, 
' let me know exactly what I must do to-night* 

*You must come down to dinner, and behave sanely. 
Jasper won't take much notice of you — he never does of 
any girl. Anthony may, but there will be no difficulty 
unless you make it yourself. Sybil, you can't get out of it 
now! To think of your carrying everything through so 
calmly, and breaking down at the last moment ! ' 

A low knock interrupted her. 

'Master Eric, milady, and the carriage is coming up 
the drive.* 

White, the head nurse, was standing in the doorway. 
Lady Mary held out her arms for the boy, but he had 
caught sight of Sybil, and kicked and shrieked to go 
to her. 

* Quieten him, nurse, somehow,* said her ladyship, as she 
swept down the staircase; 'he must not be making that 
noise when his father comes.* 

Sybil sprang up. For one moment she held her baby 
in her arms, astonished into quietness at the strain of that 
embrace. Then she gave him to his nurse. 

* Quick, nurse, I hear them. He will be quiet now.' 

* Aren't you coming down, ma*am ? * 

* No, I am not well. It doesn't matter. Colonel Searle 
will not miss me. Oh, go, nurse, quick ! ' 

Nurse went, vaguely disappointed. Sybil, in spite of her 
nondescript position, was a favourite in the household. A 
tall, soldierly man, grizzled and bronzed by years under 
a tropic sun, was shaking hands with the house-servants 
with his right hand. Lady Mary's cool fingers held tightly 
in his left. A dark-faced young fellow, about middle 
height, was handing his travelling impedimenta to one of 
the footmen. 

'That'll be Mr. Jasper,' said nurse, with a gasp of 
interest; and then she set her charge on his sturdy legs 
and waited for his father to notice him. 

' All new faces, my dear,* he was saying, a note of dis- 
appointment in his voice. ' Dear, dear, how things change, 
even in a year or two. Some of the old servants had been 
here fifteen years. Where is Mrs. Jefferson ? * 
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* Fa-ver ! ' 

The Colonel turned sharply. Master Eric had created 
a diversion. He held the little fellow at arm's-length a 
moment, then he gathered him to his heart, laid his grizzled 
cheek against his smooth, round, baby face, and carried 
him into the library. Lady Mary and Jasper followed, and 
her ladyship signed to nurse to come too. 

* My little son, the treasure and delight of my old age ! ' 
They heard the murmured words, low though they were. 

Nurse's eyes filled. Lady Mary turned with a little laugh. 

* Put him down, Anthony, and look at him. Don't you 
think he is a little beauty ? ' 

* I 'm — afraid I don't know much about children.* The 
Colonel was recovering his precise and somewhat formal 
manner. * I suppose it is natural that I — should think so, 
my dear ! He favours your side of the family, Jasper. 
He has your dark eyes exactly.' 

Jasper stooped, and, with the embarrassment of one to 
whom children are an unknown species, lightly touched 
the baby cheek. 

*I'm afraid, like you, sir, I don't know much about 
children. I dare say I should get on all right if I had 
him to myself for half an hour — but at present I believe 
we are mutually afraid of one another. How old is he, 
Lady Mary ? ' 

* A year and seven months.' 

'Eighteen months, isn't he, my dear?* corrected the 
Colonel dubiously. 

'Nineteen, sir,' said nurse, with smiling conclusiveness; 
* his birthday is in October.' 

The room turned dark before Lady Mary's eyes, and then 
swung madly round. That this, the only real difficulty, 
should have turned up so soon ! The Colonel turned a 
slightly puzzled face to her for confirmation. She gave 
him a smiling nod. 

* I 've no doubt you are right,' he said, with an apologetic 
courtly little bow to nurse. * A man's memory is not to 
be relied on in such matters, I know. But I thought it 
was in November.' 

Jasper said nothing. He was swinging his repeater 
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before the little one's eyes, and Eric, supporting himself by 
his cousin's fingers, was madly grabbing at it. October or 
November, what did it matter? The fact that the boy was 
there was more than sufficient for him. 

* Take him away, nurse,' said her ladyship lightly. * You 
shall see the nurseries, Anthony, after dinner.' 

But Master Eric stoutly refused to be taken away. He 
clung to Jasper's watch-chain with one hand and his legs 
with the other, shouting ' Nan, nan, nan ! ' meanwhile at 
the top of his shrill little voice. The Colonel watched him 
in mingled dismay and admiration. 

' It is Miss Canning he wants, milady,' explained nurse. 
'Shalllfetchher?' 

* Miss Canning can't come ; she is lying down with a head- 
ache. You must take him, nurse.' 

But Master Eric had found his opposition successful so 
far, and his shrieks redoubled. Jasper, laughing heartily, 
tossed him high above his head. 

* That 's right, my boy, begin as you mean to go on ! ' he 
said. 'I'm afraid he intends having his own way. Lady 
Mary.' 

*We can't be deafened in this manner,* said her 
ladyship, a cold glint in her eye. *If Miss Canning will 
ruin him, she must take the consequences. She must 
come ! ' 

* Who is Miss Canning?' asked the Colonel. 

* She is my companion. I told you about her, Anthony. 
She had no situation, no means of support of any kind. I 
provided for her really out of pity, but I must acknowledge 
I find her very useful. I wouldn't be without her now on 
any account.' 

The door opened quietly, and Sybil came in. The 
ordeal had to be gone through somehow, as well now in the 
dusk of the library as ever. She bowed to the Colonel and 
to Jasper, picked up the little rebel, and carried him kicking 
and cooing upstairs. The Colonel turned on his wife a face 
of blank surprise. 

* I — I understood from your letters, my dear, that your 
companion was elderly ! That — very beautiful girl cannot 
be any older than you are ! ' 

I 
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*She is nineteen,' said her ladyship composedly; *and it 
was because she was so pretty ' 

'Yes, I understand. It was like your kind heart, my 
pet But — I certainly imagined her elderly. I suppose, at 
a distance, one is apt to form wrong impressions.' 

Her ladyship's kind heart jumped oddly. If it should 
occur to the Colonel to inquire more closely as to what 
grounds he had for his wrong impressions — with regard to 
his little son's birthday, for instance — she might find a few 
more difficulties in her path than she had anticipated. 

Dinner, as Sybil was accustomed to it, was a simple 
enough matter. Lady Mary, during the six or seven 
months she had lived at Comberleigh, had visited little and 
received no one, and Sybil was hardly prepared for the 
formal and ceremonious function dinner burgeoned into, 
now that the master was at home again. Her first glimpse 
of the brilliantly lighted dining-room, flashing with glass and 
silver and radiant with flowers, where Jenkins, the butler, 
and his two velvet-footed subordinates awaited the little 
party, made her remember her white dress and the azaleas 
in her hair with a throb of thankfulness. She found her- 
self seated between Lady Mary and the Colonel, but they 
both seemed a long way off. Jasper was opposite, but 
quite invisible by reason of the erection of maidenhair and 
geraniums that adorned the centre of the table. Mercifully, 
no one took any notice of her, and when the beating in her 
throat and the singing in her ears had subsided a little. 
Lady Mary was speaking. 

* I wonder, Anthony, if you meant to resign so soon, that 
you went to India at all, dear. Nearly two years ! Surely 
you would rather have spent them at home ! ' 

*My dearest, can you doubt it? But when I went to 
India, as you say, two years ago, there was more than a 
hint of trouble ahead. I could not have resigned then. 
Then, you must remember, I am nearly sixty, sweetheart ! 
In another year or so that ' — here the Colonel coloured and 
choked, and Sybil got her first glimpse of the choleric 
temper he was credited with — * that iniquitous superannua- 
tion scheme would touch me ! I thought it better to leave 
the service myself than to be thrown on one side as old and 
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worthless and worn out. It is all very well in one way. 
Let men take advantage of it if they wish to. But for a 
man in his full strength and vigour, with ripe experience 
and trained judgment, to be kicked out, sir!' — here the 
Colonel bent his grizzled brows and glared at Jasper — 
' literally kicked out, as though his country had no further 
need of him ! — it is a crying shame, and a disgrace to the 
War Office ! ' 

* And how and when and where did you find Jasper ? * 
asked her ladyship, adroitly skirting the dangerous topic. 
* You must remember you told me nothing in your letter, 
except that he was coming home with you.* 

* Oh, Jasper turned up in Malta. I ran across him quite 
" promiscuous-like," didn't I, my boy ? He 's in treaty for 
something big somewhere, — China, isn't it, lad? But he 
won't be wanted for some little time yet, so, of course, he 
came home with me. I don't believe you would have come 
home, you rascal, if I hadn't " happened " on you just when 
I did!' 

' I should have come if I had thought there was the least 
chance of my finding you here ' — ^and the glance between 
the two men was a very cordial one, — *but naturally I 
should have hesitated to inflict myself on Lady Mary 
alone.' 

* I am sorry to hear it,' said Lady Mary, with her sweetest 
smile. * I hope, indeed, that this will never be less than 
home to you, Jasper.' 

It was the first direct allusion to the change in Jasper's 
position. Sybil felt her cheeks go cold and her lips stiff. 
The Colonel relieved his feelings by turning furiously on 
Jenkins. 

* What do you mean, sir, by bringing me chablis with my 
fish ? You know I cannot endure anything but amontillado 
with my fish ! ' 

Jenkins knew, quite as well as every one else, that he was 
simply scapegoat. He gave his master a reproachful glance, 
and removed the offending beverage. Jasper alone appeared 
perfectly unmoved. Bitter as his home-coming had been, 
keenly as he felt every phase and aspect of the new condi- 
tions, he was not the man to ' dree his weird ' in public. 
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'You are very good,* he said simply, 'and I am very glad 
to have the opportunity of spendmg some little time at 
home before I leave England again. If I do go to China, 
it is likely to be a lengthy business.' 

'What is it, my lad? — bridges?* asked the Colonel 
cheerily. 

' And railways, and all things appertaining* — with a smile. 
' It is not that the work is so tremendous ; I believe it is 
simple enough. It 's the amount of delay and officialdom 
— red-tapeism generally. It is not impossible that I might 
come back again, like a good many others, and leave the 
Celestial Empire precisely as I found it.* 

* Then I would not go ! ' said Lady Mary. 

' Oh, I should like to go ! ' said Jasper quickly. 

' You seem interested, my dear.* 

The Colonel had been watching Sybil furtively for some 
minutes. At the direct address, the girl crimsoned to her 
hair. 

' I — I like to listen,* she said, and felt at once that the 
remark was bald and schoolgirlish. 

' And do you like to talk sometimes ? * 

Sybil was acutely receptive, and she had not been spoken 
to so for a very long while. She glanced up with a shy 
smile. 

* Sometimes,* she said demurely, and the Colonel smiled, 
well pleased. 

* I hope you will be happy with us, my dear,' he went on, 
his kind old eyes beaming benevolently at her through the 
veil of maidenhair. ' It pleases me to have young people 
about the place, and I like to know that they are cheerful 
and contented* 

' Thank you,* said Sybil faintly, ' I— I am.* 
The lie stuck in her throat. Her heart warmed to the 
good man before her. How could she — oh, how could she 
ever have been induced to take part in that cruel, wicked 
deception ! And this was what her life would be like under 
his roof! How long could she bear it? What would be 
the end of it ? A magnetic attraction made her turn her 
head. Lady Mary, her eyes like molten steel, was rising. 
'How did I come to saddle myself with you?* she 
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whispered, as they crossed the hall, and her voice came 
sibilant and sharp through her small, white teeth. ' Have 
you neither sense nor self-control?* — her flashing eyes 
travelling slowly from Sybil's colourless face to her quiver- 
ing hands. * Go to your room, in Heaven's name ! I am 
in no humour for heroics to-night ! ' 

When the gentlemen followed her, which was very shortly, 
the Colonel looked all round the room for Sybil. 

* Where is our little friend, my dear ? ' 

* She isn't so very little, Anthony ; she is as tall as I am.' 
' A veritable Goliath ! ' — smiling down from his long, 

lean height on the dainty figure before him. ' And where 
is she ? ' 

* Gone to her room — in tears. She was cheerful enough 
before you showed so much solicitude for her happiness. 
I fear it will be a long time before she is cheerful again.' 

'Indeed! Why?' 

* Because you will spoil her by taking too much notice 
of her. People like that don't do with it, Anthony. If 
you are going on demoralising the household as you have 
begun, I shall find them all rather difficult to manage.' 

Jasper raised his head, as does the mariner who scents 
the coming storm. That her ladyship was out of temper 
was painfully evident The Colonel laughed a little, much 
as he would have done if a kitten had got up an entertain- 
ment for his benefit. 

* And how have I demoralised the household. May ? ' 
Lady Mary made a petulant little movement. 

' Dear, I don't approve of the maids being shaken hands 
with, and — ^and all that sort of thing. They forget their 
position, and expect all kinds of consideration and petting. 
And if you are going to ruin Sybil by encouraging her to 
dissect her own feelings, and find out whether she is or 
whether she isn't happy ' 

The Colonel put his hand on his wife's shoulder, still 
laughing. 

' My dear little one, I am quite sure that nothing I have 
done to-night can have all these disastrous consequences. 
I don't for one moment doubt your ability to manage all of 
us, in spite of a little amiable interference from me. And 
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I haven't the faintest intention of spoiling Sybil. She is a 
very sweet and charming little girl, and I am going to be 
very fond of her. I never saw anything prettier than the 
way she blushed at dinner to-night.' 

Lady Mary turned away with a light laugh. 

' Oh yes ! She can play inginue as well as any one I 
know.' 

Jasper's brows drew together in a fine black line. There 
was more than a suspicion of malice in her ladyship's tone. 
Did the Colonel hear it ? No, he did not. He would as 
soon have thought of suspecting his wife of forgery. 

'And whilst we are talking about Sybil,' he resumed, 
* I should like to know exactly what her duties are — 
what her position really is in the house. What does 
she do ? * 

' She does everything that I don't care about doing my- 
self,' said her ladyship frankly. ' She keeps the household 
books, she writes nearly all my letters, she arranges the 
flowers in the drawing-room, she plays with baby, oh, hours 
and hours ' 

* 1 hope,' said the Colonel, with a fond smile, * that you 
don't include that among the things you don't care about 
doing ! ' 

Lady Mary studied the point of her satin shoe. Then 
she looked up with a bewitching pout. It is well to be 
truthful sometimes. 

* Anthony, do you know I don't think I have the faculty 
of amusing very young children. Some women have it and 
some haven't — it is a gift. I don't think any one could 
doubt ' — with a most effective tremor — *that I am fond of the 
dear little fellow, but I couldn't romp with him all day long 
as Sybil can — I don't know how ! ' 

The Colonel tried to imagine himself romping all day 
long with the little rebel he had seen that afternoon, and it 
was difficult. 

* I suppose it is, as you say, a gift,' he agreed, with rather 
a regretful sigh. * And what salary do you give her ? ' 

* I don't give her any salary at all ! ' — surprised into 
honesty. *We — have never come to any arrangement of 
that sort ! ' 
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*But — isn't that rather uncomfortable for her? How 
long has she been with you ? Eighteen months ? She must 
want some money — sometimes ! ' 

'Oh, money I She has what money she wants, always. 
I give her what she asks for, but I never troubled to count 
up what it came to.' 

* I think,' persisted the Colonel, * that it would be 
more comfortable for her if she had a fixed amount of her 
own — say ten pounds a quarter, that is forty pounds a 
year ' 

* Forty pounds a year! Anthony, what would she do 
with forty pounds a year ? She could not possibly spend 
the half of it ! ' 

' My dear,' said the Colonel, a little.abruptly, * how much 
do you spend a year ? ' 

Her ladyship looked distinctly hurt. 

'You surely don't consider that quite the same thing, 
Anthony ! Besides^ dress need not be considered as far as 
Sybil is concerned. I give her all ' — * my old clothes ! ' was 
on her ladyship's lips, but she adroitly substituted, * that she 
can possibly require, and I don't really see the necessity ' 

'Nevertheless, I think I shall do as I say,' said the 
Colonel gently. * It seems to me only just. What do you 
say, Jasper ? ' 

Jasper put down the magazine he was playing with. 

' I should imagine such an arrangement would render the 
young lady's position much more' — 'endurable' was on 
his tongue, but he said 'enjoyable,' and tried to look 
as if he meant it. 

Her ladyship was a little white about the lips, and her 
small nostrils quivered. Sybil penniless was powerless. 
Sybil with money, even ever so little, was another thing. 
But she could only agree to the proposal — with mental 
reservations. 

' Very well, dear — if it will really make you more com- 
fortable. I don't suppose that Sybil cares much, but I will 
see that she has it.' 

* Then I will leave it with you, my child. And now, I 
have something to ask you. Wouldn't you like a few weeks 
in town, after all the quiet and the duLness of the last year 
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or so ? For if you would, my darling, you have only to say 
so, and we will go ! * 

' O Anthony, how good of you ! — and you only just 
back ! But really, really, I should enjoy it ! ' 

The Colonel stooped and kissed her. 

* I want you to enjoy your youth, sweetheart ; it will never 
come again. We will settle down and rest when the season 
is over.' 



CHAPTER XIII 

' Tis'n them as 'as munny as breaks into 'ouses an* steals.' 

* You look too quaker-like, Sybil, in that plain grey linen. 
Fasten these under your collar ! ' — and her ladyship, running 
a critical and disapproving eye over Miss Canning's tout 
ensemble^ tossed her two fragrant pink roses. 'And you 
used to arrange your hair more becomingly than that ; it 
doesn't curl as it did ! ' 

The two ladies were in the sunny breakfast-room. Lady 
Mary was abnormally early, and Sybil had already con- 
cluded that the fact boded no good to her. She fastened 
the roses and endeavoured to ruffle her hair into curls in 
obedience to Lady Mary's wishes. But there was about 
the little action no hint of personal feeling, only a rather 
pathetic wish to come up to the standard of prettiness likely 
to be approved by the Colonel. The storm that had swept 
over Sybil had devastated the garden of her soul, and the 
finer flowers of life were only beginning to timidly raise 
their heads again. 

* I wanted a few words alone with you, Sybil, this morn- 
ing,* her ladyship went on. * To begin with, Anthony is 
inclined to take a good deal of notice of you. I think it 
will be easier for you, and I shall like it better, if you keep 
out of his way as much as possible. Experiment on Jasper 
if you like, he is as hard as his own beloved railway lines; 
but you will be good enough to leave Anthony to me.' 

The hot blood rose in Sybil's cheek, but she said nothing. 
It was her ladyship's amiable intention to humiliate her, 
and she certainly succeeded. 

* And we are going up to town in a fortnight, to spend a 
month or six weeks. I shall take Eric, with White and 

187 
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Benson, but I don't see any necessity for your going too. 
You will be all right here tUl we come back. It won't be 
for long.' 

* If Eric goes — I go ! * 

Lady Mary always knew when opposing forces were too 
strong for her. She knew Sybil's eyes with that lopk in 
them. She had hoped to be able to slip in the thin end 
of the wedge, but the time was not yet. She withdrew her 
suggestion in truly diplomatic fashion. 

* Well, of course, if you make a point of it, you must ! 
On second thoughts, I don't think I shall take either of you. 
The child is better in the country, and ' 

* I am better where he is ! ' finished Sybil, as her ladyship 
paused. ' It is as well you should realise that 1 ' 

* Good morning ! ' 

It was Jasper. He had had a sleepless night, and had 
come down feeling that every member of his uncle's house- 
hold, except his uncle himself, was distasteful to him. If 
Miss Canning had been a mulatto in turban and slippers he 
would not have noticed the fact. He was a little more 
careful to lack nothing in the way of politeness than he 
perhaps would have been if she had not been Lady Mary's 
companion, but he evidently concerned himself not at all as 
to what manner of young woman she was. 

It was different when the Colonel came down. His stiff 
figure unbent all its angles, his dry old face beamed all over 
at the sight of her. Neither curls nor roses were thrown 
away, and Sybil found herself blushing and smiling at him, 
laughing and talking with him, her ladyship's plainly ex- 
pressed wishes sounding loudly in her ears the while. 

The old gentleman was full of the proposed visit to town, 
and Sybil found, to her dismay, that she formed an im- 
portant factor in his plans. 

* I '11 go up to town to-day and see about a house,' he 
said, quite gaily. * I am sure to come across a good many 
of my old friends, and we will have a real good time. I 
think I shall take a box at the opera till the end of the 
season, if I can get one. Have you ever seen an opera, my 
dear ? '—to Sybil. 

* No,' said Sybil. 
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* Ah, you will enjoy it, and I shall enjoy my youth over 
again in yours. You don't mind my calling you Sybil, do 
you, my child ? You might well be my own daughter, and 
it is an old man's fancy.' 

* I like it ' — impulsively, — * but,' facing him with sudden 
courage, ' I am not going to London.' 

' Not going ? How 's that ? ' 

' I don't think it advisable to take baby up to town in 
this heat,' interposed Lady Mary. * He is far better here.' 

* But Sybil isn't baby's nurse ! That he isn't going is no 
reason why she shouldn't go ! ' 

Lady Mary looked at Sybil, a smile on her lip, a cold 
glint of malice in her eye. 

*No, of course not! It has nothing to do with it. 
Sybil can go if she chooses, and I wish you could per- 
suade her to.* 

* Indeed, indeed I would rather not,' said poor Sybil ; and 
she said it so earnestly that the Colonel forbore to urge her 
any further. 

But he referred to his disappointment again after break- 
fast. 

* It is, if you come to think of it, such a chance for a girl 
in her position to throw away. She will never be likely to 
be so well introduced again. Why doesn't she want to go ? 
I thought she would be delighted ! Is it frocks ? Because, 
sweetheart, if it is ' 

* Oh no, Anthony, it is not that ! It is that she really 
would rather not go. She doesn't care about that sort of 
thing.' 

* That is very odd in a pretty girl of nineteen. WTiat is 
the matter with her ? Has she had a — disappointment of 
some kind ? * 

Lady Mary grasped the suggestion. 

'Well, something of the kind, I believe. I have not 
asked, naturally, but I know there has been something. It 
makes her a little odd sometimes, but she will get over it.' 

'Yes, she is very young. But I 'm sorry there is any- 
thing of that sort. I should like to see the little girl well 
married, you know.' 

Sybil married ! Lady Mary jumped at the idea. It was 
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full of infinite possibilities. Why had she never thought of 
that way out of her perplexities before ? 

* Indeed I wish you could ! * — with a fervency the Colonel 
little suspected. 'I am afraid she will not go to town, 
Anthony ; she is evidently not in the humour for gaieties 
yet, but we will bring two or three nice men down with 
us. She might ' 

* Yes,' said the Colonel cheerily ; * who knows ? ' 

The ColoneFs home-coming made a good deal of differ- 
ence to every one in the Comberleigh household, but for no 
one did it alter things quite so much as for Sybil. With 
* Anthony ' at home. Lady Mary had no need of any other 
companion, and the girl found a great deal of time at her 
own disposal. It was true that the household had fallen 
into the way of consulting her on every little point that they 
dared not decide themselves for fear of her ladyship's 
disapproval, nor consult her ladyship about for fear of her 
displeasure. But, even with these constant claims on her 
attention, the girl found her time hang a little heavily on 
her hands. No one seemed to trouble much about what 
she did with it. There was a constant succession of visitors, 
all of them strange to her, and the big drawing-room was in 
requisition every evening. They were kind to her when 
they noticed her at all, and Sybil covered herself with 
her own insignificance as with a garment, and rejoiced in 
her utter unimportance. At first, the Colonel would not 
content himself unless he saw her taking what he called her 
proper place among the others; but she shrank so from 
his notice, and evidently suffered so much under any kind 
of publicity, that he came to the conclusion it was really 
kinder to let her hide herself after her own fashion. 

But Sybil would have been amazed had she known of 
the interest one person took in her comings and goings, 
and that was Jasper. If she had not been so absolutely 
and undeniably indifferent to him, he would probably have 
given her the same polite attention he gave every other lady 
of his acquaintance, and thought no more about her. But 
Jasper was accustomed to his full share of interest in 
feminine eyes. He was not by any means an unattractive 
young man, and Sybil's entire want of perception of the fact 
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was to him, though he would have been loth to acknow- 
ledge it, simply astounding. It was not a pretended 
indifference either, as he was forced to allow, with a laugh 
at his own coxcombry. It made absolutely no difference to 
her whether he was in the room or out of it, whether he 
spoke or was silent. If he spoke to her, she answered him 
with a few well-chosen words and a quick smile, but she 
never by any suggestion of her own prolonged a conversa- 
tion. Her utter absence of coquetry was almost painful. 
Such a state of things between a young man and a young 
woman was hardly natural If it had been that she wished 
to pique his interest by ignoring him, if it had been that she 
felt her position in the house and was treating him to a little 
of the pride that apes humility, if it had been simple girlish 
coyness that a little advance on his part would have over- 
come! But it was none of these things. Jasper found 
himself wondering what did interest her. He realised, 
before long, that he was in the habit of furtively studying 
her across the dinner-table — she still sat opposite him. 
What did she do ? where did she go ? how did she spend 
her time when she slipped away, as she did at the earliest 
opportunity, from the music and chatter in the big drawing- 
room ? From wondering he fell to watching her ; it was 
easy to watch a girl who would be the last in the house to 
be aware of it, and he found to his surprise that he really 
wanted to be satisfied on these little points. One night at 
dinner he made the discovery, by means of one or two long 
and comprehensive glances through the intervening veil of 
maidenhair, that the meal was an ordeal through which 
Miss Canning could scarcely sit What was the attraction 
at the other side of the six courses ? What was the interest 
that rendered her indifferent as to whether salmon or saw- 
dust were presented to her notice ? When dinner was over, 
he carried* his cigar to the shadow of the pillared portico 
and waited. He had not long to wait The laughter and 
song came in gusts from the drawing-room, the velvet-footed 
servants had done their work and retired to their own 
quarters, when Sybil came into the dimly lighted hall She 
rested her hand on the oak balustrade and looked upwards. 
She was waiting for some one. 
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* Is that you, ma'am ? * 

* Yes ; how is he to-night ? ' 

* Much better, nothing like so feverish as he was yester- 
day. Don't you fret yourself, ma'am, he 's getting on nicely 
now. But he 's done nothing but cry for you every bit of 
this night ! There ! I have had a time ! And I 've kept 
telling him you 'd come as soon as ever you could, but it 
wom't one bit of use. Shall I tell him you 're coming now, 
ma'am ? * 

'In one minute, I have a message to give to Charles. 
Give him this, nurse ' — detaching the white geraniums she 
wore; 'it will amuse him for a moment, and I'll come 
directly.' 

'And well it is there's some one that cares to come 
directly ! ' said nurse, waxing wrathful. * His mother never 
comes near him, bless his little heart ! If it wasn't for you 
and me, miss, the little lamb would be badly off ! Lor', what 
would the Colonel say if he knew ? Why, she 's never been 
near him this two days ! ' 

* Hush, nurse, you must not say those things to me.' 

' Saying or thinking, it don't alter things as far as I can 
see, more 's the pity ! Many and many 's the time I 'm glad 
there 's you to turn to. There, listen to that. There isn't 
much the matter with them lungs, is there ? He couldn't 
have done that yesterday.' 

* Oh, go, nurse, please ! I will come up as soon as ever 
I have seen Charles. And I shall not be wanted down- 
stairs again to-night. You can go out with Peters, you 
know, if Mrs. Lloyd can spare you.' 

* Thank you kindly, ma'am. There, my precious, nurse 
is coming ! ' — and Sybil was alone again. 

The nursery ! Was it possible ! Did she spend all her 
evenings in the nursery? As Jasper stood and pondered 
his problem, his cigar cooling in his fingers, Sybil came to 
the wide-open doors, saw him, bowed slightly, and went in 
again. 

* Oh, Charles,* he heard her say, * Colonel Searle wants 
you to take this note into the vilk^e. He told me to ask 
you to go as quickly as you can, because Bates wants Hero's 
foot seen to as soon as possible ; he is very lame.' 
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* Yes 'm. I '11 go at once, ma'am. Can I do anything 
for you at the same time ? I '11 be glad if I can, ma'am.' 

Jasper winced ; the man would not have made the offer 
to any other lady in the house, but Sybil saw nothing but 
the kindliness. 

* No, thank you, Charles, I would tell you directly if I 
wanted anything. Good night ! ' 

Sybil did not always spend her evenings in the nursery, 
as Jasper found out some few days later. That night again 
he saw that something was wrong as soon as she took her 
place at the dinner-table. There was a shadow in her eyes, 
a crimson spot on her cheek, a tense set about the lips, that 
spelt indignation to his observant glance. After dinner 
again he watched for her, but the nursery was not her 
destination this time. Secure in the entire insignificance 
of all her actions, she came quickly into the hall, threw a 
dark wrap about her head and shoulders, and ran down the 
portico steps into the soft, moist darkness. She walked, 
light and purposeful, along the gravelled terrace, turned 
sharp round the end of the house, and passed into the path 
through the shrubbery leading to the stable-yard. Jasper, 
acutely interested, followed her through the arched doorway 
in the shrubbery wall, across the stable-yard up to the open 
door under the stable clock, from whence streamed a band 
of dim and wavering light, that gleamed across the wet 
cobble-stones and lost itself in the steaming greyness beyond. 
And here he drew up with a jerk, rigid with the realisation 
that his conduct might be described as ungentlemanly. 
But for a thing one wishes to do there are generally to be 
found any number of good reasons. 

* I am not hiding myself in any way,' said Jasper to his 
accusing other self. *If she turns her head she can see 
me. I have not the very faintest suspicion that I shall find 
her out doing anything she shouldn't. I have, on the con- 
trary, a most intimate conviction that all she does is what 
she should. I have a good and sufficient reason for coming 
to the stables to-night, as I wish to ask Bates how Hero's 
lame foot is ; and I don't see why I should not come now 
if I choose.' 

His dose of mild sophistry was sufficiently soothing. He 
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planted himself in the doorway, where Miss Canning could 
not fail to see him if she looked that way, and stayed there. 
But Miss Canning did not look that way. On the brick 
floor of the saddle-room was a heap of clean straw, and by 
it Miss Canning dropped into a sitting posture, regardless 
of her pale blue draperies. On the straw lay a large dog. 
It was Bevis, the Colonel's favourite mastiff — and Bevis 
was dying. Miss Canning's hand lay on the broad, in- 
telligent head, her wrap had fallen from her bare shoulders, 
the lantern, hanging on its nail beside her, threw a red and 
smoky light across her upturned face. For the first time, 
Jasper realised what a lovely face it was. 

* How do you think he is now, Bates ? ' 

Bates leaned forward, his leather in one hand, a bit in 
the other, and peered out of his wrinkled old eyes at 
the two. 

* He 's done for, missie. He 11 not last till momin'.' 

* Bates, what is the matter with him ? He was all right 
yesterday.' 

Bates's mouth disappeared till nothing was left but a 
straight line across his face. He fell to polishing with 
vigour. 

* I dunno,' he said shortly. 

Sybil's eyes, soft and sweet with pity, rested on the 
powerful animal beside her — his massive limbs, his noble 
head, his wistful, glazing eyes. Her hand moved caress- 
ingly over his ears. Bevis feebly thumped his tail on the 
floor in mute acknowledgment. It was too much for 
Bates. 

'There's one I think as knows! — ^knows more'n he 
ought to do, tu, and that 's Jim, James they call 'n, up to 
the house. He 'd do anything for her leddyship, anything 
't all ! Her leddyship, she come in here a day or two back, 
an'she says, "That dog ought to be p'isined," says she; "he 's 
old and decrepit, an' it makes me sick to see him 'bout the 
place ! " An' I up an' spoke to her, I did ! I said, " The 
Colonel wouldn't think so, milady. He sets a lot of store 
by Bevis, an' he 'II mean him to end his days in comfort. 
An' if he is old, he ain't in anybody's way, an' there's room 
for him here," says I. An' she just shook herself so' — 
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twitching his old shoulder in his blue shirt-sleeve, — *an' 
said 'at when things was old, they was best out of the way, 
she thought.' 

Sybil said nothing, but the flood of the old man's 
eloquence was loosed. 

* Ay, he 's old, twenty year nearly, ma'am, and that 's a 
great age for a dog. Th' Colonel an' I, we was young men, 
comparative, when Bevis first come here, a little, fat, yellow 
pup as you could carry on your one arm. Twenty-five year 
I 'd been with th' Colonel then, I had. Ay, we 've seen a 
mort o' things together, Bevis an' th' Colonel an' me. 
Through it all he 's been wi' us, an' he 's an old dog, an' the 
Colonel an' I are old men, older 'an we ought to be for 
years, ma'am, for I'm only sixty-five. Ay, an' there's 
another 'at her leddyship would like to p'ison, an' that 's 
me ! I 'm old and decrepit, and I make no doubt it 
makes her sick to see me 'bout the place. For I speak up 
more 'n she likes, I du ! But you needn't look skeary, miss, 
for she '11 not get rid of me one way nor t' other ' — with 
a soundless laugh, — * not while the master 's here. " Don't 
you be afraid. Bates," he says to me only yesterday, for he 
knew I 'd aheard her talkin' about my being past my work. 
" Man and boy we 've been together, an' there 's always a 
place for you here an' your work to do, so long as you care 
to do it An' if I go first, as I may. Bates," says he, for he's 
not the man he was, isn't the master, miss, " there '11 be 
what 11 fill you and kiver your old bones, for I 'm making 
my will very shortly, Bates," says he, "and no one 'at's 
served me faithful will be forgotten."' 

A shiver ran through the dog beside her. His long limbs 
stretched and relaxed again. Sybil gave a low cry. 

* O Bates, he is dying ! ' 

Bates took the lantern off its nail. Bevis opened his big, 
soft eyes and looked up at him. 

* No, miss, he ain't dying. He '11 last till momin'.' 
Then Sybil's indignation, the indignation that had 

silenced every qualm of conscience at the old servant's con- 
fidences, broke out 

* How wicked — how wicked of her ! ' she said. * Poor 
Bevis, dear old dog ! You know I am sorry, don't you ? 

K 
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You know I would do anything for you I could, don*t you ? 
It is few indeed of us that will be able to say what Bevis 
could when we come to lie where he does, Bates. Always 
loving, always faithful, always honest, he has never forgotten 
his duty nor disappointed his friend. He has no sins on 
his conscience. Bates ; he is only a dog ! And she has 
poisoned him ! ' 

* Ay, she 's poisoned him.' 

* Does Colonel Searle know ? ' Sybil asked, after a pause. 

* No,' said Bates, with sudden energy ; * an' I wouldn't 
have him know — not for fifty pun'. He '11 think the old 
dog has come by his end naturad — an' it 's better so.' 

Sybil stood up to go. Bevis, realising that a friend was 
leaving him, thumped the floor with his tail again, and 
feebly tried to lick her hand. When she spoke, her eyes 
were dewy and her voice low. 

' I need not ask you to do all you can for him, Bates ; 
you will do that without asking.' 

*Ay, I will, missie. There's folks as couldn't under- 
stand, they 'd think me an old fool for caring, but if 'twas 
my own brother I couldn't feel it more.' 

* You will let me know ' Then Sybil turned and saw 

Jasper. She shrank a little into the shadow. * Has Mr. 
Searle seen me. Bates ? ' she asked. 

* Yes, ma'am, I think so,' said Bates, recovering his more 
distant manners with a jerk. * He looked in a while ago.' 

Sybil's head rose. She passed him with a slight bow, and 
went swiftly into the night. 

Jasper was profoundly touched. Poor little lonely soul, 
lavishing the treasures of her heart on another woman's 
baby and an old dog ! Had life nothing better worth to 
offer her than that ? 

The fortnight that was to pass before the Colonel and 
Lady Mary were to go up to town slipped fast away. What 
with preparations therefor, the Colonel's frequent calls 
upon her attention, and the arrival of the * county,' which 
came thick and fast to welcome its old friend, every moment 
of Lady Mary's time was occupied, and Sybil found herself 
left very much to her own devices. After breakfast one 
particular morning, there seemed to be no precise need 
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of her anywhere. Eric, with his two nurses, was taking his 
usual constitutional. Lady Mary and the Colonel were 
planning a thorough inspection of stables, gardens, etc., for 
the morning, and expecting an invasion of visitors for the 
afternoon. Jasper had taken himself and his inward 
bitterness out of other people's way. Sybil made up her 
mind to follow his example. At nineteen, even in such a 
position as Sybil's, it is impossible to be always unhappy. 
Had she suffered always as she suffered sometimes, her 
destination would have been the river or the lunatic asylum, 
and that quickly. But after a period of acute mental ten- 
sion, a merciful reaction sets in, and at nineteen the swing 
of the pendulum is quite as far one way as it has been the 
other. This morning, as Sybil walked lightly through the 
wide cloverfield, clad in the plain grey linen any one of the 
housemaids at Comberleigh would have disdained, and 
swinging a little basket in her ungloved hand, everything 
painful in the environment of her life had receded into the 
background of her consciousness, and the girl was almost 
happy. Many little things had combined to make her so. 
In two 3hort days Lady Mary would have something else 
to exercise her ingenuity upon besides finding out how far 
she could torture her without provoking reprisals. Colonel 
Searle would have ceased to pour coals of fire on her head, 
and Jasper would have removed the mute reproach of his 
presence. The first skirmish, also, of the inevitable battle 
over baby's unconscious little body had been fought, and so 
far she was the victor. There were some things, it seemed, 
of which even Lady Mary was afraid. So that as Miss 
Canning walked lightly along, the rosy flush of the clover 
about her feet, the larks singing madly above her head, a 
smile lay in the grey depths of her eyes, a dimple lurked at 
the comers 'of her mouth, and — her girlish thoughts ran 
lightly along the day-dreams proper to nineteen in June ? 
Not exactly. Sybil's day-dreams were happily unusual, her 
aspirations strictly limited, her hopes almost nil. If only, 
if only — so ran the busy tangle through her brain — she 
could think of any way in which she could earn enough to 
keep the little one and herself from actual starvation ! 
Then would she steal her own baby, and carry him off 
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to some undiscoverable retreat, where Lady Mary would 
cease from troubling, and she should be at rest. The 
Colonel would be disappointed, but his heart would not be 
wrung. Lady Mary would maJce a great show of looking 
for her, but she would be careful to look in the wrong 
place. And Jasper ! — Jasper would have his own again ! 
Was there any one in the whole wide world who would help 
her, if they knew the straits she was in? Would Lady 
Bramsden, out of her magnificence, give her fifty pounds a 
year if she knew of the shifts to which she was put ? One 
would be passing rich with fifty pounds a year ! She would 
have a little cottage, and learn, somehow, to do the scrub- 
bing, and the washing, and the cooking, and the sewing, 
like the women in Comberleigh village. And when Eric 
was older, he should be clever, and win a scholarship and 
go to college and be a gentleman and take care of her all 
the rest of her days. It was all quite possible — with fifty 
pounds a year ! But here the airy pinnacles of her castle 
in Spain tumbled about her ears. Lady Bramsden would 
not give her fifty pence a year, and she knew it. What 
could she do? Where could she turn ? Nothing! Nowhere! 
Sybil had come to the end of her possibilities and her 
clover-field together. 

The ground dropped suddenly beneath her feet The 
clover-field and the * dusk and shiver * of the barley-field in 
front of her were separated by a deep ravine, tree-filled and 
precipitous, and all the air was murmurous with the music 
of the little river that raced along its rocky bottom. The 
descent was not an easy one, but custom had dulled the 
edge of its difficulties for Sybil. The rowan-trees hung their 
blossoms, ivory and almond-scented, all about her, the harts- 
tongue ferns were unrolling their green ribands against 
every grey boulder. Sybil stood a moment to realise the 
bounty of the June day, and then, lissom and fearless, half 
slipped, half swung herself down the green cliflf face. There 
was a rocky ledge at the bottom whereon it was possible to 
walk, but with caution, for the green slope rose sheer on the 
one hand, and the water rushed and foamed and quarrelled 
with the stones in its path on the other. There was a 
tradition that fish were to be found in the still pools the 
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turbulent little stream permitted itself, but, save for the 
schoolboy angling for minnows with a piece, of cotton and 
a too seductive worm, Sybil had never come across a fisher- 
man. The river had gone to sleep in just such a pool now, 
as Sybil came to the end of her ledge. A barrier of black 
rock, smooth as marble and slippery as ice, barred its 
passage. It leaped it at last, and went clattering and 
thundering on again among the round black boulders below, 
but these r^ons, being both wingless and finless, Sybil 
had never explored. 

She stood in silent delight, and drank in the beauty 
about her. Across the pool, a hawthorn dropped its 
scented snow into the dark water, a dragon-fly flashed 
back and forth, its blue-green armour glittering bravely in 
the light, and all round the pool a belt of water-flags shook 
and rustled their stiff grey leaves, and shot into flame here 
and there, where they raised their delicate yellow heads 
to catch the sun. Sybil's basket was half full of big blue 
forget-me-nots already. Now, with dainty and discriminat- 
ing fingers, she added treasure after treasure to her store. It 
was not long before she had gathered all the iris within her 
reach. One, the largest and finest of all, was just beyond 
it Perhaps, if she leaned over very steadily and very care- 
fully another inch ! 

' Miss Canning ! ' 

Another ^^inch — and Miss Canning had ended her 
career and her perplexities together. She regained her 
equilibrium, or this story had never been written ; but she 
never quite understood how. She stood erect, thrilled with 
astonishment. Did some one call her — by her name — here ? 

' Miss Canning ! ' 

At her right hand a willow-bush dipped itself into the 
water. Sybil swept aside its wet branches and scrambled 
round it somehow. At the other side, on a tiny beach of 
red sand, his wading boot off, his sock cut its whole length, 
one bare and shapely foot resting on a stone in front of 
him, lay — Jasper. He essayed to smile. 

* I think I have sprained my ankle. I ' 

His voice trailed off into indistinctness. Sybil was taking 
in the extent and meaning of his injury. Just above the 
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ankle was a small but ragged-looking wound, and out of it 
something sharp and white and shining was sticking. She 
looked in dismay from his foot to his face — Jasper was on 
the verge of fainting. If he fainted he would slip, and if he 
slipped he would inevitably go into the water. And what 
should she do ? 

* If I— could get — my flask ' 

Sybil could have laughed. That, at least, was obviously 
impossible. 

* Where is it ? ' she asked crisply. 

* On the bank — over there.' 

The other side of all that tumbling water ! She could 
see his knapsack lying on the grass. Could she get it? 
Was not that obviously impossible too? But some one 
must ! She glanced at Jasper's closed eyes and white lips. 
The need was imperative — and his condition of complete 
collapse very re-assuring. There was one way. Sybil sat 
down on a stone and slipped off her shoes and stockings. 
Jasper comprehended her preparations with entire approval ; 
he was not so near complete detachment from all things 
mundane as Sybil imagined. He raised himself to caution 
her as she waded in — the river-bed was treacherous, the 
stones as slippery as glass. But the effort wrung a groan 
from him, and, after all, the less he put himself in evidence, 
the more chance there was of Miss Canning's getting over in 
safety. He watched her breathlessly, as she poised herself 
in midstream for her biggest jump, her petticoats kilted 
high in one hand, her little white feet, every muscle tense 
with the strain of their hold on the slippery stone, glittering 
through the swift water. 

* Thank Heaven for a girl with perfect manners !' groaned 
Jasper. 'Most young women would have thought a good 
deal more of their ankles than mine. She'll do it — and 
she '11 do it safely ! ' 

She did it, and she did it safely. The flask had brandy 
in it. She filled the cup and handed it to him with never 
a thought of her shoes and stockings. The spirit brought 
a tinge of colour to his lips. 

' I 'm afraid — I have broken it,' he said, regarding his in- 
jured member ruefully. * If you knew how sorry I am ' 
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* Please don't,' said Sybil tersely. * If you will kindly tell 
me what I must do — for I must do something, you know ! ' 

* If you will be good enough to — send some one * 

* But will you faint ? You mustn^t faint — here ! ' 

Her interest was acute — but it was strictly impersonal. 
To her he was the suffering fellow-mortal, nothing more. 
Jasper felt it through every nerve in his body. 

* Not now. I can't move, the pain is too severe. But I 
shall not faint — now. James knows how to get here. My 
man Tillett will come with him.' 

* There is nothing else I can do — but go ? ' 

* Please ! ' said Jasper hoarsely. 






CHAPTER XIV 

* Her face 
Made sunshine in a shady place.' 

' And do you really and seriously mean me to understand 
that you think I ought to give up my visit to town, to stay 
here and play propriety for Sybil ? ' 

The Colonel tapped his thumb-nail with his pince-nez 
and looked perplexed. 

*I should be sorry indeed to disappoint you, May. 
But 1 ' 

'I should as soon think of staying to chaperon 
Bellairs.' 

'Sweetheart, Bellairs is a housemaid, Sybil is a lady! 
She is our equal in every way, except that she is poor. 
Think, my darling, if one of your own sisters were 
placed the same way, how you would wish her to be 
treated ! ' 

* If one of my sisters were out in the world as Sybil is, 
I should expect her to be able to take care of herself — as 
Sybil is. I don't see the very faintest necessity for such 
a thing. Jasper has Mrs. Lloyd and his own man and all 
the maids to look after him ! There is no need for him to 
know that Sybil is in the house at all. He clearly can't be 
moved, and he would be miserable if he thought his 
accident had interfered with our plans. Besides, he isn't 
a roaring and a raging lion ! If it were any other young 
man than Jasper ' 

* Of course, if he need not know that Sybil is here — the 
house is large enough, as you say ! But he would be dis- 
mayed indeed if he thought they were to be left to entertain 
one another.' 

152 
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' I am sure Sybil quite understands that the less he sees 
of her the better he will be pleased. I shall tell her plainly 
to keep entirely out of his way ' 

* Darling, you will be careful ! * 

* Oh, I won't hurt her superfine feelings ! ' — with a little 
laugh, — *she quite appreciates Jasper's peculiarities — and 
mine ! * 

They were standing in the porch, the sun-flooded garden 
spread out in glowing colours before them. Lady Mary's 
voice was a peculiarly clear one. Jasper's sofa had been 
wheeled into the library. The door was open, and he heard 
every word. Sybil, in her ladyship's morning-room, also 
heard every word. She turned with a laugh as her ladyship 
came in. 

* Pray don't trouble to enlighten me as to your wishes with 
regard to Mr. Searle ! ' she said. ' I promise to annoy him 
as little as possible.' 

* You heard ? ' said Lady Mary calmly. * Well, so much 
the better. Now you know exactly how things are. I 
think, if Anthony knew everything, he would see no more 
necessity for chaperonage than I do.' 

Sybil's hand clenched on the back of her chair. Her 
muscles seemed to stiffen into stone. How could she 
speak so lightly of Anthony's * knowing everything ' ! 

' I don't mean to come back again until after Goodwood, 
Sybil That is six weeks off, nearly. Of course I don't 
want you to make yourself silly and refuse your society to 
Jasper if he asks for it. He may be dull enough to be glad 
of anybody. But it is not likely; he is generally quite 
sufficient for himself ! * 

*I think I may be trusted to behave with ordinary 
common sense.' 

*I am not so sure of that, Sybil,' said her ladyship 
quietly. 

The Colonel and Lady Mary had been gone a fortnight, 
and during all those fourteen days Sybil and Jasper had 
never met. Her ladyship's sunny morning-room had been 
set apart for his use, and the Colonel's study, which was 
next to it, arranged as a bedroom. 

Dr. Grey saw him every morning, TiUett waited on him 
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and Mrs. Lloyd and White, the head-nurse, vied with one 
another as to which could take the most care of him. 

Whether Jasper's own society was sufficient for him or 
not, Sybil had no means of knowing. He had as yet not 
shown the faintest desire for hers, and she was more than 
satisfied that it should be so. 

She went into the library one afternoon for a book, and 
had reached the shelves at one end of the room before a 
monotonous drone from the other arrested her attention. 

Jasper's sofa was in the recess by the window, and 
Tillett was reading to him. Her light footfall had been 
soundless on the thick carpet, and neither of them had 
noticed her. Jasper was pale, and his features looked sharp 
and clear. He lay with his arms behind his head and his 
face wearily set. Tillett still laboured through his article, 
with an utter lack of punctuation, aspirates, and expression. 
It was about as interesting as the whirring of a circular saw. 

*How long can he bear it?' Sybil asked herself with 
interest. 

Not long. Jasper said, * Thank you, Tillett,' almost with 
Sybil's thought Tillett departed with alacrity, and from 
the sofa came a heavy, tired sigh. It drew Sybil's feet that 
way almost against her will. 

* Are you better to-day, Mr. Searle ?' 

Jasper's feeling of unreasoning, unreasonable injury, that 
she had not been near him for a whole fourteen days, 
surged up hotly within him. 

* Yes, thank you ! ' 

* If there is — anything — I can do for you, I should* be 
glad to do it. Is there ? ' 

* No, thank you ! ' 

Sybil's head rose. He was evidently not yet so dull as 
to be glad of anybody. She smiled gently, bowed, and left 
him. Before she reached the door he called her. 

' Miss Canning, Miss Canning, please ! ' 

There was an insistent note in his voice. Sybil turned, 
undecided. 

* I am very ungracious. I always was a bear ! If you 
go now I shall thmk I have vexed you.' 

* Indeed, no ! ' Sybil came back to his side and stood 
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looking down upon him with frank, sweet eyes. * I don*t 
want to worry you if you would rather be alone, but it must 
seem a long day. I thought, perhaps, I might read to you. 
I dare say I am not a very good reader, I have had no 
practice — but I should be better than Tillett!' — with a 
swift smile. 

Jasper ran over the sort of thing a girl of nineteen would 
be likely to want to read to him, with a mental shudder. 

* I couldn't think of inflicting on you the only kind of read- 
ing I care about,' he said ; * but if you will stay and talk to 
me a few moments — I don't want to drive you away by my 
abominable ill-temper. I'm not excusing myself, but I 
don't think you can quite realise what this sort of experi- 
ence is to an active man. It makes me so irritable' — 
looking up with the smile that made Jasper's faults more 
lovable than other people's virtues — *that I can scarcely 
speak!' 

* I know,' said Sybil gently. * You must not mind if you 
are a little cross. I don't.' 

* That 's a dangerous admission,' said Jasper ; * I have — a 
nasty temper.' 

* How did you hurt your foot, Mr. Searle ? ' 

* It slipped down between two big, round stones. The 
rush of the water nearly made me lose my balance, and in 
wrenching my foot out I broke one of the small bones in 
my ankle. I haven't thanked you yet, Miss Canning, for 
the plucky way in which you came to my help. It might 
have been rather awkward for me, if you hadn't found me 
just when you did.' 

' I 'm glad I was there,' said Sybil simply. 

* Of course I know,' Jasper went on, *that the quickest 
way to get well is to be a long time about it. I 've got 
through a fortnight — and I 've three months in front of me ! ' 

* If I can help you in any way ! ' said Sybil again. 

She was quite at her ease now ; her manner was th^t of a 
nice boy. 'Can't I read to you? Where is the book 
Tillett had ? ' 

Jasper's eyes turned longingly to the magazine on the 
table. Sybil glanced down the article submitted to her in 
silent dismay. Could she, after all, acquit herself better 
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than Tillett ? It was doubtful. But Sybil had the acute 
feminine intellect that, skipping obstacles and skirting diffi- 
culties, arrives at the understanding of an idea presented 
to it, by a process all its own. Jasper was amazed at her 
quickness, and astonished at his own interest in it. The 
clock on the mantelpiece striking four surprised them 
both. 

' And will it be another fortnight before I see you again ? ' 
asked Jasper. 

* You have only to send for me, Mr. Searle ! * said Sybil, 
with a smile. 

But in the morning Sybil had had time to remember. 
* Sybil knows perfectly well that the less Jasper sees of her 
the better he will be pleased ! ' sang through her head. 
She thought Jasper had been sincere in his wish for her 
company ; to-day she would be sure. If Mr. Searle wanted 
her to entertain him, he should say so. And Mr. Searle 
wanted her very much, but he could not bring himself to 
say so. 

* She is not my servant if she is Lady Mary*s ! ' he told 
himself savagely. 'If she comes, she must come as any 
other lady would come — of her own free will ! * 

So that day wore itself away, and Jasper found it longer 
than all its fourteen predecessors. By the next morning he 
was reduced to accepting things as they were, rather than 
as he thought they ought to be, and Sybil received a 
note. 

* Dear Miss Canning, — Will you be good enough to con- 
sider yourself sent for ? — J. S.' 

Sybil smiled as she folded it. Its very curtness helped 
her to understand why she had not got it yesterday. 

* I thought,' said Jasper, smiling, * that you were going to 
help me through.' 

* I shall be only too glad, if I am once convinced you want 
helping through.' Sybil stood, her hands lightly clasped 
before her, looking down at him without a trace of embar- 
rassment in her eyes. * But I have been told so often ! ' 

* That I prefer my own society to anybody else's ? Yes, 
I know, when I am well, that is one of my disagreeable 
characteristics. But now it's different! I simply throw 
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* 

myself on your mercy, Miss Canning ; I *m not sufficient 
for myself any longer ! ' 

* Then I shall come whenever I feel inclined,* said Sybil 
simply. 

* And please don't feel inclined too seldom,' said Jasper, 
with a quick smile. 

Sybil did not need to be sent for again. She devoted 
part of every day to him, taking upon herself, in a quiet, 
matter-of-fact way, the duty of providing for him variety 
and amusement, in much the same way as Mrs. Lloyd 
superintended his meals and Nurse White his health. And 
the hours she spent with him soon got to be the only hours 
that counted at all for Jasper. He marked his days by her 
comings and goings. He resented fiercely any infringe- 
ment of the time he looked upon as his. One morning it 
seemed all interruptions. She had seated herself on a 
low chair by Jasper's side, with a little heap of plans and 
diagrams on her lap, making her best endeavour to under- 
stand what it so clearly pleased Jasper to explain ; for before 
a woman is interested in a man's work she must first be 
interested in the man, is as true now as ever it was. Some 
one knocked, and Jasper's brows drew together in his 
quickest frown. It was White. 

* Oh, if you please 'm. Master Eric is so naughty, no one 
can do anything with him ! I thought if you would be 
kind enough to come and persuade him to be put into his 
carriage, Benson and I could take him out. He is always 
good when he is out 'm.' 

* Persuade him ! ' echoed Jasper. * Don't you think I 'd 
better come and persuade him, nurse ? ' and nurse looked 
almost as shocked at the unspeakable heresy as Sybil 
herself. 

* Well, have you succeeded in persuading him ? ' laughed 
Jasper, when Sybil came down some half-hour later. 

Sybil looked troubled. 

* I 'm afraid he 's dreadfully spoilt He really is a very 
naughty boy.' 

'It 's nothing to do with you,' said Jasper curtly. *The 
people who are responsible for his upbringing are his 
father and mother.' 
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Sybil's lips quivered. 

' He is left a good deal to me. I can't help feeling some 
— responsibility.' 

* That's nonsense,' said Jasper gravely; 'you will have 
plenty of responsibilities of your own as you grow older, 
vrithout burdening yourself vrith those of other people. He 
is left a good deal to you, I allow — and he ought not to be. 
If he turns out badly, you will not be the one to blame.' 

* Do you think he vrill turn out badly ? ' 
Jasper shrugged his shoulders. 

* It 's half-and-half ! ' he said bluntly. * I agree vnth 
Heine,' he went on presently, as Sybil did not speak — *one 
cannot be too careful in the choice of one's parents ! What 
is the matter. Miss Canning? Have I blundered — and 
hurt you somehow ? ' 

* It is nothing, thank you,' said Sybil, with white lips. 

* One should not talk in this way,' said Jasper, his voice 
vexed and low, * unless one knows something of the history 
of the person one speaks to. I 'm awfully sorry ! ' 

* Please don't ! ' said Sybil, a sharp note of pain in her 
voice. Jasper turned with a jerk to his drawings, but it 
was not to be. 

* Come in ! ' said Sybil, in answer to the knock. It was 
Mrs. Lloyd. 

'If you please 'm, the linen her ladyship ordered has 
come from London. Do you think you could find time 
to go through it with me to-day ? I don't know at all if it 
is according to her ladyship's wishes.' 

* I '11 come almost at once, Mrs. Lloyd ! ' 

* Is there no one in the house that can do anything but 
you ? ' burst out Jasper, in uncontrollable irritation. 

* Mr. Searle, I don't do anything ! ' said Sybil, laughing. 
*It seems to me you do everything,' grumbled Jasper. 

* Nurse isn't equal to managing Eric without you to help 
her. Mrs. Lloyd can't arrange her linen-closet without 
you to help her. I can't get through my day ' — with his 
swift smile — * without you to act as safety-valve for my ill- 
temper ' 

*I shouldn't be happy,' said Sybil, laughing again, *if I 
were of no use to anybody.' 
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* Are you happy here ? * asked Jasper, with sudden gravity. 
' I am happier here — than I should be anywhere else.' 

* Are you quite sure of that ? ' 

Sybil looked at him, sudden fear gathering in her eyes. 

* Indeed, yes, Mr. Searle.' 

* I wish — I were 1 ' said Jasper slowly. 

Sybil was amazingly blind, culpably so, perhaps. She 
should have seen which way Jasper's growing interest in 
her was tending. But all such possibilities were blotted 
out of her future. The gift of a good man's love, to be 
an honoured wife, a rejoicing mother, were not for such 
as she. She was the more excusable, perhaps, as Jasper 
himself scarcely realised whither he was drifting. One 
thing he knew — that the weary time of his recovery he 
had looked forward to with so much dread had taken to 
itself wings and was flying away after a most disconcerting 
fashion. They were together now the livelong day. Sybil 
could no longer doubt the pleasure he took in her society. 
His quick reproach if she were late in coming, his undis- 
guised irritation if anything took her from him, all were 
eloquent, if she had but had eyes to see and ears to hear. 
And Sybil gathered lavishly of the flowers that decked her 
life again, and as yet felt nothing of the thorns that should 
pierce her. 

That terrible kitchen tribunal, which sits upon all of us, 
which weighs our every word and penetrates our most in- 
volved motives, had long ago judged upon its merits the 
little comedy which was acting under their noses, and had 
reached the amazing decision that Mr. Jasper might do 
worse. All but Charles. Charles dissented. What vague 
aspirations and impossible hopes this unexpected turn of 
events had withered in Charles's mind, only Charles him- 
self knew. 

And Charles brought their tea out to them daily under 
the cedars on the lawn, and it was a very pale Charles that 
took it back again. For Charles was a man, in spite of his 
silk-stockinged legs and powdered hair, though the fact was 
ignored a little oftener than was good for him. 

July had come. Goodwood was over. July was gone, 
and it was now the last week in August. The couple under 
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the big cedars had finished their tea one golden afternoon, 
and were silently enjoying the quiet, the seclusion, and the 
glowing summer-time. Charles came out for the tea-table, 
and brought with him the post-bag. He had been over to 
Market Comber, and had brought the afternoon letters 
back with him. Jasper unlocked the bag and turned the 
letters out in a little heap. Sybil, the big fan she had been 
using loose in her idle hand, lay back in her chair lost in 
thought — the post-bag had no interest for her. Jasper, 
precise and tidy, cut open his first letter, and laid the 
envelope on the table. The neat little ring of red letters 
on the back caught Sybil's eye. 

*" Prisoners' Aid Society " ! ' she read softly. Jasper put 
his letter down and glanced at the envelope. 

* Yes,* he said ; * Colonel Searle is interested in it, as he is 
in most — philanthropic follies.' 

* Oh ! ' said Sybil quickly ; *are you not interested in it ? 
Would not you help them ? ' 

* Help them ? Yes ! But not quite as Uncle Anthony 
helps them. There 's a fellow here now, just out — an un- 
mitigated scamp, I Ve no doubt Some one has asked help 
for him, and the Colonel is going to take him on as under- 
gamekeeper. / wouldn't — not for all I am worth — which 
isn't much ! ' — with a little laugh. 

* Then do you think a person who has once done wrong 
is necessarily bad altogether ? They may be anxious to be 
better, and, if no one will help them, what are they to do ? * 

* I haven't too much faith in human nature,' said Jasper, 
rather grimly ; * I 've seen too much of it. A little maiden 
like you, with clear eyes and a sweet soul, goes a long way 

towards reviving a man's belief in his kind. Still As I 

say, I would give people like that a chance of reform, but* 
— with a grave twinkle in his eye — *not at my expense. I 
would send them to a farm — in the colonies, for preference. 
I would even spend a little money to set a rascal on his legs, 
so that at least he should have no excuse for being a rascal, 
but I wouldn't arm him with a gun and turn him loose on 
my estate. As I said, my confidence in my fellows 
wouldn't stretch so far.* 

Sybil lay back in her chair again. Her shuddering thoughts 
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had flown back to that wild March evening, more than two 
years ago, when she had last seen that forlorn and shivering 
figure, now working out the punishment for his crime 
behind the grim walls of Portland prison. In six or seven 
short months he would be just out — would be asking help, 
perhaps, through this same society. Oh, surely, surely 
some just, kind man, like Colonel Searle, would hear him 
and help him ! 

' I — I think you are hard ! ' she said, her voice a little 
shaken. 

Jasper's brown eyes dwelt on her troubled face. 

* You shall teach me to be gentler — more charitable — for 
your sake, my little Sybil ! ' he said softly. 

His words were sweet indeed to her. Her eyes were still 
troubled, but her lips relaxed into a smile. 

Jasper read his second letter, and let it flutter, face down- 
wards, to the grass at his feet. He glanced at Sybil and 
looked away again, loth to see her face change as it would 
change when he spoke. 

* Sybil, they are coming home the day after to-morrow ! ' 
Sybil's fan dropped. 

' So soon ! ' she said softly, after a considerable silence. 

* Yes. Are you sorry ? ' 

* You know I am ! ' 

Jasper put his hands behind his head. 
*So am I,' he said. *We have been very happy 
together these last few weeks, haven't we, Sybil ? ' 

* Very,' said Sybil, in entire agreement. 

Her glance still met his frankly. The faint colour in her 
cheek neither deepened nor paled. He had fallen into the 
Colonel's way of calling her * Sybil,' and she was too inex- 
perienced to know that it was unusual. He was ' fond of 
her ' — that was all it meant for her, and oh, the happiness 
and the holiness of that sweet certainty ! Jasper glanced at 
the slender, graceful figure in its white gown. His eyes 
were soft, his mouth, under its drooping moustache, almost 
tender. 

' Happier than I ever hoped to be in Comberleigh again,' 
he went on presently. * I wonder if you have any idea — 
what losing sdl this heis been to me ! I don't suppose you 

L 
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have I Ever since I was so high ' — his hand two feet from 
the ground — ' I have been taught to regard all this as mine. 
Ever since I could think at all, my mind has been occupied 
with plans for the improvement of my property and the wel- 
fare of my tenants. The first thing that shook my absolute 
certainty in the future was my uncle's marriage, but I never 
expected even that to make any real difference to me. I 
was a fool, I suppose, to be so sure, but I had looked upon 
it as a certainty from babyhood. It isn't the money — a 
man can make money for himself if he wants it. It is the 
shattering of the belidf of a lifetime — the snatching away of 
all that one has been taught to care about. I haven't 
taken it at all heroically' — with a smile, — *it has been a 
bitter and a cruel blow to me. Yet no one is to blame. 
When I met Uncle Anthony in Malta I would rather have 
been shot where I stood than come home to Comberleigh 
with him. When I hurt my ankle, and found I should 
have to stay here three months, I was fit to shoot myself. 
Yet I have been happy here, Sybil, and I owe it to you. 
And to no one in the vride world could I have said all I 
have said just now — except to you, my little friend.' 

This was the language of love-making, but Sybil was deaf 
to it. * A bitter and a cruel blow ' — and she had dealt it 
him ! • The snatching away of all he had been taught to 
care about ' — and she had snatched it from him ! Yet, 
said Jasper, no one was to blame ! 
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CHAPTER XV 

* O most delicate fiend ! Who is 't can read a woman ! * 

The Colonel and his wife came hom^ earlier than they 
were expected. 

•Where is Sybil? Charles, tell Miss Canning I want 
her!' 

Her ladyship's voice, clear and imperious, reached Sybil 
as she came into the hall with the flowers she had coaxed 
out of MacPherson, the Scotch gardener, in her hands. 

* Oh, there you are, Sybil ! I want you. We will have 
tea upstairs as we used to do. Send Simpson away ! ' — and 
her ladyship sank into one of the easiest of chairs in her 
own pretty boudoir. * I shan't want her if you are here.' 

Sybil took her hat and mantle, and busily brewed the tea 
exhausted nature craved. She had none of the petty pride 
that would have made these little services distasteful It 
was an absolute necessity that she should cling to and love 
some one. When she had had time to forget the whiplash 
of her ladyship's tongue, she could almost have loved Lady 
Mary. 

The Sutherland, with its service of eggshell china, stood 
ready. Soon the little silver kettle was steaming and sing- 
ing gaily over its lamp. Lady Mary, just tired enough to 
make resting a luxury, lay back in her chair and watched 
Sybil's preparations, and a dainty and harmonious figure 
she looked, her pearl-grey draperies set amid the shell-pink 
and duU gold of the room. 

* I 'm supposed to be in the nursery, Sybil, but ! ' a 

shrug of her expressive shoulders. ' Things are all right, 
aren't they? I should have been told, otherwise. Why, 
child, whatever have you been doing with yourself? ' 
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* Nothing 1 Why ? — what is the matter ? ' 

* I never saw any one so improved in my life ! There are 
three or four men coming down for the First, and if you 

always look as pretty as you do this afternoon ! No 

women/ went on her ladyship, turning up her pretty nose. 
' I can't endure women at a shooting party, llie men are 
out all day, they come home tired to death, wanting nothing 
but rest — and as for entertaining, I generally find they 
themselves have to do that, and frightfully it bores them. 
No, in the evening they will have to put up with you and 
me and casuals. I think we can amuse five. Will Jasper 
be able to use his foot by the First ? ' 

' I am afraid not The doctor says if all goes well he 
will let him walk with a crutch next week.' 
Her ladyship laughed softly. 

* A crutch ! Jasper vrith a crutch ! That will be worth 
having lived to see ! Have you seen much of him, Sybil, 
whilst we have been away ? ' 

' Oh yes ! I have spent a good deal of time with him 
every day.' 

' Really ! He will be wild at being detained here like 
this ! I don't know what his plans for the future are. I 
suppose he hasn't mentioned them in any way to you.' 

Sybil shook her head. 

' He has only played at his profession so far. I don't 
believe he has made a single penny. He is quite poor, 
you know ; he hasn't more than three hundred a year of his 
own. And now, Anthony tells me, he won't take the allow- 
ance he has made him up to now any longer. He says 
that whilst he was his uncle's heir and took the place of his 
son it was all right ; and now, for some occult reason, it 
isn't. It seems to my blunter susceptibilities that now, 
when he has lost everything, is the very time when he might 
reasonably accept every penny Anthony chose to give him. 
If it were me, I would get as much out of him as I possibly 
could. But Jasper can't see it so. He was always a 
quixotic fool ! ' 

* A fool ! Jasper ! Don't you like him ? ' 

' Like him ? Jasper ! I can't endure him ! Have you 
been all this time finding that out ? I think he is the most 
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disagreeable man I ever knew. Don't you ' — laughing at 
SybU's astonished face — * don*t you agree with me ? ' 

* No,' said Sybil ; * I can't imagine how any one could.' 

' Then he must have shown you a much pleasanter side 
of his character than ever he showed me,' said Lady Mary, 
laughing easily — the man that had proved adamant to her 
attractions was not likely to succumb to Sybil's. The cup 
and saucer in Sybil's fingers clinked as she set them down. 

* What will Mr. Searle do now ? ' 

* I don't know — and I don't care ! Go to China, probably, 
if he hasn't lost the chance through his accident — and I 
hope he may stay there. But he may not have the money. 
It costs something, I know, to join expeditions of that sort, 
and, as I tell you, he has never earned anything yet. He 
was in Alaska two years, prospecting, I think they call it, 
for a railway out there. You should persuade him to tell 
you about it, Sybil. When one can get him to talk at all, 
he talks very well.' 

The expected visitors arrived promptly — a nice, fresh- 
faced young fellow, ensign in the Colonel's old regiment ; 
a jolly young Irishman, who claimed distant cousinship with 
Lady Mary ; and a well-preserved, elderly man, French by 
extraction, English by education, the Chevalier de Liane by 
name. 

Sybil's direct, frank eyes studied him with both surprise 
and curiosity. He looked as much out of place as an ever- 
lasting among primroses. Sybil, with the unerring instinct 
of youth, set lum down correctly as the Colonel's contem- 
porary, a brutality he would have resented fiercely, had it 
come within his scope of possibilities at all. He, well- 
groomed, close-cropped, faultlessly dressed — a better shot, 
a better dancer, a better talker than they all, — hugged the 
delusion that he passed for thirty-five, and in some lights 
he did. 

Sybil enjoyed the life and laughter and gaiety the mascu- 
line invasion brought vrith it. She had not time to think, 
and youth claims sooner or later the pleasure that is its 
due. She even enjoyed the evening in the big drawing- 
room — Lady Mary had told her pretty peremptorily she 
might no longer absent herself as was her wont, — for was 
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not Jasper there ? and, though she never exchanged a word 
with him, and hardly a glance passed between them, did 
not the bare fact make all the difference between June and 
January to both of them? Had Lady Mary's unwonted 
civility lasted, Sybil at this time, amazing as the fact seems, 
could have been positively happy. But, alas for Sybil's 
chances of peace ! the cloak wherewith her ladyship had 
determined to cover her real sentiments was not made of 
lasting material. The friction of a few days wore it thread- 
bare, and by the end of the week, through manifold rents in 
the garment. Truth peeped out. For things went wrong for 
Lady Mary. The two younger men found their fair hostess 
so bewitching, that they had no time to discover Sybil's 
attractions ; and though the Chevalier openly admired her, 
and unwaveringly laid his homage where, according to Lady 
Mary's present plans, his homage should be, he was 
emphatically not the man to put an end to her perplexities 
by marrying anybody. And Sybil was undeniably indiffer- 
ent and provokingly contented in that state of life to 
which, for the present, she was called. It should be Lady 
Mary's business to upset that contentment. 

' Sybil could alter it all in ten minutes if she chose ! * 
— so Lady Mary communed with her own heart in the still- 
ness of her dressing-room. * Neither of them is — serious 
— about me. A look would bring Terence to her side, and 
he wants a wife, I know he does ! I never knew a girl with 
such eyes so utterly ignorant how to use them ! I knew as 
much about such things at three as Sybil will at thirty. 
And her presence here is a constant danger to me. I never 
know from day to day what folly she may not perpetrate. 
If I dared — if I only dared — I would make her glad to 
marry anybody in a fortnight ! ' 

When her ladyship's malice and her ladyship's policy 
jumped together, the result was likely to be unpleasant. 
Then began a series of tentative and delicate experiments, 
with a view to driving Sybil just far enough and not too far 
on the road whereon Lady Mary wished her to travel. Her 
ladyship's ingenuity might be trusted to discover just the 
subtle suggestion, veiled innuendo, that Sybil would be at 
once least able to bear and to resent. In a very short time 
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all the men in the house were fully aware of the under- 
currents beneath the sunshiny ripple of life about them. 
Jasper, chained to his sofa or his easy-chair, furious and 
futile together, could only resign himself for the present to 
a policy of masterly inactivity. Terence raged horribly, 
but he had not yet received the look from Sybil that was 
to bring him to her side. The Chevalier put his thoughts 
into words — with reservations — one morning, when the 
lightnings of her ladyship's laughing satire had played 
round Sybil's devoted head a little more dangerously than 
usual 

'You like not the fair Sybil? But how I wish that she 
were my companion instead of yours ! ' 

• Ah, Heaven ! but how I wish she were ! ' 

He had spoken in French. Lady Mary answered 
laughingly in the same tongue. The words were light and 
innocent enough, the glance that accompanied them was 
not. The Chevalier noted all these things, and pondered 
them in his heart. 

Lady Mary took occasion to deepen the impression she 
had deliberately given, that same morning. It was in the 
library. Jasper was reading on his sofa, Sybil writing at 
the Colonel's table. Lady Mary and the Chevalier talking 
books. The conversation turned on Russian literature, and 
de Liane produced from his pocket a small French trans- 
lation of the Kreuzer Sonata. 

'Lend it to Sybil,' said her ladyship lightly; 'she is 
anxious to keep up her French.' 

From his sofa ten paces off Jasper could see the 
rush of colour that dyed the back of Sybil's milk-white 
neck. , 

'Thank you,' she said clearly; 'but there are other 
things I value even more than my French. I do not read 
that sort of thing.' 

'You mean you don't acknowledge it, dear,' said her 
ladyship sweetly. 

Sybil met the rapier-glance steadily, sealed her letter, 
and left the room. Lady Mary's light laugh following her. 
The Chevalier's eyes flashed. He bowed to Lady Mary 
and hurried after her. 
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' Well, I must go too/ said her lad3rship, ' and outdo the 
busy bee in industry. I always do, don't I, Jasper ? ' 

But Jasper was shaken out of his silence and his self- 
control together. 

' I confess to having been more struck,' he said quietly, 
• by other points of resemblance.' 

' I can sting ! So it seems ! ' — her bright face lit up with 
the charm of that piquant and most unexpected discovery. 
' Jasper, you dear fellow, I am reaUy grateful ! You have 
given me the very idea I wanted for a costume for Lady 
Whartton's fancy ball ! You really are a good boy ! ' — and 
Lady Mary swept the dark hair from his forehead with her 
cool hand, and stooped and lightly kissed him. 

Jasper stiffened with indignation. Lady Mary passed 
into the hall, and met th^re Miss Canning's face of horrified 
amazement 

' I am his aunt ! ' she said, when her keen appreciation 
of the situation would allow her to speak at all ; 'I have a 
perfect right to kiss him if I choose ! ' 

' But the Colonel ? ' 

* Will your conscience compel you to mention it to him ? ' 
— her voice all shaken with delicious laughter; 'because 
you may be quite sure Jasper's won't ! ' 

Sybil looked away. Lady Mary was beyond and above 
the rules of conduct that constrain ordinary humanity. 

* I have come,' she said, * to ask you to go to Colonel 
Searle. He is in the rose-garden.' Lady Mary dropped 
her a mock curtsy. 

* I am going, my pretty prude,' she said. * Sybil, what a 
delicious little fraud you are ! ' 

The idea for which her ladyship was indebted to Jasper 
bore fruit. Before the end of the week the costume she 
had decided upon for the coming masquerade at Lady 
Whartton's arrived. Lady Mary, as excited as a child with 
a new toy, carried the big box herself into the smoking- 
room. It was raining, and all the men but the Colonel 
were there, enjoying a matutinal cigar. She spread it, 
piece by piece, on a big velvet chair. It was all there, 
nothing forgotten. There was the velvet sheath barred in 
black and gold, the bronze helmet with its dancing antennas, 
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the gossamer wings, and, as a sceptre, the glancing, quiver- 
ing, barbed sting — of a wasp. And one diaphanous garment 
to cover it all as a sacrifice to Decency. The colour rose 
in Terence's jolly face. He turned shortly on his heel, 
one huge suppressed giggle. Jasper studied the details, 
disdainful and cold. This was his uncle's wife! The 
Chevalier glanced from the costume to Lady Mary and 
back, and — Lady Mary blushed. 

* I told them,' she said, her voice quivering vnth fun, * to 
send me something a little daring. But I didn't expect 
anything quite so^so outrS as this ! I don't really think 
I dare wear it ! ' 

*0h, I say. May!' came in a burst from Terence, 'you 
can't put that thing on, you know ! ' 

' Does it not rather suggest the Drury Lane pantomime ? ' 

The Chevalier spoke with his slow smile, and an objec- 
tion from him was weighty — he was not given to objecting 
too soon. But Lady Mary mentally saw herself in that 
richest and rarest of garbs — the yellow silk stockings, the 
black velvet shoes with their diamond buckles, the diamond 
wasps she would wear on her shoulders, and the mask that 
made everything possible—and her soul hankered after that 
ravishing picture. 

'If I could see it on some one else,' she said doubtfully, 
'I should be better able to judge. Sybil' — poor SybU, 
given to presenting herself at inopportune moments, that 
moment passed the doorway, — * come here ! I want you to 
put this thing on and let me see the effect of it I don't 
feel quite equal to it myself, but I don't suppose you will 
mind ! ' 

Sybil's grave eyes took in the flashing dress, or undress, 
lying in the big chair, her ladyship's face of gay, malicious 
questioning, and the breathless, waiting expectancy of the 
men. Her head rose haughtily; she turned and left the 
room without a word. 

* Bravo ! ' said Terence the irrepressible. * But you are a 
little devil ! ' he added under his breath. 

The peals of her ladyship's most musical laughter followed 
Sybil all the way upstairs. 

' Isn't she too delicious ! ' she said — she spoke to the 
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group, but her eyes and the Chevalier's met, — 'and you 
would think it was all real, wouldn't you ? ' 

The little incident left Jasper feeling cold and sick. Was 
he — was he absolutely powerless ? 

It was evening when he saw Sybil again. She came into 
the library under the impression that it was empty. It was 
one of her duties to see that the Colonel's correspondence 
was in the letter-bag by five o'clock, ready for Charles to 
take to Market Comber, ten miles away. There had 
happened one or two little irregularities at the village post- 
office, and the Colonel preferred to have his letters come 
and go from the market-town. But the library was not 
empty. Jasper's sofa lay under the big stained vrindow, 
and Jasper lay on it, almost invisible by reason of the flood 
of coloured light that streamed above him. Better the 
library the livelong day than any room where he would run 
the risk of meeting Lady Mary. He watched her, his lip 
between his teeth, his brow knitted. He saw her start 
when she saw him, and turn to leave him. Then he 
spoke — 

* Sybil, come here, I want you ! Don't go away — it isn't 
fair. I can't come after you. Sybil, please ! ' 

His helplessness and something in his voice that she had 
not heard before brought Sybil to his side, — slowly and 
unwillingly ; still she came. She stood beside him, fair, and 
pale, and troubled, her hands lightly clasped before her, 
and the August sun gaily flung splashes of crimson and 
blue across her white gown. Jasper took the interlaced 
hands in one of his, his keen eyes studying her face. 

* You have been crying ! ' 

* Evidently ! ' — with a short laugh. 

* Sybil, is it — always like this ? ' 
Sybil shook her head. 

* It has been worse lately — since they came back.' 

* Has it — anything to do with me ? ' 
Sybil's eyes met his in frank surprise. 

* With you ? Oh no ! how could it have ? ' 
Jasper was silent a moment. 

* Is this state of things unavoidable, Sybil ? ' 
He felt the hands in his tremble slightly. 
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'Mr. Searle, it cannot be altered. Any change would 
make it worse — for me. It is not — ^always so.' 

* But why ? What reason has she ? ' 

Sybil laughed bitterly. She must either laugh or cry. 
'She has no reason. She is mad. I do not know!' 
The words froze on her lips. Did she not know ? 

* It amounts to positive persecution ! ' said Jasper, very 
low. * And it is so diabolically clever ! ' 

Sybil tvristed her hands out of his and pressed them, 
palms outward, to her eyes. 

* Please, please, pUase don't begin to pity me ! ' she 
said. ' If you do, I shall begin to pity myself, and the 
result will be disastrous. Mr. Searle, you cannot alter 
things. I can only bear it As I tell you, it isn't always 
so!' 

She was gone, and Jasper was left resolving fiercely. He 
could alter it, he would play deus ex machina for once. 

Jasper's crutch was 2i fait accompli^ but to possess the 
means of locomotion and to use it are, as he soon dis- 
covered, two very different things. His first efforts in the 
way of independent progression were uncertain in the 
extreme, his arrival at a given point a matter altogether 
problematic. On the whole, Jasper preferred to master 
his new accomplishment when nobody was looking. He 
ventured into the garden one day under the impression that 
he had it to himself. There was a long, smooth, gravel 
walk he wotted of, bordered by high hedges of yew, and up 
and down there Jasper stumped steadily : it was better to 
walk vrith a crutch than not to walk at all. But in imagin- 
ing he had the garden to himself he was mistaken. A 
voice, two voices, reached him from the other side of the 
hedge. One was Sybil's, high, clear, and indignant. Almost 
as he realised it, she passed through an archway into the 
walk where he was, and de Liane followed her. She turned 
and spoke again. What she said he could not hear. But 
the protest — it was a protest — was effectual: de Liane 
bowed and left her. Relieved of his presence, Sybil 
dropped helplessly into the seat nearest her. 

* How dare he ! how dare he ! ' came with difficulty from 
her lips, and then she flung her arms out over the back of 
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the bench, and, dropping her head on them, broke into a 
paroxysm of crying. 

* Sybil, what is the matter ? ' Jasper was bending over 
her, leaning on his crutch. Sybil was suddenly still. ' My 
little girl, what is it?' 

* Nothing ! ' said Sybil, of course. 

* I thought you were above that feminine lie,* said Jasper 
quietly. ' Do you think I shall believe there is nothing the 
matter ? What was de Liane saying to you ? Is he at the 
bottom of it ? Sybil, you must tell me that, at least' 

Sybil was absolutely still. 

' If he were a younger man I would kick him into the 
middle of the next county ! ' he said, his eyes gleaming 
dangerously in his pale face. ' Sybil, you must appeal to 
Lady Mary. The man is her friend. I cannot have you 
insulted in my uncle's house ! ' 

Then Sybil sat up and faced him. 

* That is worse than useless ! ' she said bitterly, her eyes 
flashing behind their tears. ' It is Lady Mary's doing. 
She sent me here — she sent him after me ! But for Lady 
Mary, he would never have dared to speak to me as 
he did ! ' 

Jasper looked steadily away from the quivering figure and 
tear-wet face. 

* I do not think too well of Lady Mary,' he said presently ; 
* but I find it a little difficult to believe that. You must be 
mistaken, Sybil.' 

Sybil dropped her ruffled brown head on her arms again, 
but every line in her body emphasised her passionate 
denial 

* You heard her yesterday. You know the sort of things 
she dares to say to me. You see the impression she 
deliberately tries to give those about me. This is the 
result, that 's all. She insults me herself — he follows her 
example. Can you wonder ? ' 

Jasper's voice when he spoke was low and wrathful 

* I cannot, unfortunately, prevent Lady Mary's insulting 
you if she is so minded, but be assured, Sybil, no one else 
shall We must go to the Colonel — there will be no half- 
measures with him.' 
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' I cannot ! I cannot! ' Sybil's voice was broken. ' To 
have the Colonel know — ^and — and you ! ' 

The wound to her womanly delicacy — there was the in- 
tolerable sting. If no one had known, it might have been 
bearable. But now. And Jasper, finely strung himself, 
understood as few men would have done. 

* Who should know, if not I, Sybil ? ' he said gently. * I 
thought we were to help one another, little friend. And 
some one must fight your battles, child ; you can't face the 
world alone. Leave this to me, Sybil ; I must tell Colonel 
Searle. We must get rid of that — unutterable cad ! But I 
give you my word no one else shall know why. Now, will 
you comfort yourself and try and forget it ?' 

Left to himself, Jasper's fingers itched. And here he 
stood with a crutch. But he would not always have a 
crutch. The time was within measurable distance when he 
would have the use of both his legs, and both his arms. 
And what then ? He could not thrash a man of sixty. He 
could not thrash anybody, dearly as he would have liked. 
Sybil was not his sister, nor his wife. His championship 
was restricted to less satisfactory measures. 

In the morning de Liane received the usual telegram 
summoning him to town on urgent business. 

The Colonel was a good deal disturbed by the affair. 

* May I beg of you, sir,' said Jasper anxiously, * not to 
mention the matter to Miss Canning ? She is ' 

* Quite so, quite so 1 ' said the Colonel quickly. ' Poor 
little girl ! I wouldn't distress her for the world. But I 
must speak to May. She must be more careful whom she 
asks down here. I never liked the fellow — a smooth, slippery 
Frenchman for all his English training. You can't change 
a dog's breed, sir, by bringing him up in another kennel. I 
shall have to look into things a little more closely.' 

As for Lady Mary, Lady Mary laughed. 

' Sybil is so hypersensitive,' she said, ' she has mistaken 
him. I saw he admired her, and I threw them together on 
every possible opportunity. He has plenty of money ; it 
would have been a good settlement for Sybil, and I,' rufiling 
her bright head against the Colonel's sleeve, ' I am not 
likely to regard the fact that he is a good deal the elder as 
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anything but an advantage. He has expressed himself 
badly, that 's all, and she has jumped to a wrong conclusion, 
and played the injured heroine for all she is worth. She 's 
fond of doing that sort of thing.' 

And Jasper lay and listened — it was all he could do. 

With Sybil her ladyship took a slightly different view of 
the matter. 

' I don't really see that you can take that tone about it, 
Sybil. Pose for the gentlemen if you like, but it won't do 
with me, you know. It has happened before on your own 
admission. Sooner or later it wUl happen again — the thing 
is inevitable.' 

Sybil slipped to the hearthrug when Lady Mary had gone, 
and laid her head in the seat of her chair, a crushed and 
shivering heap. Was she — was she then so vile ! 



CHAPTER XVI 

' The commencement of atonement is 
The sense of its necessity.' 

The family were alone again. The two young men, bride- 
less and forlorn, had betaken themselves to fresh fields of 
slaughter, and Lady Mary was left with her albatross still 
hanging round her neck. Neither by fair means nor foul, 
it seemed, could she get rid of Sybil, but her ladyship was 
far from resigned under the infliction. Plan after plan had 
evolved itself in her busy brain these last few days, taken 
definite form and shape, only to fade and die. For her 
ladyship's determination had but strengthened with her 
realisation of the obstacles before her, and she intended her 
next move to be not a possible but a positive success. 
Meanwhile, had she only known it, the stars in their courses 
were fighting for Lady Mary, and help was on its way. 
There was on the top of Jasper's pile of letters, one morning, 
a heavy and important-looking envelope with two cross^ 
Fs in dull gold on the back. He took it up a little eagerly, 
and a smile gleamed for an instant across his face as he 
mastered its contents. 

Breakfast was an informal and most pleasant meal at 
Comberleigh when no visitors were there. The round table 
was drawn close to the simny French windows in Lady 
Mary's morning-room, and, service being dispensed with, 
natural conversation was possible. Jasper glanced across 
at the Colonel and spoke. 

'Uncle! Mrs. Featherstonhaugh writes that she is in- 
tending to run down to-day to limcheon, if possible. Have 
you any pressing engagement ? She hopes you will be at 

home ; she is particularly anxious to see you.' 

m 
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' Aunt Flora ? ' asked Lady Mary, raising her eyebrows 
quizzically. 

* Yes ; Aunt Flora.' 

* Then of course Anthony will be at home — won't you, 
Anthony ? ' 

' Yes, my pet,' said the Colonel simply. ' I should be 
sorry indeed to miss her. We have not met for years.' 

Sybil listened idly. Aunt Flora ! Whose Aunt Flora? 

At luncheon Aunt Flora was there. A handsome, im- 
posing, stately lady of some fifty-five years, with the com- 
plexion of eighteen, and piles of snow-white hair. Sybil 
was surprised at first at the attention she received. The . 
Colonel was deferential to her, with a deference quite out- 
side his ordinary courtesy. Lady Mary was patronised by 
her, and submitted meekly. She was evidently, even to 
Sybil's eyes, a very great lady indeed. And she was 
emphatically Jasper's Aunt Flora. She petted him and 
scolded him, she tyrannised over him and delighted in him 
by turns. She substituted her substantial arm for his 
obnoxious crutch, and presented him to Sybil in so new a 
light that it was hard to recognise him. She turned her 
attention to Sybil before long in a most disconcerting 
fashion. Her handsome dark eyes studied her across the 
luncheon-table with the frankest interest and the most 
unblushing assurance. Sybil took refuge in pretended un- 
consciousness, and bore it to the best of her ability ; but 
when the lady unfolded her gold eyeglasses with a snap and 
proceeded to carry on her scrutiny by their aid, Sybil felt 
the angry crimson rise to her hair. She shot her too- 
interested vis-d'Vis a glance half indignant, half imploring. 
Whereupon Aunt Flora let her eyeglasses slide with a little 
swish down among the silk and chiffon of her bodice, and 
nodded and smiled across at the flushed little face opposite 
with the most entire friendliness and good-humour. Sybil 
was nonplussed until she decided to swallow her indignation, 
and regard her as one who deemed good manners altogether 
a superfluity for a person in her exalted position. 

* And so you are happy, Anthony ! ' Sybil heard her say 
when luncheon was over. ' You look it ! Happier, I have 
no doubt, than you would have been if you had married 
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me — as you ought to have done. Pray don't try and look 
regretful — I'm very glad you didn't. And where 's the 
boy? I haven't seen him yet, you know.' The Colonel 
laughed, and rang for his little son. Sybil watched her 
opportunity, and escaped into the garden, hugging an un- 
founded belief that the discomforts of the visit, as far as she 
was concerned, were over. Jasper watched her go, and his 
face cleared. He spent the next hour alone, an open book, 
which he did not read, in front of him. Then a firm hand 
threw open the door, Mrs. Featherstonhaugh entered, and 
it did not need Jasper's quick eyes to tell him that some- 
thing was wrong. 

* Well ? ' he said, a little eagerly. 

Mrs. Featherstonhaugh saink pto the chair beside him, 
and opened and shut her eyeglasses with a succession of 
quick snaps. 

* She won't hear of it ! ' she said shortly. 

There was a moment's dead silence. Aunt Flora broke 
it — a good deal of vexation in her crisp tones. 

' I fly down here on the strength of your representations, 
my dearest boy, to rescue a distressed damsel, who is, 
according to you, in a most imenviable position. I am very 
much taken with her, and carry my proposals to her, glow- 
ing with good feeling and charitable, not to say affectionate, 
intentions. And she receives my kind suggestions with the 
most unflattering dismay. In short, the distressed damsel 
hugs her chains and refuses to be rescued under any 
circumstances whatever. The situation, my dear Jasper, is 
a trifle disconcerting.' 

Jasper was silent, in evident astonishment He thought 
deeply for some few moments before he spoke. 

* I hope you don't think I have misled you in any way ? ' 
'Not purposely!' 

' Aunt Flora, I have not said one word in my letter that 
I cannot repeat — ay, and add to^now. Her position here 
must be, to any sensitive girl, well-nigh intolerable. Lady 
Mary — there is only one word that at all describes Lady 
Mary's behaviour to her at times — it is brutal No one who 
has watched her as I .have watched her the last two months 
can avoid seeing that she is miserable here.' 

M 
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' Then why/ asked Aunt Flora pertinently, ' doesn't she 
jump at the chance of getting away ? ' 

Jasper was silent It was beyond him. 

' I am disappointed,' Aunt Flora said presently ; ' I own it 
frankly. The girl is simply charming, a lady all through. 
I should have been proud of her. I go furUier, I should 
have been fond of her. I would have taken her everywhere. 
I would have introduced her to every one. I oflfer her 
advantages that a girl in her position ought to thank 
Heaven for. And she won't have one of them ! ' 

' I suppose it must be that she would rather endure the 
ills she knows, etc/ she went on presently, as Jasper did 
not speak. ' Yet that seems a poor reason for throwing over 
such a chance as I would have given her. I would have 
married her well before the end of next season. The girl 
might marry anybody ! What the attraction can be that 

holds her here, where, according to you, she is wretched ! 

My dear boy ! ' said Aunt Flora, with a sudden change of 
tone, * is it you ? ' 

The colour rose darkly in Jasper's face. A moment's 
dead pause. Then he spoke with an embarrassed 
laugh. 

' Will you be good enough to put down the fact that I 
have blushed — which is undeniable — to its real cause ! — 
which is that two months' inaction weakens a man's control 
over his nerves, — and not imagine that I'm laying the 
flattering unction to my soul which you have just suggested ? 
As a matter of fact the young lady does not take one-half 
the personal interest in me she does in old Bates, the head 
groom. I wish she did ! ' 

Aunt Flora's hand was arrested in its search after her 
eyeglasses. She held them suspended a moment or two, 
and her eyes looked Jasper through and through. 

* You are in earnest ? ' 

* I am in earnest ! ' 

Aunt Flora rose and began to pace softly up and down 
the long room. * I may be allowed to say once — it shall be 
only once^-that I am disappointed,' she said presently. 
* I admire her immensely7-in any other character than that 
of your wife, Jasper.* 
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Jasper smiled mischievously, but his eyes were soft and 
loving. He began to quote — 

* "I would have married her well before the end of next 
season. The girl might marry anybody ! " ' 

Aunt Flora laughed, a vexed little laugh. 

* Any one but you, dear boy. It 's a pity I didn't make 
that exception before, isn't it ? But don't misunderstand 
me, I don't want to dissuade you from something you Ve 
evidendy made up your mind about. And I don't suppose 
I could if I did want ! But you know I had other views 
for you, and I should not be human if I liked a develop- 
ment of this kind that destroys them all for ever. I must 
say that when I first received your letter, I was a prey for 
some little time to this most unwelcome suspicion, but you 
were so perfectly ready for me to carry her off to America, 
or anywhere else I happened to be going, that my fears 
went to sleep again ! ' 

' I had every intention of going after her,' said Jasper, 
smiling. 

Aunt Flora ignored the interruption. 

'It was always advisable that you should marry well. 
Now ' — with a gesture of her hand that embraced Comber- 
leigh and all its lost Manor — ' it is imperative ! This,' 
with a movement of her head in Sybil's supposed direction, 
' is not only imprudent, it is deplorable. And you know all 
that quite as well as I do, and it doesn't make any differ- 
ence, does it ? ' 

Jasper held out an inviting hand. Aunt Flora took it 
and dropped into her chair again. He spoke with the utmost 
gentleness and consideration. 

' Auntie, I know exacdy how you feel about it. I knew 
exactly what you would say. But this is a matter on which 
we have always agreed that a man must be allowed to 
choose for himself. I'm making my own bed, and I'm 
going to lie on it, and if it isn't all of rose-leaves I shall 
blame no one but myself. I am a poor man ! * 

* You needn't be ! ' said Aunt Flora quickly. 
Jasper smiled. 

' Don't interrupt me, and don't let us re-open that most 
unprofitable discussion ! I am, as I said, a poor man. I 
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have ^^300 a year of my own. Whether I can add to that 
by earning any more remains to be seen. I have never 
yet With ^^300 and no more, it is impossible to mix with 
those who are, according to you, my equals ; therefore it is 
better not to try. You say it is important that I should 
marry well. Here I see a girl filling a most difficult posi- 
tion with infinite tact and gentleness, winning golden 
opinions all through the house by her unselfishness, her 
thoughtfulness, her sweetness to everybody. I have had 
every opportunity of studying her character under every 
circumstance, and in no single instance has she come short 
of what I expected of her. She charmed you as she 
charms everybody. You acknowledge yourself she is a fit 
wife for anybody. I don't really think I can marry much 
better than that' 

•That is all very pretty,' said Aunt Flora, a little im- 
patiently ; * and you prove very cleverly that you are actuated 
altogether by sweet reasonableness, and are not carried 
away by your feelings, however strong they may be. But 
all this is totally beside the question. What will you marry 
on}' 

* A man,' said Jasper, a grave twinkle in his eye, * can 
only eat as much as he requires. He can only wear one 
suit of clothes, and be in one room at a time. We have 
heard that before, and we recognise the truth of it. If his 
tastes are simple, as mine are, he can find many places 
where he could live with one chosen companion very 
happily on ^^300 a year. I tell you, aunt ' — his self-con- 
trol a little shaken for the first time, — *I would go to 
Otaheite and settle there contentedly for the rest of my 
days if Sybil would go with me.' 

* And how long do you think you would be contented in 
Otaheite? Not six months! A man always thinks the 
particular woman he wants to marry is going to make him 
happy for ever. In nineteen cases out of twenty he is 
egregiously mistaken. These are the sentiments of a love- 
sick boy. You are — is it possible you are turned thirty ? I 
must acknowledge, I didn't expect to hear anything so 
refreshingly Arcadian fi-om you.' 

'Whedier a man is mistaken or no is a thing he is 
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always anxious to discover for himself,' said Jasper, a little 
doggedly. 

Aunt Flora shrugged- her shoulders, and then she 
stooped with quick contrition and kissed him. 

' I always knew,' she said resignedly, ' that when this did 
come, it would be a serious affair. It's worse than I 
thought, but I 've got to put up with it Since your mother 
gave you to my heart when she died, Jasper, in place of my 
own that God took away from me, we 've only quarrelled 
seriously over one things and that's the money. It's 
absurd that you will not take during my lifetime what you 
know I shall leave you at my death. But we are not going 
to quarrel over this. Send for Sybil — and see if I do not 
receive her as I would receive any wife on whom your heart 
was set, my boy, if you chose her out of the worldiouse.' 

Jasper's eyes were bright and dewy. 

' I knew,' he said simply, 'that the affection that has been 
my chief blessing all my life was not likely to fail me now. 
But,' with a smile, ' I 'm afraid we are settling things very 
much according to our own wishes. What will Sybil say to 
me ? She is absolutely ignorant of all this.' 

* You mean you have not definitely proposed to her.' 

' I mean that I honestly believe she has not the faintest 
idea, as yet, that such a thing is within the range of possi- 
bilities.' 

Aunt Flora pursed up her lips, and smiled an unbelieving 
little smile. ' I perhaps find that idea less easy to accept 
than you do. I 've no doubt she sees everything quite as 
clearly ^is you yourself.' 

' I wish I could think so ! ' 

* My dear Jasper, don't be ridiculous ! ' 

Jasper smiled, but his heart was beating heavily. 

* You think she will accept me ? ' 

* She ought— and say " Thank you ! " ' 

*You thought she would accept your offer — and say 
" Thank you." ' 

'Yes, and it was on your account she didn't.' 

' I wish I could think so ! ' said Jasper again. 

'There speaks the earnest lover!' said Aunt Flora, 
laughing ; ' when was he anything but diffident ? ' 
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Jasper put his hands behind his head and laughed too. 

* Encourage me ! ' he said ; ' I want it. I am in a most 
wholesome state of uncertainty as to the result ! After all, 
what is there about me to attract a girl like that? When I 
was able-bodied, I was too sulky and sore-headed to speak to 
any one, — lately I Ve been a helpless cripple. And what 
have I to offer her? A life abroad in straitened circum- 
stances. If we stop in England, it 's a suburban house — and 
an ill-tempered husband ! ' 

*I haven't any patience with you,' said Aimt Flora 
sharply. 'What about your profession? Are you never 
going to do anything with that ? ' 

* I am going to try ! ' 

* And you are going to succeed. I shall end by welcom- 
ing this with open arms. It *s exactly the spur you have 
always wanted ! With Sybil to work for ! ' 

Jasper's lips took a tender curve. It sounded very 
sweet. 

* JSiVe mit H'eiU^ auntie,' he said, smiling. * I haven't got 
her yet.' 

The next day was Sybil's birthday — she was twenty. She 
realised the amazing fact with the feeling, half dismay, half 
pride, with which every girl leaves her teens for ever. The 
fourteen or fifteen birthdays she could remember stretched 
behind her in a dreary and uninteresting row. Those she 
had passed at school, when she had had no one who cared 
to write to her and send her little presents as the other 
girls had, and had passed the day over in sensitive silence. 
The one she had passed with her father just before hi^ 
death — she remembered his careless * Ay, to be sure, child, 
you are seventeen to-day.' The terrible day, marked with 
a black stone, down here at Comberleigh before baby was 
born ; and the last one in London, on which Lady Mary 
had told her that it was time they resumed their proper 
characters, and inaugurated the little drama she had so 
skilfully arranged, at home at the Manor. They had played 
their parts in it up to now all too successfully, and Sybil 
stood in her white night-dress at the open window, drinking 
in the dewy freshness of that soft September morning, and 
knew herself for what she was at twenty — an impostor, a 
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swindler, and a cheat. Her eyes hardened as her thoughts 
flew backwards. 

' I couldn't help it,' she told herself ; ' life was too hard 
for me. What was I to do? If — with a sudden twisting 
of her hands together — * if I could have seen any other 
way I' 

She had recovered almost her usual manner by the time 
she was dressed, and went downstairs, stayed by the old 
sophistry that bolsters up so much evil, that, having gone 
so far, she was bound to go farther. 

Jasper and the Colonel were in the breakfast-room. 
The Colonel shook hands with her, and patted her shoulder 
with a little more geniality than usual. 

*We won't wait for May, she is ten minutes late already.' 
The Colonel was something of a martinet even at home. 

Sybil smiled obediently, poured out the cofi"ee, and went 
round to her own place. Pre-occupied, and a little self- 
absorbed, she had even taken her seat before she noticed a 
superb bouquet of white flowers on one side of her plate, 
and a morocco case on the other. Her astonished eyes, 
half mechanically, went from the flowers to the case. She 
opened it, and saw inside a dainty necklace of fine gold 
chains, with here and there a dropping pearl — a delicate 
and costly trifle. It did not need the Colonel's card to tell 
her whom she had to thank for it But to thank him for it 
was exactly what Sybil could not do. It was the first birth- 
day present she had ever had — and the Colonel had given 
it to her. She sat a moment or two in stunned, white 
silence, and then she rose and hurriedly left the room. 

' What *s the matter ? ' inquired her ladyship, entering at 
the same moment, radiant and fresh as the morning. 

'Tut, tut, tut,' said the Colonel, much disturbed ; 'has no 
one ever been kind to the child before ? ' 

Her ladyship's observant eyes noted the details of the 
breakfast-table. She raised Jasper's card from the bouquet, 
and shot a wondering glance at Jasper. She lifted the 
Colonel's from its purple satin bed, and surveyed the glit- 
tering little circlet with appreciation. Then she raised her 
eyebrows with some amusement, and took her seat 

'Well, Anthony, I told you before,' was her resigned 
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remark, 'Sybil doesn't do with too much kindness. It's 
quite a mistake with her disposition. If she is unhappy 
she cries, and if she is happy she cries worse. Men seem 
to admire that sort of thing, but I must acknowledge I find 
it a little trying.' 

'I thought I should please her!' said the Colonel, 
ruffled and disappointed. 

' Please her, oh yes ! you have pleased her so much she 
will weep all the morning over it You will really leam 
in time, Anthony, that if you want her to be happy you 
must let her quite alone.' 

'That's rather an ungracious disposition,' said the old 
gentleman ; ' she doesn't look like that, May ! ' 

' No ? Well, you will find I am right I dare say you 
wonder why, if, as is evident, I 'm not very fond of her, I 
keep her here at alL But I must have some one, and I can 
put up with Sybil. Perhaps with some one else I couldn't ! 
Besides, where would the poor child go ? ' 

* I shouldn't think of letting her go anywhere ! ' said the 
Colonel quickly ; * her home is here ! ' 

The morning passed, and Sybil did not appear again. 
Her ladyship began to get uneasy. It was imperative that 
she should come down to lunch. She waited till she dare 
wait no longer, and then she knocked lightly at her door 
and went in. Sybil was leaning against the window-frame. 
She neither turned her head nor spoke. 

* Well, Sybil ! ' Her ladyship's heart was beating hard, 
therefore was her tone a little more flippant, a shade lighter 
than usual. * I hope you are satisfied with the exhibition 
you made of yourself this morning! You've created a 
nice little difficulty, dear, and I 'd like to know how you 
are going to get over it ! ' 

Then Sybil turned and faced her, and at the sight of 
her white face, and heavy, tearless eyes, Lady Mary caught 
her breath. There was trouble ahead. 

* I am not going to try to get over it It is too much for 
me. I cannot go on with this any longer ! ' 

Her ladyship did not speak. She had her own little 
difficulty, it seemed, to get over. 

* I knew I should be punished,' Sybil went on, her tones 
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low and expressionless, a lurid spark lighting in her grey 
eyes, ' but I risked that for baby's sake. I thought I could 
bear it, whatever it was, rather than see him suffer ! But I 
cannot bear this ! I cannot — I cannot ! ' 

* What ? ' asked her ladyship tersely. 

'This constant kindness — it kills me* — her voice rising 
passionately. ' He is never tired of befriending me ; he 
loads me with benefits, he is even fond of me, and I have 
deceived him so cruelly, it would almost kill him if he 
knew ! And Mr. Searle — it is the same story, and I have 
robbed him of everything he valued in the world.' 

There was a moment's dead silence. The garden — ar- 
ranged after the truly artistic style of to-day, a fine of red, 
a line of yellow, a line of blue — swam dizzily, and made a 
gorgeous rainbow before Lady Mary's eyes. Sybil raised 
herself suddenly, her whole frame strung with purpose and 
decision ; she seemed to dominate and overawe the other 
woman. 

' I will go to him, now ! I will throw myself at his feet ! 
I am not talking theatrical nonsense, I mean it literally. 
He is a just and good man ! I need not fear the little one 
will suffer for my fault — he would never permit it And I 
— I will bear whatever punishment he thinks is fitting, 
gladly, cheerfully, thankfully, and be honest again ! ' 

Lady Mary laid her hand on her arm. 

' Sybil, you are talking outrageous folly ! Think of the 
consequences not only to you but to me! You cannot 
betray me so treacherously. You owe me some con- 
sideration ! ' 

' I owe it to you to tell you beforehand what I mean to 
do. And I have told you, I have waited to tell you. I 
may betray you, but I will not do it treacherously ! But 
for what has happened lately, I might have thought I owed 
you some consideration. But not now. You have deli- 
berately broken your side of the bargain. You have left 
no plan untried by which you could make it impossible 
that I could stay here. You have even not scrupled to 
hold me up to the Colonel and Mr. Searle as one not fit 
to associate with either them or you. That may be true, 
but it is hardly wise of you to call attention to the fact 
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They have not listened to your suggestions, they are too 
upiight themselves ; but I have ! I acknowledge the truth 
of it all, and I will stay here, under false pretences, no 
longer ! ' 

Lady Mary walked over to the door, locked it, and put 
the key in her pocket Sybil laughed bitterly. 

'That is worse than foolish. You cannot keep me 
prisoner here, you know.' 

' No ! ' said Lady Mary, her voice a little shaken ; ' but I 
can give you time to think. I cannot prevent you hurling 
us both to ruin if you are bent on doing it ; but at least you 
shall have a minute or two for consideration ! ' 

Sybil's unseeing eyes went out over the garden again. 
She was willing to wait her ladyship's pleasure. The task 
before her was not so pleasant that she was sorry to post- 
pone it a little. 

Lady Mary began to pace the room in thoughtful 
silence. Her diplomacy had failed her, her ready wit was 
at fault. For Lady Mary recognised the fact that she had 
here to do with an occult force of whose power and scope 
she was absolutely and entirely ignorant. What might not 
that terrible conscience, that was such a mystery to Lady 
Mary, constrain Sybil to do ! 

'You are quite right as far as I am concerned, Sybil,' 
she said presently. ' Lately, I have behaved abominably 
to you, I know ! I 'm sorry ! ' — which was very true, — * and 
I quite understand that you are glad of this opportunity 
of crying quits. But you shall understand exactly what it 
is you are going to do. You might not think it quite 
worth it ! Put on one side how the thing affects me — ^that 
at present is the only thing you can see ! Take the others 
— ^yourself, — it means imprisonment ! Don't think the 
Colonel would deal lightly with you. He is a good man, 
as you say, but he is just 1 Then the little one — think of 
the future you are denying him ! Then there is Anthony ! 
If he is told of this, as you truly say, it will kill him. You 
deprive him at one blow of his wife, his son, and his 
happiness ! And as for Jasper, you need not pity him ! 
This is the best thing that could have happened to him. 
Anthony said so only yesterday. Now he must exert him- 
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self, now he has an opportunity of showing what he is 
really made of. Do you know, Sybil, men in his own pro- 
fession, clever men, say he is a genius if he could only be 
got to believe it ! Now he will make his mark in the 
world ; surely that is better than settling down as a quiet 
country gentleman. And you will ruin everything and 
make every one wretched — and for what ? To punish me 
for an occasional laugh at your expense ! ' 

Sybil moved wearily. 

' You misunderstand me ! I haven't the faintest wish to 
pimish you— or anybody.' 

'Then why ?' 

Sybil threw out her hands with a sudden cry. 

' I cannot bear it, I cannot bear it any longer. I am so 
miserable, I envy the very women picking potatoes out in 
the fields.' At all costs, I will put an end to this deception. 
I thought I could carry it through for baby's sake — but it is 
beyond me. I will give it up and be honest again ! ' 

* And ruin four lives ! All because your supersensi- 
tive feelings can't adapt themselves to present circum- 
stances. It is the very frankest selfishness I ever listened 
to ! You agree to a plan that is, as far as we can see, to 
everybody's advantage, even Jasper's ! And because you 
are not quite as comfortable as you expected to be, you 
coolly throw it over, and wreck the happiness of four 
people. Anybody may be miserable— except you ! That 's 
the plain English of it ! Go to the Colonel, go now ' — 
unlocking the door with energy. *Tell him everything, 
and enjoy the result.' 

Lady Mary waited beside the open door, the laces on her 
bosom rising and falling swiftly and silently — and Sybil 
never moved. The minutes passed with leaden feet, and 
with every one Lady Mary's courage rose. 

Suddenly Sybil turned and spoke with sullen fire. 

* Then you must protect me — protect me from my own 
sense of right I cannot bear again what I have borne 
lately — not even if I do sacrifice every one's advantage to 
my own.' 

Lady Mary drew a long breath, and shut the door. 

' Sybil, I will make it easy for you ! I 've always said I 
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would, and I will ! It 's a pity you irritate me so unbear- 
ably, but we must keep out of one another's way. You 
shall go away to-morrow-^to-day, if you like ! You shall 
take Eric and his nurses to Broadstairs, and have time to 
recover yourself and see things more reasonably. In a 
few weeks, days perhaps, Jasper will be gone ! And the 
Colonel will get over his fancy for you, you will see, and 
leave you more to yourself. It is only just now that things 
are so difficult You will live to be thankful I saved you 
from yourself this morning ! There is the luncheon-bell. 
You mustn't come down looking like that' 

Lady Mary went, and Sybil sank into her chair, cold and 
sick and shivering. Thankful ! she was thankful already. 

A vivid picture, painted by Terror's own brush, of what 
would assuredly have been happening at this moment if she 
had followed her mad impulse of an hour ago, rose detailed 
and distinct before her eyes. Had she, as Lady Mary said, 
nearly wrecked every one's happiness to secure — certainly 
not her own ! Why could she not accept things as they were 
and take the good the gods gave her, as, said Lady Mary, 
any other girl would do in her place? Why could she not 
see things as Lady Mary saw them? Would she, might 
she, hope to come to that in time ? Yes — if Sybil travelled 
long on the road she was following now, she would assuredly 
come to that in time. 

At luncheon the Colonel asked for her. 

/Where's Sybil?' he said shortly. 

Lady Mary shrugged her shoulders. 

' It is as I told you, Anthony ! She has cried such rivers, 
she isn't presentable.* 

In the morning he was greeted with the news that Sybil 
had gone to Broadstairs. 

* She is a very erratic young person ! ' he said, half vexed, 
half amused. If she received all his attempts at kindness 
like this, it was not impossible that he might get tired of 
trying to be kind to her in time. 

* Oh, this is entirely my doing ! ' said Lady Mary calmly. 
'The little one has been ailing and pale for some time, 
and I took a sudden fright about him yesterday and packed 
him off to the sea for a while. And, of course, either Sybil 
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or I must be with him. I shouldn't think of intrusting 
him entirely to the servants/ 

'As you please, my dearest, as you please/ said the 
Colonel, accepting that as he would have accepted any 
explanation his wife chose to give him. Jasper was not 
quite so easily satisfied. There were a good many 
things her ladyship's glib explanations did not explain 
for him. 

'Where did you say Miss Canning had gone?' he 
inquired. 

' To Broadstairs,' said Lady Mary, quite unsuspicious. 

Sybil had been at Broadstairs diree weeks, and during 
that time Lady Mary wrote r^ularly. All was well at 
Comberleigh, she told her, and Jasper, who could use his 
foot now well enough to look after his own affairs, was very 
little there. It would certainly not be long before he left 
Comberleigh altogether — a prospect which did not afford 
Sybil the entire satis&ction it ought to have done. 

One day, when the business which had taken Jasper up 
to town was finished, instead of coming back to Comber- 
leigh as was his wont, he changed his destination and ran 
down to Broadstairs. It was between three and four on a 
mid-October afternoon when he reached the quaint little 
town. Floods of bright, cold sunshine were flung across a 
pale and wind-swept sky, and the white horses were racing 
and tmnbling over an ultramarine sea, right out to the 
offing. It was not long before he saw the little party pf 
which he was in search. Eric, looking like an overgrown 
Persian kitten in his white furs, running and shouting with 
his nurses on the promenade, and Sybil watching and 
smiling — as fair and bright and happy-looking as if she 
hadn't a care in the world. Jasper waited, on the chance 
of seeing her alone. Sybil looked at her watch and 
evidently decreed that the little one should go in. Jasper 
watched till he was safely out of sight, and then walked 
up to her. Sybil's face lit up with pleasure. 

* You ! ' was all she said, as she gave him her hand, warm 
out of her muff. 

* I ! ' said Jasper smiling. * Would you like to know what 
I have come for? In the first place I thought Lady Mary 
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would like a personal report of her little son's looks, she is 
inclined to be anxious about him ! ' — delivering his little fib 
with so much gravity that he almost believed in it him- 
self. 'In the second place, I thought I should like to 
see you.' 

* That was very good of you ! * said Sybil demurely. * I 
hope you also thought,' looking up at him with frank, 
sweet eyes, * that I should like to see you ? ' 

* I hoped so,' said Jasper gravely. 

It was very charming, but it was not quite what Jasper 
wanted. He was conscious of the fact that he would have 
been happier if she had not been quite so pleased to 
see him. 

* I was going in,' Sybil went on ; ' I did not think it was 
a very nice afternoon. Now, I don't think I will go in 
just yet — it is a very nice afternoon indeed.' 

Jasper smiled as he walked beside her. This frank 
pleasure in his society was very sweet, if it wasn't quite 
what he wanted. Sybil stole a look at him through her 
lashes. A well set*up, soldierly-looking man, whose broad 
shoulders more than redeemed his middle-height — it was 
good to walk beside him. There was not a girl on the 
promenade, not one, with such a companion as hers. 

' Sybil ! ' he said, breaking a rather lengthy silence, * I 
have something to tell you. It is not impossible that I may 
be leaving England next month.' 

Jasper finished not quite as he had intended, but the 
conclusion was quite weighty enough for Sybil. The colour 
went out of the sea, and the sunshine out of the sky, and 
it was verily mid-October. 

' Going away ! ' The undisguised dismay was music in 
Jasper's ear — but he wished it hadn't been quite so 
open. 

* Yes, to China. Will you be sorry ? ' 

* You know I shall be sorry ! You know I shall hate to 
have you go away ! ' 

*Why?' asked Jasper lamely. They had sat down on 
a seat sheltered by a curve and a high bank of ever- 
greens. 

* What will Comberleigh be without you ? I shall miss 
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you every minute of every day. And you will be away for 
years ; you will forget all about me/ 

'I may be away for years, but I shall certainly not 
forget all about you ! You will write to me, Sybil, 
won't you?' 

'Shall I ? May I ? Will you answer my letters ? I 'm 
afraid they won't be very interesting ; it will be all about 
little things at Comberleigh. But I will make them as nice 
as I can.' 

* It is the little things at Comberleigh I want to hear 
about ; and I am sure they will be very interesting. I am 
glad you will miss me, Sybil. I should not like it to be all 
one to you whether I went or stayed' 

* How could it be ? Of course I knew you would go 1 
You told me so yourself. But to know that we shall lose 
our friends doesn't make it any easier to say "good-bye " to 
them when the time comes.' 

* Sybil ! ' said Jasper quietly, * if you will say one word to 
dissuade me, I won t go to China at all' 

But Sybil looked shocked at the idea. 

' Oh,' she said quickly, ' I wouldn't be so selfish ! It 
means so much to you — it is the very chance you have 
been waiting for. Lady Mary told me. I think you ought 
to go. Even if I could, I wouldn't prevent you for the 
world.' 

Jasper's eyes went gloomily out to sea as he sat absently 
poking holes in the gravel with his stick. This was 
distinctly not encouraging. He suddenly straightened 
himself and glanced at his companion. 

'Sybil, how old am I ? ' he asked abruptly. 

* You are — over thirty, are you not ? ' 

* I have reached those Alpine altitudes ' — smiling at her 
tone. * Sybil, don't you think it is time I married ? ' 

No answer. Sybil shivered slightly, but not with the 
cold. 

* Would you like me to marry, Sybil ? ' 
*No' — with much decision, — *I wouldn't.' 
This was better. 

*Tell me why,' said Jasper softly. 

* Because — I am very selfish, and I 'm very much 
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ashamed of myself, but it 's true, and I 'm going to tell 
you ! It would make a dreadful difference to me if you 
married! And you know why. We have been a good 
deal to one another. You have talked to me about your- 
self. You have told me things no one else knows. And I 
have thought so much of it — it has been so much to 
me ; and if you marry, all that will be altered. You will 
talk to your wife. We shan't — we canH be friends any 
longer ! ' 

* My little friend,' said Jasper tenderly, * it shall make no 
difference to you.' 

But Sybil 'shook her head, and her smile had tears 
behind it. 

*You think so now — but you can't help it! It must 
make a difference to me. And it's little and mean and 
feminine to mind it like this, and think only of myself and 
not of your happiness. I do think of your happiness — I 
care for that first, though it doesn't sound like it But you 
are not married yet ! You can talk to me now and tell me 
all your thoughts as you have done before — as friends ought. 
Talk to me about her. Is she fond of you ?' 

* I hope so ! ' said Jasper gravely ; * but I don't know for 
certain, because I have never asked her yet.' 

* I am sure she is fond of you. What is she like? ' 

* She has grey eyes,' said Jasper, his smiling glance resting 
steadily on her face, ' that take a violet shade when she is 
excited. She has soft brown hair that goes in little waves 
and rings all round her face. She has a mouth a little 
wider than some would admire, and the comers turn more 
readily up than down. She has a clear, pale skin, and not 
much colour except when something pleases her, and then 
it deepens ' 

' She must be something like me ! ' said Sybil, with 
an embarrassed laugh, 'only prettier. Or are you only 
teasing me ? ' 

*She is rather like you, and I am not teasing you. She 
is wearing at the present moment a dark blue dress, with a 
soft little ring of sable round her throat * 

Sybil rose, the colour fading swiftly from her face. 
Jasper rose too. 
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* Sybil, I am in sober, serious, deadly earnest Will you 
marry me ? * 

He had been prepared for refusal, so he told himself, but 
he was not prepared for what he read in Sybil's face. She 
gazed at him, her breath coming quick, her lips blanched, 
her eyes frosty and wide with horror. 

* Marry — marry you ! My God, I would rather die 1 ' 
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CHAPTER XVII 



' Too wholly true to deem untruth in thee.* 

When Jasper began to think connectedly, he was whirling 
back to London. Dazed and astonished, he had got so far 
by sheer force of instinct, but now the stunning effect of 
the blow Sybil had given him was wearing off a little, and 
the sharpness of the ache it had left behind it was be- 
ginning to make itself felt. His little, gentle, smiling Sybil, 
of whose tenderness he had had so many proofs, of whose 
affection, at least, he had felt so sure — that she should have 
spoken to him so ! He tried to remember how he had 
pictured beforehand that she might refuse him, if she did 
refuse him, for that it was far from unlikely he very well 
knew. She was utterly unprepared for any such step on 
his part — of that he was certain, in spite of Aunt Flora's 
scepticism ; and it had been quite within the range of possi- 
bilities that she would tell him so, with sweetest sympathy 
and much undeserved self-reproach. He would have been 
not ill-pleased to have it so, as he would certainly have suc- 
ceeded in arranging everything entirely to his satisfaction 
before he went to China. And now Sybil's face, as it had 
changed as she gradually grasped his meaning, rose before 
him, her words rang in his ears. Jasper turned in his 
comer with an incoherent little sound. 

^ She may not wish to marry me,' he told himself, with 
a short and bitter laugh ; ' but I 'm not exactly Beel- 
zebub.' 

For some little time poor Jasper could only sit and suffer. 
To be refused by the woman on whom he has set his heart 
happens to a man sometimes, and he bears it with such 
fortitude as he is possessed of, and consoles himself as best 

1U4 
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he may. But to be refused as Jasper was refused is fortu- 
nately not common. And it was so undeserved : that was 
another painful aspect among the many the case presented. 
He had loved her so tenderly and so truly, he had offered 
her his best so unreservedly, he had a right to expect at 
least decent treatment Amazed and bewildered, Jasper 
thought it all out again. It was so unlike her. But for the 
evidence of his own eyes and ears, he would have doubted 
that it was Sybil who had spoken at all. What did it all 
mean? And then a strange and wonderful thing happened. 
Out of the very vehemence of his rejection, Jasper began 
to gather a vague comfort If he had been refused on 
personal grounds, because, though she liked him as a friend, 
she was not prepared to regard him as a possible husband, 
Sybil would never have spoken to him so. He could think 
of a good many things that she might have said, but she 
would never have said — that There was something be- 
hind it, something beyond. It arranged itself in Jasper's 
mind as another circumstance that he could not understand. 
Jasper sat up, and his thoughts began to move more rapidly. 
There had been so many things lately that he could not 
understand. 

When Sybil had been at Broadstairs a month, Lady Mary 
summoned her home. Jasper, so her ladyship told her, 
had removed himself and all his belongings to London, and 
only ran down to see them sometimes The Colonel had 
his hands so full of other matters, that she need not fear his 
having much time to trouble her. He was now a magis- 
trate, and he intended hunting again this winter, sixty 
though he was. He intended that -Lady Mary should ride 
to hounds with him, and to that end had chosen the 
daintiest little mount that could be found for her. Lady 
Mary descanted at some length on the beauty of her hunter, 
her white kid saddle, and her new habit. The prospect of 
displaying herself in conjunction with all three at the meet 
early in November was affording her unbounded satisfac- 
tion, and that was as far after the hounds as her ladyship 
had any intention of going. 

Sybil went home obediently at the week-end. 

* And now, Sybil ! ' said her ladyship cheerfully, * I hope 
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you will try and settle and be contented, and thankful for 
all the mercies you have been granted, as you ought to be.' 
Lady Mary could be pious upon occasion. * Jasper has 
gone; I don't suppose you will see him again for some 
years, unless you happen to meet him when he comes to 
say good-bye to us ; and really '—with a little laugh — * I 
think you have taught Anthony to leave you to yourself.* 

Sybil assented quietly to her ladyship's propositions. She 
had passed through such a week of stress and storm as 
rendered less weighty matters than those she had been 
pondering almost insignificant. 

* Have you been ill, Sybil ? ' asked her ladyship presently. 
* I thought you wrote me such brilliant accounts of your- 
self. And you look quite haggard — worse than when you 
went away.' 

* I am quite well, thank you.' 

* Well, dear, Broadstairs may have improved your health, 
but it hasn't improved your appearance ' — and her ladyship 
ran a critical eye over Sybil's wan face. * I am glad we are 
quite alone just now.' 

* So am I,' said Sybil quietly. 

In the morning an unprecedented thing happened : 
Sybil had a letter. 

Lady Mary, who happened to unlock the letter-bag, 
regarded this rarest of curiosities for some few moments 
before she handed it to its rightful owner. Sybil slipped it 
out of sight, and looked anywhere but at her ladyship, 
but Lady Mary had no visitings of compunction. Her 
observant and merciless eye scanned Miss Canning with 
new interest, scorched her with amusement, riddled her 
with curiosity. A little of such an ordeal goes a long way. 
Sybil escaped the first moment that she decently could, and 
hid herself in the shelter of her own room. And this was 
the letter she read : — 

* Dear Miss Canning, — I should be sorry indeed if any- 
thing I said the other afternoon were to upset the relations 
that up to the present have existed between us. I am 
writing to beg you to put out of your mind all recollection 
of anything at all calculated to disturb you, at least for the 
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present, and to let us be again as we were before. Please 
meet me as you would have done before last Wednesday. 
I cannot afford to lose my little friend. — Yours faithfully, 

*Jasper Searl£.' 

The colour rushed over Sybil's face. 
' He is coming down ; I shall see him again ! * 
The one idea, with its bewildering rush of pain and 
pleasure, was all her mind could grasp at one time. And 
he was coming to see her ! Sybil felt it through every 
nerve, and only the delight of it was present to her in the 
first glad certainty. Calmer counsels would come later, 
and a realisation of the Nemesis her own folly and sin had 
brought upon her. But not yet. It was in this frame of 
mind Sybil answered his letter : — 

* Please let everything be as it was before. Oh, I am so 
sorry!' 

Jasper smiled as he folded it, and put it tidily away 
in that section of his pocket-book henceforth to be reserved 
for Sybil's letters. 

* I shall come to the bottom of it in time,' he told himself 
with quiet confidence. *At least I have broken the ice. 
I expect there is a disreputable father — or a grandmother 
whose virtue will not stand investigation — or a brother who 
is not as eligible a relative as he might be. She is just the 
dear, impossible, romantic little soul who would think that 
sort of thing ought to stand between a man and his happi- 
ness. And she would rather die than marry me under 
those circumstances — at present.' The words had lost all 
sting for Jasper, since he had found the solution of his 
riddle. * I wonder how long it will take me to convince 
her that she wouldn't ! ' 

Sybil managed to elude her ladyship all that day till even- 
ing, but in the evening she had to face the inevitable with 
what courage she might. The Colonel was away from 
home on business. No heaven-sent caller intervened be- 
tween Sybil and her fate. She heard the order given : 
* Miss Canning and I dine alone to-night, Jenkins,' and 
knew exactly what it meant. The dainty little dinner on 
the oval table in front of the fire, the big dining-table pushed 
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back against the wall, and the long evening in the morning- 
room, given over to Lady Mary's tender mercies. 

There was a hint of astonished amusement about her 
ladyship all dinner that seasoned — and poisoned — dish 
after dish for Sybil. Then came — 

* We will take coffee in my room, Jenkins. Don't bring 
a book for me, Sybil, I want to talk to you.' 

Sybil faced the evening much as she would have faced 
the Holy Inquisition. One plan only presented itself to 
her. If Lady Mary could be persuaded to talk about some- 
thing else, she might yet escape. But Lady Mary couldn't 
be persuaded to talk about anything else. Sybil advanced 
her most beguiling topics in vain. Her ladyship's replies 
were monosyllabic, her eyes and her thoughts were both 
busy. She lay an idle, luxurious, most exquisite little figure 
among the cushions of her lounge, her arms thrown over 
her head, her feet stretched cosily towards the fire, the soft 
folds of her loose cream gown, touched here and there with 
fur, and gleaming here and there with gold, sweeping about 
her. And her eyes, bright with malicious laughter, rested 
with much satisfaction on her victim sitting opposite. 

At last Sybil relapsed into silence ; she could think of 
nothing else to say. The pause she had dreaded so long 
was upon her, and Lady Mary broke it. 

* Well, Sybil, I Ve waited all day with what patience I 
might. What has Jasper got to write to you about ? ' 

Sybil said nothing. 

* Are you not going to show me his letter ? ' 

* No ! ' — with much decision. 
Lady Mary laughed a little. 

* I don't think it is quite — what ought to be ! ' she said. 
* I think I shall have to mention it to the Colonel. I am 
surprised at Jasper. I should not have expected him to 
write to any young lady a letter she could not show ! ' 

Sybil's eyes flashed. 

* You know perfectly well that you are insulting Mr. Searle 
for the mere pleasure of insulting him — and me ! I should 
not think of showing a letter written to me in confidence to 
any one. And it has nothing to do with you ! You have 
no censorship over Mr. Searle's correspondence ! ' 
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' No, dear ; but according to Anthony I have over yours I 
Jasper can have no reason to write you a letter which I 
may not see. Anthony holds me responsible for the pro- 
priety of your behaviour. He invested me with all the 
authority of a chaperon a little while ago. No unengaged 
girl is supposed to receive letters from a gentleman which 
she will not show to those in authority over her.' 

Sybil sat up and faced her tormentor. 

*I thought,' she said slowly, *that when I came back 
from Broadstairs you were going to behave differently, — to 
find your amusement in some other way than in — baiting 
me. It does not look as though you meant to keep your 
promise. You do not really caje to see Jasper's letter! 
You do not really believe there is anything important in it ! 
But you know I do not wish to show it, and that is quite 
enough for you ! ' 

* I do care very much to see Jasper's letter ! I cannot 
imagine what Jasper has found to write to you about ! 
I 've been a prey to the most acute curiosity all day. And 
if, as you say, there is nothing important in it, why should 
you not show it to me ? It is absurd to imagine confiden- 
tial relations between you and Jasper ! ' 

* Is it ? ' said Sybil very low. 

*Well, isn't it? It can't be a love-letter. Men like 
Jasper don't make love to girls like you ! ' 

* Don't they ? ' 

*Well, do they? When Jasper makes love it will be 
in earnest. He will mean to marry the girl he makes love 
to. You have surely ' — an amused touch of scorn in her 
voice, her keen, cruel eyes studying Sybil's changing face — 
* never thought it possible that he might marry — you ? ' 

*No!' said Sybil passionately; *but he has — he has 
asked me to marry him ! ' 

Lady Mary slowly raised herself, positively gasping in 
her astonishment. 

* Jasper \— Jasper has asked you to marry him ? ' 

But Sybil was pacing the long room, her lilac gown 
trailing behind her. Why, why, why had she told her ! — 
and yet how impossible it had been to help silencing her 
bitter tongue ! 
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Lady Mary's eyes, wide with amazement and serious for 
once, followed the graceful, swiftly-moving figure. How 
easy, how obvious, how altogether desirable a consumma- 
tion 1 And she had overlooked the possibilities lying right 
under her eyes, and had so nearly overreached herself, 
grasping for those just beyond her. Why had she never 
seen this simple way out of her difficulties before ? And it 
had all happened without her, she had seen nothing of it, 
fool and blind that she had been! Sybil once Jasper's 
wife, difficulties melted, dangers did not exist for Lady 
Mary. 

* Sybil,' she said, a note of genuine sincerity in her voice 
for once, * come here ; I can't tell you how glad I am ! It 's 
a most providential arrangement, and we really ought to be 
thankful it has all happened so ! ' Lady Mary never forgot 
to be grateful to Providence when His arrangements coin- 
cided with her plans. * I don't know how to tell you how 
pleased I am.' 

Sybil stopped her agitated walk, and slowly turned and 
faced her. 

* You don't think — I 've accepted him ? ' 

* You have — refused him ? ' 

Sybil said nothing. Lady Mary dropped back among 
her cushions; so much gratitude had been a little 
premature. 

* I suppose you think he isn't a good enough match,' she 
said thoughtfully, after a pause ; * you know you are extra- 
ordinarily pretty, and you think you will have better 
chances, and I 've no doubt you will ! Of course, Jasper 
isn't much of a matrimonial catch nowadays. It was 
different when he was his uncle's heir; he might have 
married anybody then. I don't blame you in the least, 
Sybil. I daresay in your place I should have done exactly 
the same. Only I must say I am sorry.' 

* And do you really think ' — Sybil was standing on the 
rug and looking down at the speaker, whose face and 
whose philosophy were so oddly at variance — * that that is 
why I have refused him ? ' 

•Isn't it?' 

* No,' said Sybil, her voice low and thrilling. * If I had 
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been — ^what I was three years ago, I would not have asked 
if he had a pennypiece in the world. I would have worked 
with him, striven with him, starved with him if need were, 
and thanked God for the privilege. And what have I done ? 
Lied to him, cheated him, robbed him ! I will not add to 
all that the crowning evil of marrying him ! * 

Lady Mary settled the cushions under her head, and 
stared at the fire. 

* You really must explain things to me,* she said presently, 
a note of weary annoyance in her voice ; * I never could 
understand all these fine feelings ! Why, because you have 
done him one injury, you should think it necessary to atone 
for it by doing him another, passes my comprehension! 
Why, in Heaven's name, can't you marry Jasper and be 
happy, as any other girl would under the circumstances? 
You say it makes no difference to you whether he is rich or 
poor. It would to me, but that matters nothing. You 
love him evidently, you make no secret of it ! ' 

* That is why,' said Sybil softly. * It is because I love 
him — that I cannot marry him.' 

* It 's the most amazing reason I ever heard given ! ' said 
her ladyship blankly. 

* Did you ever try to imagine,' said Sybil very low, * what 
a man — such a man as Jasper — must think of a woman 
before he asks her to be his wife? Can you picture to 
yourself what he must think of me, before he would speak 
to me as he spoke to me the other afternoon ? Do you 
think I could take the place he would give me before the 
world, lay my hand in his as his wife, accept his heart 
with all that there is in it — for me — and know ! ' 

*My dear Sybil,' said her ladyship, *do try and be 
sensible I It isn't what you know that matters ! What 
harm could that possibly do Jasper ? He will know nothing 
unless you tell him ! I don't see where the difficulty comes 
in!' 

* Don't you understand what honesty means ? ' 

* Quite ! ' said Lady Mary dryly. * When honesty really is 
the best policy I am as honest as the day. But sometimes, 
you see, I doubt it. I do in this case.' 

* And you would have me marry him and say nothing ! 
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I tell you I would rather lie dead at his feet than marry 
him ! I told him so ! ' 

* No ! you were not mad enough to say that ! * — sitting 
upright, her lips parted, her cheek whitening ominously. 
* Sybil, you are a fool ! You were bom a fool ! You will 
always be a fool ! But I didn't think even you were fool 
enough to make an extravagant, impossible speech of that 
kind — to Jasper ! Do you think he is a man to be spoken 
to in that way — with safety ? He will never rest until he 
has found a reason and a meaning for it. Your reckless 
tongue will send us all to ruin ! I live in dread of you and 
your folly from day to day ! I wish you were dead ! ' 

* Oh,' said Sybil, with a dry sob, * so do I ! ' 

Lady Mary lay back silent, her breath coming quick, her 
thoughts busy. Was she always to be occupied mending 
the rents caused by poor Sybil's struggles in the delicate 
meshes of the net of her deceptions ? Was there no way 
to muzzle the innate truthfulness in Sybil, that her ladyship 
found such an unexpected and unmanageable ingredient in 
the nice little broth she was brewing ? Yes, there was one 
way — this marriage with Jasper. She had everything in 
her favour. Jasper was evidently in serious earnest. Sybil's 
heart was all on his side— and Lady Mary's! She had 
nothing against her but the girl's own uprightness, and it 
would be odd indeed if Lady Mary could not manage to 
stifle that. She smiled as she lay among her cushions, her 
wicked thoughts running riot. There was something amus- 
ing in the plan of marrying a preux chevalier like Jasper to 
a girl of Sybil's antecedents. The idea commended itself 
quite peculiarly to Lady Mary. But there was nothing to 
be gained by rousing Sybil's obstinacy. 

* Well, Sybil, you must go your own way, and be miserable 
after your own fashion. It seems a pity, when two people 
love each other, that an absurd scruple of this kind is to 
come between them. Still, if you would rather have it so, 
there is no more to be said. If you are determined to 
wreck both your happiness and Jasper's, that is your own 
affair ! But I think you are foolish, and I know you won't 
be long before you think so too ! You would have to leave 
the little one, of course, but you leave him provided for 
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for life, and you would see him constantly; as a close 
relative, of course, you must ! I wonder you don't see, too, 
that if I were spared the constant irritation your amazing 
folly causes me, I should be kinder to the little fellow. I 
should learn in time to really love him as my own. It *s 
not a pleasant truth, but it is a truth, Sybil, that he would 
be happier without you than with you. A mother who 
really loves her child will sacrifice herself under those 
circumstances. But don't take up the mistaken idea that 
I expect it of you — I don't ! There is only one person you 
really care for, and that is yourself ! To yourself and your 
own feelings you will sacrifice both the little one and 
Jasper. Well, go your own way, and much contentment 
may it bring you ! ' 

Her ladyship's tone was cool and friendly. Sybil listened 
with a white face and trembling lips. 

* It sounds,' she said presently, ' as if you might be right, 
but in my heart I know you are not. As far as baby is 
concerned, I do not know. It might be better for him if I 
could leave him ! ' — her voice trembled and broke. * But 
for Jasper — I am sure ! I could not do him a worse injury 
than to marry him — and I never, never will ! ' 

Her ladyship shrugged her shoulders. She was not ill- 
pleased with her last half-hour's work. 

* Well, Sybil, you must do as you think best. But when 
you come to regret it, as you will, you can't say you were 
not cautioned beforehand.' 

The next night Jasper came. Sybil was coming down 
the broad staircase, when she saw him calmly hanging up 
his own hat and coat in the hall. There was company, and 
she was dressed for dinner in soft grey tulle, touched here 
and there with pink. The Colonel's necklet glittered round 
her throat, and dull gold bands, that Jasper recognised as 
Lady Mary's, clasped her round arms. Jasper came to the 
foot of the steps and held out his hand. Sybil perforce 
gave him hers. He led her on to the tiger-skin rug before 
the blazing fire. 

* Remember your promise,' he said, smiling down at her. 
* Greet me as you said you would. Say, ** Good afternoon, 
Jasper ! I am very pleased to see you ! " ' 
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' Oh,' said Sybil, with a horrified little gasp, ' but I never 
said that before ! ' 

* Never mind, begin now. * 

Sybil shook her head, her eyes on the fire. Jasper stood 
looking down at the bent head, and something very wistful 
crept into his brown eyes. Suddenly Sybil looked up. 

* Are you unhappy about it ? ' 

It was such a tragic, breathless little question. The 
wide, earnest eyes were so appealing, the droop of the pretty 
mouth so pathetic. Jasper seized both her hands and 
crushed them against him. 

'My little Sybil, if you are so anxious I shouldn't be 
unhappy * 

But Sybil wrenched her hands away again. 

* Mr. Searle, you mustn't, oh, you mustn't ! Oh, what 
am I doing ! ' — and Sybil was gone. 

Jasper stood and stroked his moustache and smiled, but 
the smile was a little weary. She loved him, he need not 
doubt that. Then why wouldn't she marry him ? 

He had no more opportunities of speaking with her that 
night. He schemed and Lady Mary seconded him, but 
Sybil's determination baffled them both. He went back to 
London puzzled and a little bitter. 

A day or two later the Colonel announced that business 
would compel him to spend the last fortnight of November 
in town. He didn't care to go alone, he said, and, as his 
tenancy of the house he had taken did not expire till the 
New Year, he didn't see why they shouldn't all go. 

* Do you object, Sybil ? ' asked her ladyship sweetly. 
*No, of course not! If — her eyes and Lady Mary's 

crossing swords — * we all go I * 

* That 's a good girl,' said the Colonel heartily ; * it will 
liven you up a bit — put a little colour into those pale cheeks, 
eh?' 

Sybil smiled at him. If only, oh, if only things had been 
different, how heartily she could have loved him ! 

Her ladyship was delighted. She wrote quite a sweet 
little note to Jasper, telling him of the sudden plan, and 
begging they might see a good deal of him. Jasper wrote 
back heartily pleased. They would, he assured her, see a 
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good deal of UAl His plans, as far as China was con- 
cerned, were banpng fire. The expected delays and 
difficulties were even more numerous and insurmountable 
than had been anticipated, and it was imlikely they would 
start before the New Year. 

Sybil drew a quick breath. Did she want him to go or 
didn't she ? 

But the London visit, as far as Jasper was concerned, 
was doomed to prove a dismal failure. He certainly saw a 
good deal of them collectively — of Sybil alone he saw 
nothing at all. She was in earnest She meant him to 
understand that her answer was final. And why ? 

That afternoon, the last of their stay in town, Jasper 
found out why. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

* My wife ! my wife ! What wife ? I have no wife ! ' 

About three o'clock that November afternoon, Jasper 
stood on the steps of his club. Should he go in or 
shouldn't he ? He had the long afternoon before him, and 
was altogether at a loss how to get through it The sun- 
shine — it is sunshiny sometimes in London, even in No- 
vember — lay softly on the grass of the Green Park opposite, 
bringing out the red tinge on the twigs of the leafless trees 
and touching the gilt tips of the railings. Jasper decided 
he might as well go in as not, and walked into the reading- 
room. It was almost empty. A man was sitting with a 
paper before him in one of the windows. Jasper noticed, 
as an observant man will note trifles, that he would be 
taller than ordinary if he stood up, and that the head he 
could see over the top of the paper was fair, and then he 
took his stand in another window, a prey to listlessness, 
dejection, and utter boredom. He had nothing particular 
to do and nowhere particular to go. It was no use going 
to Eaton Square. He was due there to dinner at eight, and 
Lady Mary had told him plainly that she and Sybil had a 
long round of calls to make, and he needn't present himself 
before that time. He had the evening before him, certainly, 
but it would probably end in disappointment and futility, 
like aU its thirteen predecessors. And as Jasper stood mth 
his eyes fixed on the unbroken line of traffic before him, 
wearily thinking out his perplexities, the man in the next 
window put down his paper and rose to his feet. 

* Searle, my dear feUow ! ' 

* Kenyon, by all that 's wonderful ! Where did you 
springfrom ? * 
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* Oh, I 've been knocking about ! * said Kenyon, with a 
short laugh. * Came from Nice only day before yesterday, 
and I 'm going back sharp. I should think I 've been 
pretty weU all over Europe since I saw you, old chap! 
When did I see you last ? It seems ages ago.' 

* Three years. I was just off to Alaska, I remember.' 

* And did you go ? ' 

*0h yes! I had two years of it, and very much I 
enjoyed it ! Then I went cruising with a friend in the 
Mediterranean, ran across my uncle in Malta, and went 
home to Comberleigh with him last May. I Ve been there 
ever since. Been ill, Kenyon? You don't look up to 
much.' 

* No, thanks, I 'm all right. I heard of the change in 
your prospects, old man. I was — most awfully sorry. I 
suppose I may say that — to you?' 

' I can't say I liked it myself,' said Jasper, with a short 
laugh. * Though, of course, I might have expected it any 
time these last twenty years. Fifty-six isn't so very patri- 
archal, you know, and that was all the dear old fellow was.' 

' How 's the youngster ? ' 

* All right, thanks. Jolly little chap ! ' 

Jasper was stiU studying his companion's face. Where 
was the blonde beauty he remembered so well ? It was as 
if a dulling hand had been passed over him, taking the 
brightness from his look and the freshness from his soul. 
His hair was thin, his face was lined and worn, his voice 
had lost its genial ring, and his eyes were cynical and hard. 

'He's going the pace,' said Jasper to himself. *I 
shouldn't have thought it of Kenyon ! — And what have you 
been doing, old fellow ? ' he asked aloud. 

* Oh, knocking about, as I told you ! First in one place, 
then in another. And where are you off to now, Searle? 
— for I expect you are off somewhere.' 

* China, if all goes well, with the New Year ! ' 

* I wish I were going too,' said Kenyon moodily. 
Jasper hardly heard him. In the long line of vehicles 

outside, he had recognised the Colonel's horses. There 
was a block ahead somewhere, and they were going hardly 
beyond a walk. Old Bates, who was driving, had his 
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hands full, for they were fresh and impatient of control 
Jasper waited feverishly for the carriage behind them. 
Would she see him ? Would she look ? No. Lady Mary, 
her exquisite face rising like a flower from her dark furs, 
smiled him friendliest greetings, but Sybil, pale and still, 
kept her eyes straightly set, and passed him without a sign. 

* She knew I was here. I saw it in her face,' Jasper told 
himself in angry misery. * She might at least have looked 
at me.* 

Kenyon's hand came down a little heavily on his arm. 

* Who are — those two ladies ? ' he asked hoarsely. 

* My Uncle's wife. Lady Mary Searle, and her companion. 
Miss Canning, * said Jasper, his eyes on Kenyon's working 
face. * Do — you know them ? ' 

* A little,' said Kenyon curtly. * One of them happens 
to be — my wife ! ' 

The green grass, the trees, the railings opposite swung 
madly in front of Jasper's eyes. The crawling carriages 
outside melted into a long black line. Kenyon went on, 
and his voice sounded as ff he were speaking in a tub. 

* I married her two years ago this October. We spent 
eleven months together, the happiest ever man spent on this 
earth. She loved me, I '11 swear it, with all her heart and 
soul. Suddenly she left me, God alone knows why. I have 
not seen her since till now.' 

The shock once over, Jasper had himself better in hand. 
He recovered his self-control and spoke quietly. 

* Kenyon, tell me about this ! I — ^am interested — I know 
her well, you know.' 

' I can't,' said Kenyon shortly. * I can't talk about it 
even yet. Ask Meredidi. He 's coming here this afternoon. 
I'm waiting for him now. He saw me through. He'll 
tell you all you want to know. Here he is ! ' 

* Searle, old fellow, this is good I ' 

Meredith's thin face lit up at sight of Jasper, but even 
while he shook hands with him he turned eagerly to Val. 
' Kenyon, I 've seen ' 

* I know,* said Kenyon dully. * I've seen her myself! ' 
'Where did you see her?' asked Jasper steadily — at 

least there should be no mistake. 
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* Turning in at the comer. Lady Mary Searle and — her. 
Kenyon, what will you do ? * 

'Nothing,* said Kenyon shortly. *Tell Searle. He 
wants to know, and he may be able to help us. You know 
where to find me, Meredith, after ' — and Kenyon was gone. 

Meredith's eyes were glowing with excitement, his voice 
was a little roughened, his hands not steady. 

'Come round to my rooms, Searle,' he said quickly. 
* They are close by, and we shan't be in danger of interrup- 
tion every minute.' 

Jasper followed him, feeling stunned and sick. He took his 
seat in Meredith's window, and Meredith pushed cigars over 
to him and began to walk feverishly up and down the room. 

* Look here ! ' said Jasper, * come and sit down and sit 
quiet I want to hear this thing through from the first. 
Whom did you say Kenyon had married ? ' 

Even yet he could not believe it, clear though it made 
everything that up to now had been so inexplicable. 

'A Miss Canning, Sybil her name was. He met her at 
a big hydro up in the North of England. She was there 
with Lady Mary Searle ! ' 

' Was she Lady Mary's companion then ? ' 

* I don't know ! Something of the sort, I should imagine. 
They were always together, and Kenyon told me she had 
her own living to earn. I can't get over the — simplicity of 
the thing. Of course she would go back to Lady Mary 
when she left him — nothing was more likely; and we've 
searched Europe over for her and never thought of looking 
there ! By Jove, what fools we 've been ! ' 

'Then did he marry her in the North ? ' 

'No. He met her first at a sort of fancy fair. Then 
he introduced me to both of them. You know my father 
and Colonel Searle were school-friends. My old grand-dad 
living near, and all that, he thought I would like to know 
Lady Mary. I didn't like Miss Canning, and, like an idiot, 
I told him so ! We quarrelled over it pretty hotly. I saw 
things had gone too far for remonstrance from me to do 
any good. I was angry, and I left him to it — I thought he 
would be safe to find her out before it came to marrying 
her!' 

O 
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* Well, what then ? ' 

' Then she got a situation in Malta, governess or some- 
thing. He wrote to her r^ularly — Poste Restante, Citta 
Vecchia. I told him it was odd her letters couldn't go 
to the house — that he didn't even know what house it 
was ; but he wouldn't listen. He wouldn't listen to any- 
thing!' 

* Go on ! ' said Jasper hoarsely. 

'Then she quarrelled with the people — why, we don't 
know. And she had nothing better to do than go straight 
to VaL Of course he made arrangements at once to marry 
her — he jumped at the chance. But she ! I never saw a 
young woman so averse to the ceremony in my life ! I 'm 
certain, I shall always be certain, that she didn't mean 
marrying him. I risked everything, and told him so. I 
would have done anything to save him. I begged him to 
let me be go-between and see what terms I could come to. 
I told him that some other arrangement would suit the 
young lady infinitely better — and I thought he would strike 
me.' 

Jasper's lips were grey, his face ashen. The perspiration 
stood in drops across his forehead. Sybil's face, her frank, 
sweet eyes, her shy, something fawnlike grace of manner, 
came before him. He nearly struck him ! — Jasper didn't 
wonder. 

But Meredith was studying him, and Meredith's eyes were 
keen. 

* Searle, old chap ! ' he said quickly. * Forgive me — but 
you know her ? You 're not another one — are you ? She 
hasn't made a fool of you too ? ' 

Jasper smiled, and Meredith was answered. 

' By Jove ! ' he said under his breath. 

Jasper stared out of the window, his mind going stupidly 
over what Meredith had told him, bit by bit. Meredith 
took to walking up and down the room again. 

* Two of them ! ' he muttered. * I 'd almost have forgiven 
her for one, but both of 'em ! By Jove, it 's too much ! Such 
women are dangerous ; they ought to be labelled. There 
ought to be an institution where they could be shut up and 
kept out of mischief. The two nicest fellows I know, 
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and she 's mined them both ! I 'd like to shoot her, I 
would, by Jove ! ' 

' Then he married her ? ' said Jasper, his voice dull and 
expressionless. 

* Yes, they were married by special licence at St Botolph's 
in the City. I was best man, and there was no one else. 
She nearly fainted when the ceremony was over. If I 
hadn^t held her hand she couldn't have signed the register. 
They went off to the Isle of Wight for a bit, and then they 
moved about from one place to another, and it seemed 
to me they were uncommonly happy together. There 
was no question but that she was fond of him. She just 
worshipped him, any one could see it, but there were 
queer things even then.' 

' What ? ' asked Jasper. 

*She had such a fancy for quiet country places where 
they were quite alone. Kenyon couldn't get her to come 
to London as he would have liked. Then she had business 
of some sort that took her up to town regularly every 
week. And she wouldn't say what it was. If she had 
been my wife she would have had to say, or there would 
have been — trouble. But you know what Kenyon is. 
The first hint that he was showing undue curiosity, asking 
questions she didn't find it quite easy to answer, and all 
his chivalry was up in arms. He wouldn't even look as if 
he wanted to know anything. And that isn't the way to 
manage women, they don't do with it ! Make it so they 
can't cheat you, and you '11 keep 'em pretty straight, but 
once you take to trusting them you 're done for.' 

Jasper moved uneasily. The words hurt him. At 
least she had not cheated him. 

* And then ? ' 

* When they had been married nearly a year, he coaxed 
her to go to Paris with him. I was with them one day 
there, and they were as happy as two children. Then one 
morning she was gone, and no one knew why or where. I 
thought Kenyon would have gone clean off his head.' 

* How did you come to know anything about it ? ' 

* He telegraphed to me. He seemed to think I could 
find her if any one could. But I couldn't, nor he either. 
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One thing we didn't do — consult the police. I never had 
trusted her, and I was honestly afraid of what he might 
find out' 

*What did Kenyon think? What reason did he give 
himself?' 

*None. He couldn't think of anything. There had 
been nothing, nothing whatever. He told me her spirits 
had been a little uneven, and that the night before she left 
him she had had a hysterical fit of crying, but there was no 
cause whatever, as far as he knew. He thought she was 
dead. I thought she — wasn't. Then he took to hoping 
she might be alive, and that he might hear of her in some 
unexpected way. He's been wandering aimlessly about — 
in that hope — ever since. I wonder he hasn't gone mad. 
He *s been uncommonly near it once or twice ! ' 

'What will Kenyon do now?' asked Jasper, after a 
long pause. 

* I don't know ! He 's not likely to ask her to come 
back, so long as he has any reason to think she would 
rather not. This will be a relief to his mind one way. 
We've been afraid of worse things. But it makes the 
whole thing to me an utter mystery. I can't imagine why 
she left him ! He '11 want to know that, I should think. 
Even Kenyon will allow he has a right to ask that. He '11 
want to see her. He can, I suppose ? ' 

* Oh yes, nothing simpler ! He has nothing to do but 
go down to Comberleigh and ask for her.' 

* I shall suggest he doesn't give her any notice before- 
hand. She'll give him the slip if he does. I wish I could 
form any theory as to what is at the bottom of it all. If 
she didn't care about him it would be different, but I 'm 
convinced she does ! What do you know about her, 
Searle ? ' 

' Very little, it seems,' said Jasper, with quiet bitterness. 
* I have known her simply as companion to my uncle's 
wife. I have seen a good deal of her since May, this year, 
and nothing could have been more correct than her be- 
haviour — under all circumstances. Still, as you say, there 
have been queer things.' 

' What ? ' asked Meredith sharply. 
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* Her determination to stay at Comberleigh, when it has 
been plainly to her advantage to go somewhere else' 
— wavering between an aching sense that he was betraying 
Sybil and a dogged determination to piece the story to- 
gether as far as it would allow. *Then Lady Mary's 
manner to her at times is not what it should be. She dared 
not speak to her as she does, unless she knew of something 
to her disadvantage.' Jasper's eyes were opening. *I 
understand a good many things now, that I must confess 
have puzzled me.' 

One thing Jasper did not understand — the words she had 
used when she refused him. Why should she say she would 
rather die than marry him ? If things were as Meredith 
put them, she could not marry him. Why did she not say 
so ? He rose a little uncertainly. He wanted to go and 
hide himself, like any other hurt animal. 

* Of course, if I can help you in any way, I shall be very 
glad!' 

* Thanks,' said Meredith, sedulously keeping all sympathy 
out of his eyes and all expression out of his voice. 

* One thing I should like to know : what did you think of 
Lady Mary ? ' 

* I liked her,' said Meredith heartily. * She has one of 
the sweetest faces I ever saw. By Jove, I did like her ! ' 

Jasper's face cleared It was as he had hoped. The 
man whose opinion could go so far astray as that was not a 
man whose opinion need be taken too much notice of. 

Half-past four found Jasper on the top of Hampstead 
Heath. He wanted to work off his agitation and excitement. 
Movement was a necessity, and he gasped to get away from 
the confinement of the London streets and their crush of 
overpowering humanity. He had telegraphed to Lady 
Mary excusing himself for the evening, and now he tramped 
steadily out towards Golders Green and Hendon. There 
was a brisk wind up here, and the evening light was clear 
and cold. London lay behind him, a huge smoky blot. 
Jasper turned his face country wards, rejoicing in the 
solitude. There was a rich smell of autumn in the keen 
air, and the few last, round, pale gold leaves of the elm-trees 
fell about him as he walked. At first he could not think 
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connectedly. He bent his head, and walked doggedly on, 
a prey to acute physical jealousy. His hands were clenched, 
his teeth were set, his eyes on fire. For the moment 
his worst enemy could not have hated Kenyon more 
cordially than he did. Then his thoughts turned to 
Sybil. If she had been Kenyon's wife, and had loved 
him as they said, why had she left him? Jasper stood 
leaning over the low stone parapet of a little bridge, 
thinking, thinking. He did not believe it. Sybil was 
not a girl to change so soon. Her heart was not an 
india-rubber ball to be taken from one man and handed to 
another. And now it was his. It had never been Kenyon's 
— never, never. She might have married him. Girls married 
from all sorts of reasons. But she had never loved him. 
And she had married him and left him. What was her 
reason ? Kenyon and Meredith said there was none ; but 
before Sybil would take such a step as that, she at least 
must have found a good and sufficient reason. Without 
such excuse her conduct savoured of treachery, and treach- 
ery and Sybil were to Jasper's mind as far as the poles 
asunder. And her husband — he was her husband — would 
go down to Comberleigh, take her by surprise, perhaps per- 
suade her back into a union she had evidently found it 
better to put an end to ! Trap her ! — Jasper's shy, timid 
wildling who could only brook the very lightest handling. 
He could see the sudden lifting of the pretty, startled head, 
the fear that would spring into the soft grey eyes. He had 
seen it before and marvelled. He set his teeth, resolving 
fiercely. They should not take her at a disadvantage like 
that. What were Kenyon and his rights to him in com- 
parison with Sybil ? He would warn her. He would pre- 
pare her. He would let her know of the imminence of 
what he knew she would regard as a danger. And he 
would hear what she had to say about this thing that had 
come to his knowledge. He owed it to her. At least she 
had been honest with him. The harm she had done him 
she had done unconsciously, and Jasper would not have 
had it undone. 



CHAPTER XIX 

* My stars shine darkly oyer me.' 

* Sybil, I want you. I can't decide what to wear at Lady 
Whartton's to-night. You can go, Simpson, you haven't 
any taste. Miss Canning is worth a dozen of you ! ' 

It was one of her ladyship's amiable peculiarities to pre- 
sent Miss Canning in the light of a superior domestic in the 
eyes of the men and maids whenever opportunity offered. 
Had she only known it, the little pleasantry failed entirely 
of its purpose. Sybil understood perfectly well that her 
position in the house was very much what she herself made 
it, and passed the little slight over with amused indifference 
— that was not the sort of thing that hurt, — whilst the men 
and maids resented these small indignities for her a good 
deal more than Sybil resented them for herself. Simpson 
went downstairs now, grumbling and indignant. 

' I wonder she can stand it, I do ! And she a lady with 
the best of them ! And it 's " Sybil, come here ! " and 
" Sybil, go there ! " and she is always cheerful and friendly- 
like when her ladyship will let her be. But she speaks up 
sometimes, I believe. I heard them talking one day, and 
it sounded as if Miss Canning were giving it her straight. 
I hope she was, silky httle cat ! I can't abide her !' — by which 
it will be seen that her ladyship's popularity was strictly 
outside her own household. 

Sybil gave her ladyship's toilet now her best consideration. 

*It will be a ponderous affair,' grumbled Lady Mary; 

* Lady Whartton always collects all the fossils in the 
neighbourhood. It will have to be something dark and 
heavy I' 

* Wear your new black velvet,' suggested Sybil, 'and that 
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lovely Honiton. Just the black and white; I wouldn't 
touch it with colour ' — looking at the brilliant face, — * you 
don't require it' 

* That wouldn't be bad,* agreed her ladyship. * I could 
wear my pearls. I wonder where they are — I haven't worn 
them since Anthony came home! Simpson suggested 
black and crimson, as if I were a dowser of fifty ! Horrid ! 
But I don't dislike black and white. And Anthony would 
like me to wear the pearls ; he gave them to me. Look for 
them, Sybil, will you ? the key is in the box. Sybil, how 
do you think Anthony is looking ? He has got it into his 
head he isn't well ! * 

Sybil did not answer, her deft fingers turning over the 
contents of the trays before her. 

'Why don't you speak?' said her ladyship presently, 
with some little irritation. *Did you hear what I said?' 

* Yes ! I — I do not wish to alarm you unnecessarily ! ' 

* You need not be afraid of alarming me ' — with consider- 
able truth. * I wish you wouldn't hesitate like that You 

' can surely tell me what you really do think ! ' 
Sybil turned and spoke with some gravity. 
*I haven't thought Colonel Searle — well — lately. He 
seems drowsy and unlike himself at times, and he complains 
a good deal of headache. I don't like to see him drop 
suddenly off to sleep as he does after dinner almost every 
night He cannot even keep awake if we have visitors. 
He is not what he was when he first came home. I do not 
wonder that he is uneasy.' 

* I don't see any grounds for uneasiness,' said her lady- 
ship, looking more annoyed than apprehensive. *And 
as for apoplexy, that is his great bugbear! Did you 
ever know a man of his physique have apoplexy? He 
saw a doctor when we were in London. I don't know 
yet what he said to him. I 've never remembered to ask. 
It seems to me he is making a good deal of unnecessary 
fuss. / don't see anything the matter with him ! Can't 
you find them, Sybil ? Press that little ivory button and 
unlock the bottom drawer. Here is the key ! ' 

Sybil followed her directions obediently — gave a sudden 
exclamation, and stood quite still. What lay in the warm 
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velvet nest before her ? A photograph, one of Ward and 
Downey's best Two faces smiled up at her from the 
innocent oblong of softly tinted card — Lady Mary's, radiant, 
tender, jewels in her piled hair, a filmy lace wrap about her 
bare throat, and — Valentine Kenyon, masterful, triumphant, 
happy, and satisfied. Lady Mary spoke, and Sybil never 
heard her. She stood rigid, looking down at those two 
tell-tale faces. Lady Mary took a step forward and looked 
over Sybil's shoulder. She started as if something had 
burnt her, and the drawer, released from Sybil's detaining 
hand, sprung-to with a quick snap and hid its guilty 
treasure. Her ladyship began to walk up and down in 
uncontrollable agitation. 

*7>4tf//'she said, under her breath; *I thought it was 
burned with the other things. Oh, I wish I hadn't seen it — 
I wish I hadn't ! I was beginning to forget. I was begin- 
ning to learn to live without him. Sybil, burn it ! ^ — and 
Lady Mary threw herself face downwards among the sofa- 
cushions with heaving shoulders and labouring breath. 
* No, don't burn it ! I can't bear it. Oh, I wish I hadn't 
seen it ! I wish I hadn't ! ' 

Sybil stood gravely regarding her, comprehension dawn- 
ing in her astonished eyes. 

* What does it mean ? ' she asked blankly. * When ?' 

Lady Mary sat up and faced her with a colourless face 

and blazing eyes. 

* What has that to do with you ? How dare you question 
me?' she said passionately. 'You at least can say nothing!' 

* I was not thinking of — saying anything ; God knows I 
am the last who ought ! Only I wondered ! ' 

Sybil was silent. She was gradually ceasing to wonder. 
The year she had spent in London, still as Lady Mary, with 
her baby and her maids, living quietly and alone in a hand- 
some suite of rooms in Bloomsbury ! * Miss Canning ' had 
visited her regularly once a week, sometimes oftener. 
Where * Miss Canning ' had spent the rest of her time it 
had sometimes occurred to her to wonder. But, absorbed 
in her own difficulties, she had not felt called upon to ask 
the explanation * Miss Canning ' had evidently no wish to 
give. Lady Mary's affairs were Lady Mary's own business, 
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and Sybil, convinced that no disapproval of hers could 
hinder the development of any plan on which her ladyship 
had set her mind, simply accepted the situation. 

Lady Mary left the sofa and dropped a little helplessly 
into her chair before the fire. Her voice when she spoke 
shook, and her tightly interlocked fingers trembled. Sybil 
watched her and marvelled. 

•Take it away, Sybil,' she said presently, her voice 
coming feverish and quick. * Don't let me see it again ! ' 

•I — had better bum it,' said Sybil softly. *It is — so 
dangerous ! ' 

* Do as you think best I Only don't consult me about it. 
I should not have been so mad as to keep it here — if I had 
known !' 

• That is what I feel — the risk ! ' — disapprove as she must, 
she could not keep the note of sympathy out of her voice : 
Ux once Lady Mary was human. 

• If you mean Anthony ! ' — with a petulant movement of 
scorn — * when does he ever see my jewel-case ? But one 
wouldn't care to put a weapon of that sort into the hands of 
a woman like Simpson, for instance. You needn't look 
inquiring, Sybil ' — her ladyship was recovering herself, — * I 
am not going to tell you anything ! ' 

* I have no wish to inquire. I ' — with a flash in her 
grey eyes — * would rather not know.' 

About seven, that evening her ladyship swept down the 
staircase, a magnificent little figure in the dead black and 
white Sybil had chosen for her. Sybil was waiting for her 
by the hall fire; she was not going, and she caught her 
breath as Lady Mary came into the ring of light thrown by 
one of the big lamps. For her soft hair was piled high 
upon her head and touched here and there with jewels ; her 
throat was veiled with filmy lace, as it was in the photo- 
graph Sybil had seen that morning. Was it coincidence ? 
Sybil's startled eyes met Lady Mary's brilliant glance, and 
she saw that it was not. With the reckless daring that was 
part of her, she could even jest with what might be the 
tragedy of her own life. It had pleased her to pile her hair 
and veil her throat as she had pUed her hair and veiled her 
throat — that other night 
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The Colonel came forward with his wife's fur cloak over 
his arm. She glanced quickly up at him, and smiled at his 
lengthy nod of solemn approval. It touched her vanity if 
it didn't reach her heart. 

' It will be the dreariest of functions ! ' she said, her face 
expressing much dainty distaste as she ruffled the long, 
white, suede glove upon her pretty arm. * You haven't told 
me yet whom we are likely to meet, Anthony.' 

*0h, the usual lot, dear! The Trevors and the de 
Smithsons ' 

* Those horrid people ! ' 

* He 's a very decent fellow,' said the Colonel shortly. 

* Yes, but she isn't ! ' 

* Then there will be the Mountjoys — and, of course, the 
Merediths ! ' 

* Are they back again ? ' 

*Yes, he is still in his bath-chair; poor old chap! I 
wonder if that is Bates. I hope he knows I want him to 
drive us to-night ; it 's too slippery for Stubbs.' And the 
Colonel went to see. 

* His bath-chair ? It 's time he was in his coffin ! ' said 
Lady Mary, with her light laugh. * Don't be silly, Sybil ; 
why should you look so frightened? You must have 
known this was inevitable, as soon as they came back from 
Germany.' 

* He was with me a whole afternoon,' breathed Sybil. 

* I shouldn't care if he had been with you a whole week I 
Do you think I can't puzzle an infirm old gentleman of 
eighty ? If you were going too, I '11 allow it might be 

difficult, but as it is ! What did you talk about, Sybil ? 

I had better know that.' 

* He was disappointed that the Colonel had not suggested 
him as baby's godfather I ' 

* Was he really ? ' — with a flashing smile of most exquisite 
amusement. * This promises to be interesting. I '11 
hear the details of the conversation afterwards ; that 
is quite enough for to-night. Well, good-bye, Sybil' — 
as the Colonel came in, — *I — wish you had been going 
too!' 

* So do I ! ' said the Colonel heartily. * Go to bed early. 
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my little girl, and get some beauty-sleep ; your roses have 
faded terribly of late.' 

The carriage-door banged, the wheels scrunched on the 
frosty gravel, the glossy horses swung the carriage down the 
drive, eager for their six-mile trot. Sybil stood on the 
step, a slender little figure in her black tea-gown. She 
gave one look of shivering admiration at the beauty of the 
frosty garden, and turned to Charles, standing stiff and 
straight behind her. 

* Close the large doors, will you, Charles ? They can be 
opened again when the Colonel comes back, and no one 
else is likely to come this evening.* 

'Yes'm!' 

* And Charles, I shall not dine downstairs to-night Ask 
Simpson if she will bring me — something — on a tray to my 
own room — it doesn't matter what' 

* Yes 'm ! ' said Charles again, and Sybil ran lightly up- 
stairs to her own room. 

It was a pretty room, all pale blue and white. Blue silk 
curtains shut off Sybil's little white bed. The carpet, with a 
smudgy pattern of pale-blue on white, was soft and rich. On 
the white fur rug stood Sybil's rocking-chair, and its blue silk 
cushions looked very inviting in the dancing light of the 
wood fire. 

Sybil sank into it and rocked thoughtfully. She had the 
evening before her to do with as she chose. It was now 
twenty minutes past seven. At half-past seven Simpson' 
would bring her the * something ' she had asked for. She 
would have her dinner and read a little. By that time it 
would be supper-time for the servants' hall. She would go 
to the nursery, send Benson down to her colleagues, and 
spend an hour with her boy. Then, with no prying eyes 
and listening ears to fear, she could ease her heart of the 
aching love that filled it, could lay her face against the cool, 
firm cheek, cover the chubby hands and feet with kisses, 
delight and rejoice in his baby beauty as heartily as ever 
did other mother, over whose darling's birth no stain rested, 
who was free to worship and exult in him in the daylight 
Sybil looked at her watch again. It was half-past seven, 
and she was hungry. Surely Simpson would not forget her 
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— it was not her habit to be behind time. Could Charles 
have delivered her message ? That was the dinner-gong ! 
Its sonorous summons trembled through the house. Sybil 
sprang to her feet. Charles could not have delivered her 
message, and Jenkins evidently expected her to face the 
cavernous dining-room alone. She glanced at herself in the 
long mirror before she challenged the household criticism it 
is so indispensable we should all of us satisfy, and then ran 
quickly downstairs. As she reached the bottom she noticed 
that the drawing-room door was open. Some one was 
standing on the rug, his elbow on the mantelpiece, gazing 
steadily into the fire. It was Jasper. Sybil paused a 
moment to still her bounding heart, to master and forbid 
the ecstasy that thrilled every nerve at sight of that quiet 
figure. But no amount of self-discipline could quite banish 
the light from her face, the radiance from her eyes, as she 
came swiftly forward with outstretched hand to greet him. 
Jasper turned ; his face was pale and worn, his eyes gloomy. 
He bowed sombrely, and that was all. And Sybil stood, 
all the pretty colour fading swiftly from her face, rooted to 
the spot What did this mean? Jasper was visited by 
swift compunction. He had not meant to punish her. She 
had not betrayed him. He came forward and offered his 
hand. 

* Visitors who come and go as erratically as I do, have 
occasionally to do without a host and hostess, haven't they, 
Sybil ? * His voice was a little uneven, his manner stiff. 
The sight of her had shaken all his self-control. * Will you 
entertain me at dinner ? ' 

* I will do my best ! ' said Sybil uncertainly. 

Oh, how differently she would have spoken, had he been 
as he was before ! What had happened to change him so ? 
At dinner he talked just enough to prevent Jenkins think- 
ing he was unusually silent Sybil toyed with the contents 
of her plate, and answered him as intelligently as the 
tumult of her thoughts would let her. Her eyes met his, 
wide with appeal, dark with fear. Oh, when would this 
ghastly farce of dining be over and she free to leave him, 
to wonder and grieve and dread as she must ! He must 
have seen that the ordeal was almost too much for her, that 
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she longed to put an end to the intolerable strain, for, just 
before the close of the meal, he said in a quick undertone — 

* Don't go away, Sybil. I want a word or two with you.* 
Sybil left him with white lips. What had happened? 

What had she to fear ? More than once her shuddering 
thoughts turned towards what, she now realised with bitter 
certainty, she would rather die than that he should know. 
But her confidence revived again ; he could not have learned 
that, and anything else she must be able to explain. 

The conservatory doors were open, and Sybil walked 
softly to and fro in the scented half-light Why did he not 
come ? He must know what waiting would mean for her ! 
With her thought, the drawing-room door opened and he 
came in. Sybil's breath came fast as she watched him walk 
up the long room. She had never seen Jasper look like that 
before. He leaned lightly against the curtained doorway, 
his brows knit, his eyes on her face, studying how best he 
should say what he had come to say to her. Sybil bore it 
as long as she could, and then she looked up, her face as 
white as the bit of azalea in her fingers. 

*Will you please tell me — what it is you have to say? 
I can see there is something the matter. I don't think it 
is — quite kind, to keep me in suspense like this.' 

* Sybil, I — I don't think I need tell you ; I think you 
must know what I have heard whilst I have been in London.' 

She put her hand on the back of a chair near her. 

* If you will^-kindly — tell me ' 

Jasper moved a little wearily. 

* I hoped you would have been more open with me. I 
hoped you would have confided in me — as you ought to have 
done before. You evidently mean to compel me to speak 
first, and I am sorry. I saw Kenyon when I was in London.' 

She turned swiftly. 

* Kenyon ? Valentine Kenyon ? ' 

* Valentine Kenyon ! ' 

Sybil's thoughts flew swiftly backwards. It behoved 
her to move cautiously. Every step she might take 
carried with it infinite possibilities of mischief, but as far 
as Valentine Kenyon was concerned the danger did not 
threaten her. 
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Jasper put his hands behind him and took a step or two 
in front of her. 

* Sybil, I did not expect this of you. It is not worthy 
of you. I hoped you would be open with me. I thought 
you would at least have taken this opportunity, late though 
it is, of telling me the truth. Instead of which you take 
refuge in subterfuge, which is, to my mind, not far removed 
from falsehood. You must know what Kenyon has told 
me. I have not taken his story without corroboration. 
I have been to St. Botolph's and seen your signature 
in the register. I have seen Meredith more than once, 
and heard from him in detail the part that he took in 
the affair ! ' 

* Meredith ! * said Sybil faintly. 

* Yes, Meredith ! I have been to Folkestone, and seen 
Mrs. Porter, whose house you rented. She describes you 
accurately, and knows you as Mrs. Kenyon. I have been 
to Paris ' 

*To Paris?; 

* Don't, Sybil ! ' — Jasper looked both hurt and angry. * It 
is of no use to pretend with me ! ' — and even as he spoke 
the expression of the girPs face struck him. If this amaze- 
ment were pretended, she could pretend indeed. * I went to 
Paris — where you left him ! Sybil, why did you leave him ? * 

The flowers before her swung dizzily, her ears sang, her 
heart was beating in her throat; what was she hearing? 
She stood before him, the picture of convicted guilt, and 
Jasper possessed no gift of second-sight by which he 
might discern that the guilt she was convicted of lay on 
some one else's shoulders. She said nothing, she was too 
stunned. By and by Jasper spoke again, and his low 
voice trembled. 

* My little Sybil, it would have been better if you had 
told me all this, instead of answering me as you did — that 
day at Broadstairs. But I do not wish to be over severe 
with you. I am — a little given that way, I know. It was 
an error of judgment, and as such I regret it, but I honestly 
believe you acted for the best. That you have disappointed 
me to-night I cannot deny ; I wish you had acted dif- 
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ferently. But I trust you so firmly, Sybil, my opinion of 
you is so high, that even now I still hold the conviction 
that what you have done you have done in good faith 
and for the best. And this story of Kenyon's — about your 
leaving him for no reason, — I do not believe it. For no 
reason that they can see, perhaps. But I know you too well 
to doubt that, before you would take a step that savours 
of treachery, as this does, you would at least imagine that 
you had good and sufficient reason ! Sybil, what was it ? 
Tell me ! Forget that I ever wished us to be anything 
but the friends we were before. I shall not judge you 
harshly. I shall see more plainly, perhaps, than others 
would what your motives were. He knows you are here, 
Sybil. He is coming down to see you. But if you have 
good grounds for the step you have taken, he shall not. 
A word from me will prevent it, until you yourself choose 
to send for him. Sybil, wot^t you tell me ? ' 

Sybil had thrown herself into the big chair. Her crossed 
arms were flung over the back, and her face hidden on 
them. Jasper could see her bare arm, her neck, the curve 
of her cheek, ivory white in contrast to the soft black lace 
that fell about her. 

* Sybil, tell me one thing ! ' he said hoarsely ; * did you 
love him as they say you did ? ' 

No answer. Jasper's eyes hardened. 

* You won't tell me anything ! * 

* I can't,' came in a strained, smothered whisper, * I can't 
tell you anything ! ' 

Jasper began to walk up and down again. He was 
bitterly disappointed. 

* Sybil, you are cruel,' he said presently. * I don't think 
you know how cruel ! I have trusted you with my whole 
heart. I have believed in you so thoroughly, that nothing 
in the world but you yourself could have shaken that 
belief. But a man is not proof against the evidence of 
his own senses. Do you not see that, if you will not 
speak, or at least tell me why you will not speak, I cannot 
help the suspicion rising in my mind that all is not as it 
should be about this affair ? But my trust in you dies hard. 
One word from you and I should believe you against all 
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the world. Sybil, what am I to think ? Am I to believe 
— what your own manner makes me fear ' 

Sybil sprang to her feet and faced him, dashing the tears 
from her eyes. 

* Oh, believe it ! ' she said passionately ; * believe it all I 
You cannot think worse of me than I deserve ! ' 



CHAPTER XX 

' I was left alone 
And wearying in a land of sand and thorns.' 

Jasper went back to London angry and miserable. If she 
would have confided in him, have let him be the friend 
he was honestly wishful to be to her, he would have felt 
differently about it, he told himself. But his friendship — 
she would have none of it. She had even wilfully tried to 
mislead and deceive him ; he could do nothing, and, after 
all, what right had he to interfere between husband and 
wife ? He must let things take their course. She was not 
what he had thought her. He would think of her and 
her affairs no more — a resolution he found he had to 
renew about fifty times in the course of the next hour. 
And for Sybil the thought of Jasper was one abiding ache. 
It was all so hopelessly wrong — and nothing and no one 
could set it right again. 

The terrible thing he had told her lay over her like a 
cloud, big with mischief. Could she do nothing to turn 
aside the thunderbolt that threatened to crash down among 
them at any moment ? One thing she must do — tell Lady 
Mary. Her unscrupulousness and readiness of resource 
might find a way out of even this dilemma. The enormity 
of her conduct took Sybil's breath away. She stood aghast 
before the reckless daring that had landed her in this net 
of difficulty. And what might come of it! A woman 
who would risk everything to secure the happiness of the 
moment would risk worse to prevent discovery. Yet she 
must be told. 

But to tell her proved more difficult than Sybil had 
anticipated. The house had filled again with visitors. 
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Every moment of Lady Mary's time was taken up by her 
guests. She devoted herself to her duties con amorty and 
received Sybil's hesitating intimation that she had some- 
thing of importance to communicate to her with an easy 
indifference that, under the circumstances, Sybil could 
only marvel at. 

Sybil herself was too busy to have much time for thought. 
Her various and manifold duties — deputy hostess, deputy 
housekeeper, deputy lady's maid, everything at once and 
nothing long — kept her so occupied that three days went by 
before she realised how time was flying. Then she grew 
insistent 

It had been freezing hard since before the night of 
Squire Whartton's dinner-party. To-day the ponds in the 
park would bear, and all and sundry were disporting them- 
selves thereon. Lady Mary did not skate. It might be 
possible to see her alone. Sybil went up to her boudoir 
about three o'clock that afternoon and knocked with some 
little trepidation. Every nerve was quivering with the strain 
of what was before her. She almost wished there might be 
no answer. 

Her ladyship's clear * Come in ! ' braced her like a shock 
of cold water. She opened the door with a firm hand. 

* You ! ' Lady Mary's frank face expressed the most un- 
flattering distaste for her visitor. *What is the matter 
now, Sybil ? ' 

* I want to speak to you ; I have told you so once or 
twice.' 

Lady Mary moved wearily amongst her cushions. 

* I am horribly tired. I thought I should get an hour's 
rest Can't you put it off till to-morrow ? ' 

Sybil came a step or two forward. 

* I must speak to you ! How can you be so mad ? I — 
I have heard something ! ' 

Her ladyship sat up, and the expression of her face 
changed a little. She would be obliged to listen. It was 
evidently something of importance. 

*I don't suppose it's anything very pleasant. I have 
seen you looking at me once or twice as if I were — a natural 
curiosity. However, as you are here, you may as well stay. 
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especially as I want Simpson to dress you for dinner to- 
night I should have sent for you in an hour in any case.' 
*0h!' said Sybil, in an agony of impatience, * never 
mind dresses and dinner ! Let me tell you what I have to 
tell you ! * 

* You mustn't tell me anything important now ! ' — in 
sharp suppression. ' Simpson is in the dressing-room, and 
Midas's ears were nothing to hers. Let her dress you now. 
I can send her downstairs then, while we have a cup of tea. 
The communication will wait half an hour, I suppose ? ' 

*Yes,' agreed Sybil grudgingly; *it will wait half an 
hour.' 

*Very well! The fact is, Sybil, I am in a difficulty. 
Anthony, as I have no doubt you are aware, is inclined to 
think me extravagant as far as dress is concerned. He is 
also anxious that you should have as many pretty frocks as 
you can possibly require. Now, you know very well that you 
don't require many ; there is no comparison between your 
needs and mine, which is exactly what Anthony can't see. 
So to equalise things a bit, I had some of my gowns put 
down in your account, dear, and this morning 6lise sent in 
her bill. Of course I never thought Anthony would do 
anything but glance at the total — he never has before ; but 
you are bom to be a thorn in my flesh, Sybil ' — with her 
light laugh. 'He never looked at my gowns, but he 
examined the list of yours with the very greatest attention. 
And the first he noticed was that blue-and-silver brocade of 
mine — I don't know if you remember it, I have only worn 
it once. He had seen mine, he said, but he had not seen 
yours. Of course I told him we both had one. I also 
told him you should wear yours at dinner to-night So you 
will have to wear mine, Sybil, there is nothing else for it' 

* If he ever wants us both to wear them, it will be a little 
awkward.' 

Her ladyship answered with her most characteristic 
shrug. 

* The little arrangement answered beautifully,' she said. 
* My total was quite respectable. He wrote me the cheque 
for filise without a murmur. You had better be dressed 
now, Sybil ' — touching her handbell. — * Simpson, I want 
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you to arrange Miss Canning's hair d Vimpkratrice, And 
have you put out the gown I mentioned ? * 

* Yes, milady.' 

* It doesn't suit me h rimpiratrice^ objected Sybil 
dubiously. 

* It suits the dress,' replied her ladyship equably. * And 
the two together will suit you admirably.' She had none of 
the petty spite that grudges beauty its due. * You need not 
mention the fact, Simpson, that it is my dress Miss 
Canning is wearing. Now, Sybil, the quieter you sit, the 
quicker Simpson will have finished.' 

Which was undeniable. Sybil curbed her impatience, 
and composed herself under the hands of the adomer. 
Even so skilful an Abigail as Simpson could not satisfy 
her ladyship's critical eye under twenty minutes — twenty 
precious wasted minutes. Only Sybil was mistaken, they 
were not wasted minutes. Lady Mary took up a book and 
preserved the silence befitting the important ceremony of 
Dressing. Only once she spoke. 

* Sybil, did you know Jasper was coming down again ? ' 

* When ? ' asked Sybil faintly. 

* To-day. I am not sure he has not come already. Has 
he, Simpson ? ' 

* Yes, milady. Mr. Searle came just after luncheon. He 
would not have you disturbed when he heard you were in 
your own room. He has gone down on to the ice.' 

* How long will he stop ? ' asked Sybil. 

* That I can't say. He will follow his own sweet will, I 
suppose, as he always does. Anthony would have him 
here always if he could. I can't persuade him that Jasper 
is happier anywhere else ! ' 

Silence fell again. The half-hour wore away. Sybil was 
invested with her borrowed dignities, and Simpson turned 
the cheval glass so that she could obtain the best possible 
view of them. She laughed a little as she saw her own 
regal figure. 

* How truly magnificent ! ' she said softly. 

Her ladyship's eye was satisfied, her nod approving. She 
indicated her jewel-case with a gesture. 

*Take any of those you like to wear with it, Sybil.' 
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Sybil objected again. 

* The Colonel will recognise them.* 

Lady Mary gave her shoulder a little impatient jerk. 

* That doesn't matter in the least ! How difficult you 
are to-day ! If you only look pretty enough, he will never 
ask to whom your decorations belong ! Make me a cup of 
tea, Simpson, and then you can go. Now, Sybil ! ' — as 
Simpson's quiet feet patted softly down the stairs. 

Sybil turned, a flashing necklet in her fingers. 

* Did you knaiv — that Jasper and Valentine Kenyon were 
friends ? ' 

* Jasper — and Valentine Kenyon \— Jasper ! ' 

Sybil's thunderbolt was as disastrous as even she had 

anticipated. Lady Mary looked at her, white-lipped and 
wide-eyed, for the moment thoroughly, horribly, undeniably 
frightened. Sybil's voice sank involuntarily. She had no 
need to complain of her ladyship's indifference now. 

* They have been friends for years. He saw him in Lon- 
don. It was the day he tel^raphed that he could not come 
to dinner. Mr. Kenyon told him — you know what Mr. 
Kenyon told him ! ' 

I^dy Mary's dry lips parted. Her breath came quick 
and hard. There was a dead silence. 

* What is Jasper going to do ? ' she asked at length. 

* Nothing, as far as I know. It is Mr. Kenyon we have 
to fear. He is coming down here to see me ! ' 

'You/' 

* Of course ! I am his wife as far as he knows ! At 
least Miss Canning is. Lady Mary Searle's companion ! He 
and Jasper saw us both from the club windows ! Can't you 
see ' 

Lady Mary leaned forward, her face relaxed a little, a 
tinge of colour came into her cheek. 

* Then does Jasper not know ? ' 

* W^t you have done ? No, he thinks /—married him ! 
And you did ! Oh, how could you — how could you be so 
mad?' 

Lady Mary began to laugh a little, though her voice still 
quivered. Things were manageable after all. 

* So Jasper has found a mare's-nest, and you have let him 
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keep it ! I should hardly have expected so much discretion. 
If you had been as uncompromisingly truthful as usual, 
things would have been a good deal worse ! How it was 
you did not betray everything \ ' 

Sybil leaned her arm on the mantelpiece and dropped her 
head on it. 

* I could not tell him thatV she said very low. * I could 
only let him think — it was I ! It was little to what he might 
have found out ! ' 

Lady Mary lay back, her delicate brows knitted in deep 
thought, but on the surface of her mind the affairs of the 
moment still possessed their usual importance. * Don't 
spoil your hair,' she said, with a glance at Sybil's position, 
and then her busy thoughts began to work out the problem 
before her. Sybil's mind was busy too, as it worked round 
and round its un-understandable knot — the amazing insanity 
of the step Lady Mary had taken. Her wonder-filled eyes 
vainly questioned the inscrutable face opposite. Lady Mary 
looked up and caught their meaning. 

* You can't understand ! ' she said, with something like a 
sob in her voice. * But then I always told you that you 
could not understand such a love as I had — have — for Val. 
You think I was mad — so I was 1 Sybil, I would have done 
anything — anything I — rather than lose those happy months 
with him. You believe in a Devil. He must have put the 
chance before me, it was too deliberate to have been the 
work of mere blind Fate. He gave you your chance, too, 
and you could not resist it, though you are a much better 
woman than I. I loved him, I tell you ! I love him yet ! I 
shall never cease to love him ! If he came across me now, 
I cannot answer for what I should do I A hard, cold woman 
with a conscience, like you, cannot understand ! Of course 
you can't ! ' 

* We think so differently when we talk about love,' said 
Sybil slowly, * that though we use the same word, I don't 
think we mean the same thing at all. Did you never think 
of Val, when you risked everything, as you say ? Did you not 
see how he would suffer — when you left him, — as in the 
end you had to leave him ? ' 

* Did you never think of Jasper ? ' said her ladyship, with 
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bitter emphasis, * when you robbed him of his future and 
put your own boy in his place ? Did you not see how he 
would suffer ? ' 

But Sybil stood erect with clenched hands and flashing 
eyes. 

* You forget,' she said ; * I did not love Jasper — then ! ' 

* No, but you do now ! And it still goes on ! ' 
Sybil stared at her in open wonderment. 

* You are mad ! ' she said. * You must be mad — to say 
such a thing — to me ! Suppose I take you at your word — 
and stop it ! ' 

Her ladyship answered with her curt laugh. 

* You won't — for your own sake ! I wanted to show you 
— to make you feel — that it is possible to injure those we 
love, and love them all the time. When I married Val ' 

Her lips quivered, softened, and wreathed themselves into 
a smile so tender that it transfigured all her face. Sybil 
looked and marvelled. For some time neither spoke. 
Sybil broke the silence. 

* If you had done it differently ! — if you had let him 
know — how things were ! ' 

Lady Mary shook her head with decision. 

* You don't know him ! There was nothing for it but to 
take the risk ! Bigamy ! It 's an ugly word, isn't it ? It 
means two years' imprisonment for me if it ever comes out ! 
It is against the law, isn't it ? But it was the only thing to 
do— except leave him at once and for ever. And that I 
could not do ! I don't think it is fair to put a temptation 
before one that one can^t overcome ! And you ought to 
agree with me I I understood what you said the other 
night about a man's opinion of the woman he would marry 
better than you thought I did ! It is on his exalted, his 
ridiculous opinion of me that Val's love for me rests. 
Shake that and you destroy everything. I did not want to 
marry him ! I would have avoided it — in any way ! Sybil, 
how is it that men, when they are good, are so much better 
than we are ? ' 

Sybil was silent, her mind busy. Then a sudden realisa- 
tion of the imminent danger of discovery thrilled her. 

* What are you going to do ? ' she asked. * You forget 
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what Jasper told me — that Mr. Kenyon is coming down 
here — soon ! Something must be done to prevent him ! ' 
The tears stood big and bright in Lady Mary's eyes. 

* There is only one thing I can do now — I must tell him 
the truth, as I ought to have done at first. It will at 
least ensure his silence. He will regard me with horror and 
disgust, but he will not want to pimish me. He will know 
that I have fooled him from the first, and I shall know that 
I have lost the only thing I really care about in all the 
world — his love for me. Oh, I shall be punished quite as 
much as I deserve ! And very right and proper too, isn't it, 
Sybil?' 

* There are other things you care about in life ! ' said 
Sybil curtly. *You care about your position here as 
Colonel Searle's wife and lady of the manor. You left 
Val Kenyon rather than lose it all. You must care for 
those things more than you care for him, or you would 
have given them up and stayed with him.' 

* There again you are wrong ! ' said her ladyship calmly. 
' In comparison with Val all that was nothing and less than 
nothing to me. I would have given it all up a thousand 
times if I could have hoped to keep things as they were 
between us. But I couldn't ! I knew that to stay with him 
meant discovery. You don't realise the certainty with 
which I should lose his affection if once I lost his respect. 
What was the good opinion of the world to me if I could 
have kept his? Nothing I To see him alter — that was 
what I could not bear. I could not — cheat him — any 
longer. I could only — go ! ' 

Silence, and the fear in Sybil's mind grew. Moment by 
moment the danger seemed more real, more tangible. 

*Tell me exactly — you must not lose a day,' she said 
insistently, — * will you write or see him ? ' 

Lady Mary shivered slightly. . 

* I cannot see him — I dare not ! I will write--! must 
write — at once ! ' 

A low knock at the door, Simpson entered with a card 
on a silver tray. Lady Mary read it — and dropped it 
Then she picked it up again and handed it to Sybil. 

* Valentine Kenyon.' 
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There was a moment's stillness so profound that vague 
alarm gathered in Simpson's face. Lady Mary felt it, and 
recovered herself. 

* Where has Charles shown him ? ' 

* Into the library, milady.' 

' Did he ask for — any one ? ' 

' He asked particularly to see Miss Canning, milady.' 

* Tell him Miss Canning — will come directly.' 
Simpson departed with her message. The two girls — they 

were little more — rose and faced one another. 

* Sybil, you must ! Do you think I can see him now ? 
Face him and tell him in cold blood — all I have to tell 
him? You must see him and gain time. Promise him 
anything, everything — only I must have a day or two to 
think ! I dare not see him. I don't know wluit I should 
not be mad enough to do ! O Val, to think you are 
downstairs, almost within reach of my hand, — and I dare 
not see you ! — Sybil, go ! Go now — or I shall ! ' 

Needs must when the devil drives. Sybil went because, 
as Lady Mary said, she roust. Her mind was chaos. She 
had not even an idea as to what she should say or how she 
should say it. She paused for an instant to collect herself, 
her hand on the library door. Then she raised her head 
and went in. 

When will some one write the Apotheosis of Clothes ! If 
Sybil had not been garbed as she was, could she have faced 
that interview as she did ? I doubt it. 

The tall figure in the big bay window turned quickly. 
Sybil almost caught her breath. Could thb man, with the 
colourless face and the sombre eyes, be Val Kenyon ? She 
saw his face fall from keen expectation to blank disappoint- 
ment Then he came forward and took her hand. 

* She will not see me ! ' he said, without any preamble. 
Sybil shook her head. 

'Won't you sit down, Mr. Kenyon?' she said presently, 
her soft eyes still on his altered face ; * you look very ill ! ' 

* And you look very sorry for me ! ' he replied, with a 
sombre smile. * I gather from your face and your manner, 
Lady Mary, that you know — something of ' 

* I know something ! ' said Sybil, twisting her fingers 
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together on her sflken lap to hide their trembling. ' But 
I cannot say she confides in me.' 

* She has told you of her marriage ? ' 

* It — it has come to my knowledge during the past few 
days. I knew nothing before.' 

* But she came to you ! When did she come to you ? ' 

* September — October — no, September before last ! ' 

* Ah ! * — interrupting poor Sybil's faltering voice — * then 
she did come straight to you. Thank God for that ! Lady 
Mary, she must have told you something ! — have given you 
some reason ! What did she tell you ? ' 

* I — I hardly remember ! She had left her situation. It 
was a natural thing that she should come to me. I — I had 
missed her. I was very glad ' 

* She told you nothing of her marriage then ? ' 

* Nothing ! ' 

'And you know little beyond the bare fact now, you 
say ! Forgive my questions — if you knew what this means 
to me ! ' 

* Oh, ask me anything, Mr. Kenyon ! ' said Sybil faintly. 
*I want to ask you everything — I must,' said Kenyon 

gloomily. * If you will only bear with me and answer me. 
Do you know that this is the first news I have had of her 
— from last September twelvemonth till to-day ? Can you 

imagine ' 

He stopped abruptly. Sybil broke the silence, she dared 
not sit and think. 

* I wish I could help you ! I wish there was anything I 
could do ! But I know so little. I have heard nothing of 
all this, as I said, until a few days ago, and now she tells 
me very little.' 

* You do not know why she left me ? ' 
Sybil shook her head. 

* And she will not see me ; does she give any reason for 
that ? ' 

* No ; her refusal to see you is unmistakable and final, I 
cannot doubt that. But I think she will write to you, 
Mr. Kenyon.' 

Kenyon was silent a moment, his gloomy eyes fixed on 
the fire. 
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*I have no intention of compelling her to see me — if 
she honestly does not wish, — as a gentleman, of course, 
I could not. But I have a right to demand some explana- 
tion of all this either by interview or letter. I cannot 
hope to show you — the incomprehensibleness of it all — 
to me I She is right, perhaps, to leave me, if she feels it is 
the only thing she can do, but she has no right to leave me 
in this maddening uncertainty as to why ! Lady Mary, if 
you had seen us together, you could not have doubted, any 
more than I did, that she loved me with her whole heart 
and soul. If I was mistaken — as it seems ' 

The suffering in his face was terrible to Sybil. Right or 
wrong, her heart ached for him. 

* She did love you ! ' she said impulsively. * 1 know she 
did. O Mr. Kenyon, whatever you may find out, however 
much you may blame her, always remember that ! ' 

There was a moment's silence. Kenyon*s face 
worked. 

* You are very, very good ! ' he said simply. * And your 
sympathy is very sweet to me. I have naturally had to 
bear this a good deal in silence. It is not the kind of thing 
a man cares to talk about, you know. There has only been 
Meredith — you remember him. I know you speak in all 
kindness to me, and you say however much I may blame 
her ! You think I shall blame her ? ' 

Sybil's face filled with trouble. 

* Mr. Kenyon,' she said, and her voice quivered, * I have 
told you she is going to write to you. I can only beg you 
to wait for her letter.* 

The handle of the library door turned crisply, a firm 
hand flung it wide. A tall, lean figure filled the doorway — 
the Colonel himself. The shrewd blue eyes, set in genial 
wrinkles, went from one to the other. Val stood up, 
Sybil half rose. 

* I beg your pardon, my dear ! * said the old gentleman — 
and went. 

* Who was that ? * asked Kenyon, with the new abruptness 
of manner Sybil felt so keenly. 

* The— the Colonel.' 

* I — should like to see him,' said Val thoughtfully. * Not 
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to-day * — as Sybil naturally made no move to forward such 
a catastrophe, — * but — if I come down again.' 

* Yes,' said Sybil faintly. 

'He — might be able to help me. A drowning man 
catches at straws, Lady Mary, doesn't he ? ' — with a bitter 
smile. 

* I don't think he could. I don't see how any one can 
—if ' 

She was silent. Kenyon's haggard eyes studied her 
changing face. 

*You know more of this than you will say,' he said 
presently. * You know that I am a fool to go on hoping 
against hope, as I do, that everything is explainable, and 
that it will all come right in the end. You know that she 
has done wrong, and that I shall find it out ' 

Sybil rose in uncontrollable agitation. 

* Mr. Kenyon, we all of us do wrong ! Which of us dare 
judge another ? I can tell you nothing, as I said. But I 
am afraid. And, oh, I am so sorry for you ! ' 

Kenyon took her hand and held it in both his. 

* You at least do only well,' he said gently. * It is only 
with a spotless soul that we find the tender charity you have 
shown just now. If she has — done wrong, and I deal 
gently with her, it will be for your sake. You at least are 
a good woman. You say she will write to me. Tell her 
I give her a week. If I hear from her within the week, I 
shall be guided, of course, by the contents of her letter. If 
I do not hear, I shall take further steps.' 

Sybil raised her head. Her face was pale, her eyes dark 
with pain. His words of praise had scorched her like 
hot iron. 

*What will you do?' she asked breathlessly. If Lady 
Mary did not write ! — and who could say whether she 
would or no ! 

* I don't know,' said Kenyon moodily, * but I shall do 
something. Tell her so.' 

He opened the door and Sybil passed out As she 
stood with him in the shadow of the big portico, Jasper, 
coming from the torchlit lake, put his foot on the lower 
step. He recognised Kenyon's broad shoulders and fair 
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head with a gasp. The slender figure beside him, with the 
billows of shimmering silk about her feet, could only be 
Sybil. 

* I will do an3rthing you wish me to do, anything at all,' 
he heard her say. 

He turned abruptly, he had no wish to play eavesdropper, 
and plunged down the grassy slope of the terrace on to the 
crisp, frozen lawn, but even there Kenyon's voice followed 
him. 

* I can only thank you from the bottom of my heart for 
all you have said and all you have done for me this after- 
noon. Good-bye for the present. I leave everything in 
your hands.' 

Astonishment arrested Jasper's steps. It was Sybil that 
had spoken, he had heard her voice. He sprang up the 
terrace slope again and went into the brilliant light of the 
hall. Kenyon had gone, and the train of the blue silk gown 
was disappearing up the staircase. Jenkins was busy just 
inside the dining-room door. Jasper called him. 

* Jenkins, who was it that went upstairs just now ? ' 
Now there is one thing you can never persuade your 

well-trained servant to say, and that is, * I don't know.' 

* Her leddyship, sir,' said Jenkins, without the slightest 
hesitation. 



CHAPTER XXI 

' O heart, heavy heart, 
Why sigh'st thou without breaking ? ' 

'Well?* said her ladyship breathlessly. 

Sybil crossed her arms on the mantelpiece and dropped 
her head on them. The interview had shaken her terribly ; 
she was trembling from head to foot 

*I never saw any one so altered in my life,* she said. 

* It is shocking.* 

*Why do you come upstairs and torture me with that 
sort of thing?* said Lady Mary, with intense irritation. 

* Do you think I cannot imagine what he looks like ? Do 
you think that is what I want to hear ? * 

Sybil raised her head. Her voice trembled, and her 
words came in little jerks. 

* The Colonel came to the door. He saw us both. He 
spoke to me. Mr. Kenyon wants to speak to him — if he 
comes down again.* 

* Comes down again 1 Is he coming down again ? * 
Sybil spoke with sudden fire. 

* He must not ! You must not let him come down 
again 1 If he does, it is not only he — every one will know ! 
You must write, I have promised that you shall. He will 
wait a week, he says, and no longer.* 

* What have you told him ? * asked Lady Mary, with white 
lips. 

* Nothing! But he sees there is something I might 
tell him if I would ; I am not a good liar — as you 
know.* 

* Does he hate me — for the way I have behaved ? Do 
you think * 

289 
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* Hate you ? — no, I wish he did ! He worships you ! He 
would forgive you anything, even this, if you could give him 
any explanation he could accept ! Oh, I wish it were over ! 
When will you write to him ? ' 

* I have a week. I must have time to consider — what I 
shall say.' 

* There is only one thing you can say. You must tell 
him the truth. This must be stopped.' 

* Of course I shall tell him the truth — in time. As you 
say, I must. He must not come down here again, and the 
truth is the only thing that will stop him. But you have no 
consideration, you do not realise, as I do, how cruel a blow 
it will be ! I cannot tell him, as you would have me, without 
any preparation ! It would nearly kill him ! ' 

* It is because I have so much consideration that I urge 
your writing now,* said Sybil feverishly. It was going to be 
as difficult as she had anticipated to make her ladyship be 
honest. * He is prepared, now, for something — final. You 
cannot temporise any longer, it is madness. It will end in 
disaster for us all. If you write — indefinitely, it will simply 
raise his hopes again and make the inevitable end more 
cruel than ever. Oh, you must do as I want you to do — ^ 
at once ! ' 

* I will do as you want me ! ' — Lady Mary was walking up 
and down, her eyes bright with tears, her lips tremulous 
with feeling. * I must ! I would rather cut off my right 
hand — but that does not alter things. However, there is 
no hurry, Sybil I cannot tell him all at once. I will write, 
and prepare him.' 

* No blow can fall gradually,' said Sybil. * It is a blow 
all the same. You cannot prepare him more than he is 
prepared already. I tell you he is desperate — ^wid angry ! 
If you don't go straight — for once — you will repent it ! He 
will come down again, and, I tell you plainly, I will not see 
him any more ! ' 

* You are as willing to help me as ever,' said Lady Mary 
bitterly. 

' I am willing to help you to set things right in any way. 
But I will not help you to make them worse than they are 
already. And I am not hard-hearted, I can feel for you as 
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well as for Mr. Kenyon — and — and Colonel Searle ! ' — with 
a dry sob. 

* You need not waste your feelings on Anthony. He is 
quite happy. Val is the one to be pitied — and — and I. 
Sybil, we are not very old, either of us, we are prettier, 
much prettier, than ordinary women, and we have both of 
us made shipwreck of our lives. How have we done it ? * 

* It is our own fault,' said Sybil very low. * Other girls 
don't do as we have done. People who do wrong — suffer 
for it. We have always been told that And when it 
comes true — with us — then we are astonished.' 

* I don't want copybook morality ' — with fine scorn, — * it 
isn't true ! Lots of people do wrong — and don't suffer for 
it They have invented a future life, where the pimish- 
ment comes in, to get over that little difficulty. .Why 
should I be punished and others not? I must have 
managed badly somewhere ! There is the dinner-gong.' 

* I can't come down,* said Sybil. 

Lady Mary glanced at the colourless face and trembling 
hands. It was true, she could not. 

' I will send Simpson with a glass of wine and something 
or you,' she said. * Lie and rest, Sybil' 

Simpson came, avidly curious and vaguely sympathetic. 
It was patent to the kitchen council that things were not 
going as they should between * Mr. Jasper ' and his ladye- 
love. Simpson flattered herself she had found out why. 
She had noticed Miss Canning's agitation on seeing the 
card. She had hung about the hall until she had seen 
Sybil come down. She had marked her hesitation at the 
library door, and had admired from a safe distance the 
handsome stranger with the pre-occupied face. To 
Simpson's mind, it altogether accorded with the eternal 
fitness of things to find Miss Canning lying, white and 
silent, in her ladyship's room, and quite unable to eat her 
dinner. 

This promised to be an exciting week for Sybil. It was 
only the next day that Lady Mary came into her room to 
discuss another little difficulty. 

. * Sybil, you can't come down to dinner again to-night I 
hope Anthony won't notice it Lady Meredith is coming 
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to meet the Jenobles and young Mrs. de Bohun — she is 
just bax:k from her honeymoon, you know, — and it really is 
too dangerous.* 

Sybil acquiesced. It meant that once again she should 
not see Jasper, when that painful pleasure was at least 
possible. Was she glad or was she sorry? She did not 
know. 

'Oh, and I want you to take that dreadful Mr. Carhilton 
off my hands this afternoon ! The man's eternal arra — arra 
— nearly drives me wild. I suppose my nerves must be a 
little unstrung. I can't — stand things as I used to do.' 

Sybil acquiesced again. Mr. Carhilton interested her no 
more than a wooden man in a Noah's ark, and her mind 
was running on other matters. 

*Ypu never told me what happened that night — when 
you met the Merediths.' 

Lady Mary answered with her peculiar, petulant little 
jerk. 

'Nothing happened. I told you nothing would. I 
believe you enjoy the excitement of alarming yourself with 
the idea of unlikely catastrophes. I must acknowledge 
I caught the old gentleman regarding me curiously once 
or twice, and once he made the remark that I looked a 
little different the last time he saw me — which was a good 

deal truer than he knew. But as for imagining ! It 's 

quite safe, Sybil, you need not worry either yourself or me. 
Lady Meredith sat by me for I 'm sure; an hour after dinner 
and quavered about her grandson. Oh, how tired I got of 
that dear, good young man ! He is coming down to live 
with them shorUy, and, by the way, Sybil, they are going 
to give the grandest ball we have had here for years to 
introduce him to everybody. I suppose they will retire 
into private life after that. Poor, frail old folks with one 
foot in the grave, it 's time they did ! ' 

* What is his name ? ' asked Sybil quickly. 

*Owen. I think it is so silly to have old Owen and 
young Owen, don't you ? ' — and the serpent-head of fear 
in Sybil's mind dropped, and her hydra went to sleep 
again. 

' There is one more thing, Sybil ! * — ^and her ladyship 
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rested her satin shoe on the fender and gave her mind to 
more prosaic details. * I want you to go through the further 
hothouse with MacPherson and see if there is enough of 
that Niphetos rose to decorate the whole table. I want it 
all over, and the tiny silver baskets filled with Parma violets. 
It would be pretty, ?{ouldn't it ? but MacPherson will have 
to cut every bud on the tree, and no one can make him do 
it but you ! Of course, if 1 order, I order, but then the 
crusty old fello^^'s dour face makes me ill for the next 
fortnight. You can wile his choicest blossoms out of him. 
I want you to go down now — and wile.' 

Sybil loused herself. 

' I am a favourite ! ' she said, laughing. ' I am sure I 
don't know why. I will see about it at once. I have just 
time before luncheon.' 

As she rah down the broad staircase, a -closed carriage, 
drawn by two magnificent greys, turned on the* gravel 
terrace before the door and went at a stately trot down the 
drive. Sybil paused imcertainly — both carriage and horses 
were vaguely familiar. A few more steps and she could 
see, leaning on Colonel Searle's arm in the hall, a little 
old lady, dressed with Quaker-like simplicity in grey. 
Sybil turned abruptly, but it was too late. The Colonel 
had seen her. 

* One moment, my dear ! ' he said, and Sybil came down 
perforce. ' Run upstairs, like a good little girl, and tell May 
I want her ! Lady Meredith has come to luncheon instead 
of to dinner ! ' 

* And who is this ? ' asked Lady Meredith, putting up a 
pair of ey^lasses on a long tortoiseshell stick, the better to 
examine the strange face before her. 

* It is a little friend of ours — Miss Canning, May*s com- 
panion. I dare say you have heard of her.* 

* Yes, I have, I have ' — with the quick querulousness of 
age. *Your face is strangely familiar to me, my dear. 
Have we met before ? ' 

And Sybil stood and smiled — and said nothing. O 
for Lady Mary's ready tongue ! 

* I don't see how you can have met before,' said the 
Colonel, looking from one to the other. *This is your 
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* 

first visit since you came back from Germany. You may 
have seen her in church.* 
Sybil seized the suggestion. 

* I saw Lady Meredith in church last Sunday.' 

* Yes, yes, I dare say you did, but that isn't it * — with a 
touch of elderly obstinacy, — * because I remember noticing 
you then. Your face was familiar to me, and I could not 
remember where I had seen it — and I can't now.' 

*You perhaps know some of my relatives,' said Sybil 
desperately. * My aunt, Lady Bramsden, — I am considered 
— like her.' 

* Bramsden ! Augusta Bramsden ! Is she your aunt, 
child ? Yes, yes, that is it, must be ! You are very much 
like her — like what she was at your age. Dear, dear, dear, 
how strong are the impressions of youth ! It must be fifty 
years since I saw her. Poor Gussie, a headstrong, flighty, 
unmanageable girl she was ! I hope you copy her virtues 
and not her faults, child, and she had plenty of both. 
Well, hm away and bring Anthony's wife to me. This is 
on^ of the last visits I shall make, and it will not be a long 
one. Anthony, take me somewhere where there are not 
too many people.' 

And so Sybil passed unharmed over another of her hot 
ploughshares. The rivulet of the old lady's recollections, 
set flowing by Sybil's allusion to one of the friends of long 
ago, meandered gently on all through the course of that 
visit, and faint and blurred indeed were the events of later 
years, in contrast with the sharp and vivid engraving done 
by the hand of youth. Sybil had nothing worse to fear 
than an exhaustive catechism on the fate of the various 
members of her family, and Lady Meredith was disappointed 
indeed that the ramifications of her friendships had so 
limited an extension. 

' Poor old lady ! ' said Lady Mary, when the handsome 
greys were fairly started on their homeward way, *I am 
quite sorry for her — now the infliction is over. WTiat a 
pity you couldn't tell her a little more, Sybil ! Why didn't 
you make something up? she would never have known. 
There, you see, that is over and nothing has come of it. 
You can come down to dinner now, and Mr. Carhilton 
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shall take you in — then I shall know he won*t be any- 
where in my vicinity ! ' 

Sybil came down to dinner, but Mr. Carhilton did not 
take her in. Some one had made a mistake, things were 
not clearly arranged, for, by some untoward combination 
of circumstances, she and Jasper found that they fell to one 
another. For one moment it would have been hard to tell 
which looked the more dismayed. Jasper recovered him- 
self instantly, but poor Sybil did not find it so easy. She 
sat as white as the roses in front of her, her hands clasped 
on her lap, with lowered head and downcast eyes, fighting, 
fighting, fighting down the sob in her throat. Jasper looked 
at her with growing concern. By and by he spoke. 

* Sybil, I am sorry indeed to see you so agitated. Try 
and recover yourself. The Colonel is looking at you. I 
am afraid he will speak.' 

She raised her head with a start. The Colonel was 
looking at her, frowning fiercely in his kindly perplexity. 
Sybil smiled at him, naturally enough, she found, to reassure 
him, for he twitched his eyeglasses from his high nose, 
nodded vigorously at her a moment or two, and gave his atten- 
tion to his dinner. Jasper breathed again ; he had all the 
masculine horror of a scene. He had something to say 
to her, too, that must be said, and this was too good an 
opportunity to be lost. If nothing happened to shake her 
self-control again during dinner, he might perhaps risk it. No- 
thing happened. He made a remark occasionally, and Sybil 
answered him with what success she might, and, with the little 
rustle of gathering skirts and moving chairs, Jasper spoke. 

'Sybil, I have something to say to you. It is nothing 
much * — with quick pity for the startled eyes that for one 
moment met his. * Will you be in the conservatory — when 
we come in ? ' 

*If I can.' He only just caught the hardly breathed 
words. 

He found her at the end of the conservatory, hidden 
from the room by a screen of palms. The frosty moon was 
shining gloriously in a cloudless sky. She looked as pale 
and almost as cold as the moonbeams outside. If he dared, 
oh, if he only dared have taken that small pathetic face in 
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his hands and warmed it with the kisses that trembled on 
his lips ! He turned away with a breath that was almost a 
groan. She was another man's wife. 

'Sybil/ he said, breaking an aromatic leaf smaller and 
smaller in his fingers as he spoke, * I wanted to tell you — 
that I am going to London to-morrow, and that I shall see 
Kenyon. I didn't want to take any steps in this matter — 
of which you were not aware. I wanted you to know 
beforehand what I meant to do.' 

* Thank you.' 

*Is there anything you would like me to say — ^any 
message, I mean? Because I — I am willing — to do any- 
thing.' 

* Thank you, there is nothing.' 

Her voice was scarcely audible. He saw her shiver 
slightly in the chill light. He spoke with sudden impulse. 

* Sybil, there is something terribly wrong somewhere. It 
is unendurable to see you suffer like this ! Can no one 
help you ? Can't I do anything ? ' 

She hid her face and silenced him with an appealing 
hand. 

* No one can help me. No one can do anything. I can 
only bear it. It is my own fault.' 

But he would not be silenced. 

'Sybil, what is it you are so afraid of?* he asked, his 
voice low and shaken. * Is it Kenyon ? He is a gentle- 
man, you must know it. Put aside your fear of him, indeed 
it has no foundation. If your own conscience is clear ' 

* But — my own conscience is not clear.' 

For some few moments Jasper stood as still as though 
he had been turned into marble. When he spoke, his 
voice was so changed and hoarse it was hardly recognisable. 

* I don't think you quite know what it is to me to hear 
you say that. How much and in what way you are to 
blame is a matter between yourself and your husband. I 
would, if you would have let me, still have regarded you as 
the best and sweetest woman God Almighty ever made. 
That you are Kenyon's wife and not mine makes little 
difference. But you try hard to render that impossible. 
I am compelled to accept — what you yourself tell me ' 
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* It — is better so.' 

*0 Mr. Searle, we are getting up some tableaux for 
Christmas! Will you be the knight in the Canterbury 
pilgrims?' 

* Yes, it is, isn't it, a beautiful night ! ' said Jasper politely. 
Mrs. de Bohun turned to the Colonel, who was just 

behind her. 

* Have we interrupted something ? I am afraid we are 
de trqp,^ she whispered. 

The Colonel pulled his grizzled moustaches and looked 
anywhere but at Jasper's preoccupied face. When he and 
the smiling little bride reached the drawing-room again, he 
went straight up to his wife. 

* May,' he said curtly, * is there anything between Sybil 
and Jasper ? ' 

Lady Mary slipped her hand through his arm and 
laughed a little. 

* So you have seen it at last, you dear, blind old bat ! 
It has been going on under your nose for three months, 
at least! I didn't say anything; it did not seem fair to 
Jasper.' 

* Why— to Jasper ? ' 

* Oh, Sybil won't look at him ! There is some one else. 
I told you before, you know.' 

* Dear, dear, my poor lad, my poor lad ! Things have 
gone very hardly with him of late. That accounts for his 
altered looks, then. I put it down to — other reasons. I 
could have wished it had been different — she is a sweet 
little girl. And yet — I don't know ! She — well, she behaves 
a bit queerly at times, don't you think so. May ? ' 

* I haven't noticed anything, dear — anything more than 
is to be expected from a girl who has had a heavy 
disappointment, as I told you. She has not got over it 
yet, and ' 

* And because her head is full of a scamp that, ten to 
one, has behaved badly to her, she can't see that my lad 
has anything to recommend him ! Well, well, we all of us 
have to take our chance. I hope he isn't too hard hit ; but 
I 'm afraid it 's pretty deep. I always knew it would be. 
There are scores and scores of girls who would jump at 
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him, and of course he goes and flings his heart away on 
the one that doesn't want it! Well, well, I almost wish 
I did not know. You are sure there is no chance for 
him?' 

Lady Mary shook her head with much decision. At 
present there was certainly no chance for him. 

Christmas drew on apace, and the snow came. The day 
before Christmas Eve was the one on which the week of 
grace Val had allowed came to an end. Decorations were 
going forward on a grand scale, and the house party, 
imprisoned by the snow, were the decorators. There was 
to be a dance on Christmas Eve, and the big dining-room 
was in the hands of the men from London. A stage, 
supporting a large picture frame, had been erected at one 
end for the promised tableaux, and the ifiorning-room was 
fitted up as a dining-room for the time-being. A stack of 
evergreens was piled in the middle of the great hall, about 
which Lady Mary and her helpmeets flitted, laughing, 
scratching their fingers, and making an incredible litter. 
The Colonel looked on, smiling and well pleased, making 
one stipulation only — that his own study should be held 
sacred. It was likely to be a merry Christmas, outwardly 
at least, Sybil reflected, as she sat in her corner, half hidden 
by sheaves of laurel and yew. Lady Mary evidently found 
it so. Lady Mary ! Was that Lady Mary ? Which was the 
real Lady Mary — this airy, fairy little creature, with her 
cloudless eyes and her sunny smile, or the miserable, guilty 
woman, reckless and passion-pale, that she saw sometimes ? 
Seven days had passed since Val Kenyon had made her 
the bearer of his ultimatum. Had Lady Mary kept her 
promise and written to him — or hadn't she ? And if she 
had written, how had she written? Sybil could only 
wonder and wait. Her thoughts and her fingers worked 
busily on together. She was cutting sprays of holly to form 
into wreaths, and the quiet, industrious little figure, in its 
tight-fitting green cloth gown, was almost unnoticeable 
among the piles of greenery about her. The ripple of 
nonsense and laughter went on, and she heeded it no more 
than the crackle of the wood-logs on the wide hearth. 
Should she, dare she question Lady Mary? Should she, 
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dare she urge upon her once more the absolute necessity of 
taking some step to avert the falling of the sword that hung 
over all their heads ? A little burst of laughter, gayer than 
before, reached her ear, and then Mrs. de Bohun's pretty 
accent — 

* What a pity you are so dreadfully grave ! You do look 
so picturesque up there ! We are all of us longing to kiss 
you, and none of us dare ! ' 

* I have been spelling " opportunity " till I 'm tired, and 
no one takes advantage of it — it always was my luck! 
And my arm aches with holding this heavy branch. If 
some one doesn't lAne and help me soon, I shall have to 
come down — unkissed.' 

Whose voice was it full of fun and mock self-pity ? Jas- 
per's ! and Jasper himself was at the top of the big step- 
ladder holding an enormous branch of mistletoe for Mr. 
Carhilton to fasten. Sybil felt an electric thrill all over her. 
She had known he was coming down for Christmas, but he 
was not expected till the next day. How bonny he looked 
as the red glow from the fire played over his well-groomed 
dark head and broad, athletic frame ! And he was hers ! — 
hers before all the world, insignificant and pennyless as she 
was, but for that— rthat she knew! Surely she had done 
wrong, and surely she was punished for it. She shrank 
still further into her corner. It was getting dark ; he might 
not notice her. But from his vantage-ground at the top of 
the ladder Jasper's eyes were roving round the hall. Sybil 
felt .them find her, and was almost prepared for his quiet — 

* Good afternoon. May I help ? ' ^ 

She handed him a pair Of scissors without a word. Jas- 
per sat down on an overturned basket, and the two pairs 
snipped steadily in silence. Sybil felt the significance of 
his manner with a thrill. He had sought her with intention, 
he was staying with a purpose, he had something to say to 
her. But whatever it was he could not say it here, Sybil 
reflected, vainly seeking for comfort It would be over- 
heard, he would be interrupted. But he was not inter- 
rupted. A little whisper had run through the house after 
Mrs. de Bohun had seen the two ia^the conservatory, of 
which both Sybil and Jasper were mertrifully unaware, and 
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the only danger was that they would be left too markedly 
to one another. 

No one came near them, and Jasper remained silent so 
long that the monotonous snip, snip of the scissors, the 
rustling tumble of the heavily berried sprays into the basket 
at her feet, grew on Sybil like a nightmare. Was he never 
going to speak ? she wondered, with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling. At all costs she must hear what it was he had to 
say. Anything was better than thi» suspense. She leaned 
forward and spoke. 

* Did you see Mr. Kenyon — when you were in London ? ' 
Her words gave Jasper a pang. SIkf cared, then, after 

all ! She was anxious, painfully anxious, for news of him. 

* Yes, I saw him. Has the letter gone that he was pro- 
mised, Sybil ? ' 

* I don't know,' she said breathlessly. 

Jasper lifted his head and gave her a look full of 
astonishment. 

* You don't know ? You must know if you haven't 
written. Do you mean you have even yet not decided 
whether you will write or no? I should not mention it, 
only — he told me to tell you that he will not wait after 
to-morrow. If he does not hear then, you may see him — 
any day.' 

Sybil's fingers closed convulsively over the spray of holly 
she was holding. The sharp spin^ pricked her hands, and 
the pain was almost welcome. 

* What will he do ? ' she asked faintly. 

* That I doiikknow. Sybil, I — I can't quite urge that 
you should go oack to him — that is beyond me, — but I 
think you ought to see him. He is bitterly hurt that you 
refused him that — when he was down here. He says he 
cannot imagine why you should. It is a little odd that I 
should be the one to plead Kenyon's cause, but there is 
such a thing as justice. I — think you ought to see him — 
however things are.' 

The sharp stab his words gave her took all the colour 
from Sybil's lips. She had thought that he loved her, and 
his broken heart im^ healed already. She had wasted 
keenest remorse ovef his suffering, and he was already 
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sufficiently recovered to be calmly advising her as to her 
duty to her husband. How unjust are the thoughts we 
think, and how unwise are the words we say, under stress of 
feeling ! The pain in Sybil's heart found voice. 

' I am glad you can argue the case from the standpoint of 
abstract justice,' she said. * I may spare myself any further 
self-reproach on your account. I can only be glad that I 
see so complete a change in your frame of mind.* 

Jasper deliberately laid*down his scissors. He could not 
use them, for his hand trembled. He tried to speak once 
or twice, but his voice was not under control. Sybil was 
shaken by keen coi^ption ; he had no need to tell her she 
had misjudged him. How, oh, how had she come to re- 
proach him with anything so altogether desirable as a 
change in his frame of mind ? Why, why was she always 
wrong? 

* You are the last who should speak of change,' he said, 
when he could speak steadily. * Kenyon would stake his 
life on your love for him little more than a year since ! I 
— God knows — I thought I had reason to believe you cared 
for me — not so very long ago. You must have altered your 
mind again, for Lady Mary gives Kenyon her solemn 
assurance that you love him now — as much as ever you 
did ! She must have altered too, for I happen to know she 
held a different opinion only a month ago. Change 1 I ! 
If you loved Kenyon — as "they say ' 

Sybil could bear no more. She leaned forward, a 
curious light in her eyes, her soft voice distinct and low.' 

* I did not — never, never, never \ Yo^^lfeiy believe all 
the rest that they tell you, but you shall not believe that ! 
I never have loved, I never shall love, any one — but you ! ' 



CHAPTER XXII 

' But often in the sidelong eyes a gleam of all things ill.' 

' Dear, dear, dear 1 Look at this pii^ and I haven't had 
time to open one of them ! And I have Henderson coming 
in ten minutes to go through those leases ! ' And the 
Colonel made a little waterfall of his accumulation of cor- 
respondence over his hand and ruefully regarded it. 

May I go through them for you ? I have done it before. 
I don't suppose half of them matter? * 

* Do, my little girl, do ! ' The Colonel turned to Sybil, his 
face clearing. — * Is that you, Jasper? I want to speak to you.' 

Jasper came in, rolling a cigarette between his fingers. 
He never glanced at Sybil, half hidden behind the Colonel's 
big writing-table, but each was conscious in every nerve of 
the presence of the other. It was the day after Christmas 
Day. They had not spoken to one another since the words 
with which Sybil had left him in the big hall. But Jasper 
had altered. His eyes were softer, his face less steadily set. 
Utterly resultless as the confession must be, it was very, 
very much to }asper. 

* I 'm a little bothered about — that new fellow. I wanted 
to talk to you about him.' 

' What new fellow ? ' 

* The new gamekeeper. I 'm afraid I am going to have 
trouble with him. The housekeeper complains that he is 
always about the house getting into mischief with the maids. 
He is rather a nice-looking fellow and a bit of a gentleman, 
and they take to him. But I never did allow that sort of 
thing. I can't do with the men about the house at alL 
And Mrs. Lloyd sajffijt is getting beyond her ; she told May 
about it this morning.' 

252 
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Jasper put his arm on the mantelpiece and gazed at the 
fire. 

* You needn't look so utterly expressionless,' the Colonel 
went on testily. * I 'm quite aware that you told me so, and 
also that you are above reminding me of it. And now I 
want you to tell me something else, and that is what I 'm to 
do with him 1 ' 

* Move him on,' said Jasper promptly ; * or can't you find 
any one else ' — with an affectionate glance — * that has the 
welfare of his fellow-men at heart ? ' 

* I dare say there are plenty,' said the Colonel, a little 
dubiously, * if I knew where to put my hand on them.' 

* But you don't ? ' 
*No.' 

* Wouldn't Whartton have him ? ' 
The Colonel shook his head. 

* Or Farquharson ? ' 
Another shake. 

'Then send him back to the Society, returned with 
thanks.' 

*I can't do that. For one thing, there is no place to 
send him to ; and for another, it wouldn't be fair. You see, 
I have no definite fault to find with him.' 

*If I had a gamekeeper prowling about my kitchen 
against my wishes, I should be inclined to call it a very 
definite fault,' said Jasper quietly. * But if you don't want 
to be severe with him, have him in here and give him a 
carpeting. Perhaps that will stop it' 

* It might ! ' — The Colonel did not seem over confident. 
— *\Vhat is the time — just eleven? I shouldn't a bit 
wonder he is out in the stables drinking beer now, instead 
of where he ought to be — two miles off in Three Pits 
Wood. Charles ' — as he appeared in answer to the bell, — 
* just see if you can find Lewis, the new gamekeeper, out at 
the back anywhere. If you can, tell him I want him and 
bring him here.' 

'Is it all the maids, or one particular maid?' asked 
Jasper, as Charles departed on his quest. 

* Oh, I think it is the maids collectively ! ' said the 
Colonel, laughing. 'Nothing serious, you know. Just 
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laughing and joking, and what Mrs. Lloyd calls " carrying 
on." Have you finished, my dear ? ' — as Sybil rose. 

*I think you ought to see these' — indicating a pile of 
neatly arranged letters on the desk. * The rest, really ' — 
with her swift smile, — 'any one could answer.* 

'Then you do them for me, there's a good little girl,' 
said the Colonel, smiling down at her. * Run away with 
them to your own room, and I will see them afterwards. 
If that fellow comes in, it will be better for you not 
to be here.' 

Sybil went, arranging the little pile of circulars, begging- 
letters, etc., in her hand as she crossed the hall. She had 
never looked at Jasper, but her cheeks burned under the 
consciousness of his eyes. As she reached the foot of the 
stairs, two men crossed the lower end of the hall — Charles, 
in his tasteful plum-colour and white, and some one in 
brown velveteen, evidently the new gamekeeper, caught in 
flagrante delicto, Sybil, thoughtful and pre-occupied, barely 
glanced at the two. Yet she remembered the bad quarter 
of an hour in front of Lewis with a vague feeling of pity, 
conscious at the same time that, had he only known it, it 
was lucky for him he had the Colonel and not Jasper to 
face. 

That afternoon Sybil had to herself. There was a brisk 
wind and a bright sun. She would take a long walk, she 
decided, as she sat in her pretty window, looking over the 
rich expanse of pasture, woodland, and water, dressed in its 
sober and beautiful winter raiment of brown and green, 
silver and grey. Perhaps it would bring her a less weary 
night than she was accustomed to. For she had rested 
badly of late ; the delicious sleep that goes hand in hand 
with youth does not visit pillows stuffed as Sybil's was. 

Nothing interfered with her project, and many a long 
mile the sedate little figure, in its green cloth and sealskin, 
paced briskly and steadily. The ground in front of 
Comberleigh Manor fell away in a gentle grassy slope that 
ended in a sunk fence. On the other side of the fence it 
rose again, and the green hilltop was crowned with wood. 
Inside this wood Sybil was walking, the white front of the 
house, with its long lines of windows flashing in the light of 
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the setting sun, plainly to be seen through the trees on her 
left hand. There was a little gate Sybil knew of in thie sunk 
fence, and a short cut leading round to the back of the 
house, whence she could hope to reach her own room 
unnoticed. Sybil was tired, and the short cut was of 
distinct importance. A turn in the path brought her 
directly facing the setting sun. The strong shafts of orange- 
coloured light lit her up with wintry glory, painting yet 
more brightly the warm colour in her cheeks, turning to 
gold the little rays of hair that clustered under the soft edge 
of her sealskin cap, and bringing out the faint lines drawn 
by trouble and perplexity about the tender little mouth. 

For Sybil was no nearer the answer to her questionings 
at the end of her long walk than she had been at the 
beginning. How long, she asked herself, how long would 
she be able to see her path plainly amid the thorns and 
briers of evil circumstance set so thickly about her ? Some- 
times her shuddering thoughts glanced for an instant at the 
possibility of escaping from the trammels of her own ill- 
doing by its one remedy, confession ; but it was only for an 
instant. The thought of the wholesale ruin she would bring 
into all their lives turned her sick and cold. Would any 
one, would even Jasper, thank her for setting things right at 
so terrible a cost ? No, at present she could only guide 
her steps as carefully as she might, and leave the shaping 
of the events, that threatened them all so disastrously, 
in the hands of Lady Mary. If she could be persuaded to 
tell poor Val Kenyon the truth ! If nothing unforeseen 
occurred ! 

* Good afternoon ! ' 

The level rays of the sun were full in SybiFs eyes. She 
saw, in sharp silhouette against the glory of the afternoon 
sky, a tall and slender figure in knee-breeches. He was 
leaning against the warm red trunk of an immense Canadian 
pine, a dog was curled up at his feet, and a gun rested in 
the hollow of his arm — he looked as if he had been there 
some time. He did not alter his position, and his face was 
quite invisible to Sybil. She answered him courteously, 
though her dazzled eyes glanced up at him in some aston- 
ishment — it was not usual for the men about the estate to 
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speak to members of the household. Then she swiftly 
walked past him. The new gamekeeper swung lightly on 
his heel and walked beside her, step for step. A sudden 
thrill of vague terror seized the girL She faltered, stopped, 
and faced him. He smiled at her, and the smile of his thin 
lips under his long nose was ugly. 

* So that 's the welcome you have for me, is it ? Or do 
two years in quod alter a man so that his best friends don't 
recognise him ? ' 

And Sybil stood with all the current of her warm young 
blood turned to ice in her veins, her eyes wide, her lips 
blanched, gazing at the fair, pale, bad face before her. 

* You didn't expect me just yet, did you, my dear? But 
you see there is such a thing as a ticket of leave. I can 
assure you I Ve been a most exemplary prisoner. Come, 
Syb, you needn't stand and stare at me as if I were a ghost ! 
It 's me — right enough ! ' 

A sudden strong shiver dispelled the rigour that held 
the girL 

There was a rustic seat by the side of the path close 
against her. She leaned heavily against the end of it. 

* You I * she breathed ; * how do you come here ? ' 

Her lips formed the words, though no sound came. But 
Mr. Reid had no difficulty in understanding her — her face 
was eloquent. 

* I Ve been here three months ! ' he said, with his ill 
smile. * Funny you Ve never seen me before, isn't it ? I 
never saw you either — till this morning. As to how I 
got here, that's simple enough. I've been sent by the 
Prisoners' Aid Society. I'm truly repentant' — ^with the 
true prison snuffle, — * quite a promising case ! And once I 
was sure it was you, I naturally wanted to speak to you. 
I watched you go out I 've waited for you to come back 
all the afternoon. Upon my word, I expected you would 
show some little pleasure at seeing me again. It 's precious 
hard lines to greet a fellow like this ! ' 

Sybil looked away from him into the glowing distance 
with wide, cold eyes. Her voice came, but only in a whisper. 

' I have so much to thank you for. I am likely to be 
pleased to see you again.' 
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He fidgeted uneasily. 

*I couldn^t help it!' he said sullenly. *It wasn't my 
fault. I 'd have seen you through if I 'd been able. You 
know why I didn't. You oughtn't to blame me I ' 

* For that ? No, I don't blame you for that ! ' 

* Then what ? ' he began, in aggrieved inquiry. 

Sybil went on as though she had not heard him, her 

words coming slowly and with difficulty as water flows from 
an overful vessel. 

* Not for that ! But I blame you for other things — so 
bitterly — that if I had — anything — in my hand — that would 
do it, I could kill you now — where you stand — and feel that 
I did God service. I — a child fresh from school — and you 
— a man of the world — accredited a gentleman ! A gentle- 
man ! I have learned what the word gentleman means since 
I saw you. A gentleman does not consider a girl whose 
ignorance of the world and its ways, whose passionate and 
pure affection, place her at his mercy, fair game ! A gentle- 
man ' 

Emotion choked her. She dropped helplessly into the 
seat beside her and hid her face on the back. Mr. Reid 
leaned on his gun in front of her, his light eyebrows drawn 
together, his light-eyelashed eyes resting thoughtfully on the 
bent head and heaving shoulders before him. 

* All this,' he said presently, * is not as strictly impersonal 
as it sounds. I wonder who the particular gentleman is she 
has got in her mind.' 

Sybil was suddenly still. She sat up presently with wan 
face and dry eyes, pressing her handkerchief to her lips to 
hide their trembling. 

* Any girl — every girl,' Mr. Reid went on, staring down 
the long green ride in front of them that led straight to the 
setting sun, * ought to be able to look after herself. If she 

isn't ! ' He glanced at Sybil's face of set, cold contempt, 

and paused. * Hang it all, Sybil ! ' he burst out irritably, 
* don't forget that this sort of thing is a mutual affair. You 
must take your share of blame.' 

* I take — my fair share.' 

*Then what are you pitching into me about ? ' 

* And as far as the punishment goes,' Sybil went on very 

R 
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low, *I take my share of that — and yours too. What 
is all this to you ? Nothing ! And what am I ? Set 
apart — branded, — my whole life, however long I live, one 
long wretchedness ! My God, is it just that I should 
suffer so !' 

* No one knows,' he suggested presently. 

* I know.' 

He stood before her pulling his fair moustaches, frown- 
ing and thoughtful By and by he spoke again. 

* I don't see what it has all got to do with me ! ' — and his 
tone was full of injury. * I 'm not responsible for that sort 
of thing ! It isn't fair, I know ! It 's always the woman 
who is punished ' 

*And the man is left to his own conscience — if he 
happens to have one.' 

'Well, you can't say that of me, anyhow. I've been 
punished. Heaven knows ' 

* Not for that,' said Sybil quickly. * You brought your- 
self within reach of the law and suffered for it For — the 
other villainy, you would have gone scot-free to your grave, 
and you know it' 

They were walking on again now, side by side. Mr. 
Reid stole a look at her under his lashes. 

' I don't see the use of slinging compliments at one 
another in this fashion,' he said, resentful and injured 
together. *It isn't quite the sort of thing I've looked 
forward to. What 's done can't be undone, you won't deny 
that We 've got to make the best of it, the same as other 
folks before us. Come, Syb,' lightly throwing his arm 
about her, ' let 's make it up and be friends again. It 's 
no use ' 

Sybil turned swiftly. With both her hands and all her 
force she gave him a sudden and unexpected push that 
sent him staggering backward into the bracken. Then she 
stood and faced him, her eyes blazing in her white face. 

*If you dare,' she breathed, when she could form her 
words, *if you ever dare to touch me again, I will go 
straight to Colonel Searle and tell him everything ! My life 
was well-nigh unendurable before. Make it intolerable by 
your insults, and I care little how soon it is ended ! ' 
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And Mr. Reid stood and stared at her — but he stood at 
a respectful distance. 

' You are a handsome little vixen,' he said at length, un- 
willing admiration creeping into his eyes. * I need hardly 
remind you that you didn't always take things like that. 
You needn't stand so much on your giiard ' — widi a disagree- 
able laugh. * If you are in earnest, I 'm not so very par- 
ticular. I don't want to lose you your place — and I don't 
want to lose mine ; and if the Colonel heard what you and 
I could tell him, we should neither of us be here long. I 
don't know about you, but I 'm pretty comfortable. I 've 
a snug little cottage and twenty-five bob a week — quite 
enough for the simple tastes I've learned these last two 
years or so. I 've eighteen months to wait till a pal of mine 
gets out, and I 'd as soon wait here as anywhere. You 
needn't look so deuced frightened of me. I mean every 
word I 've said.' 

* So do I,' said Sybil, with a long breath. 

* I don't want to lose my place — over you,' Mr. Reid 
resumed, after a pause ; ' and this is the second time to-day 
I 've been threatened with it. You see I meant seeing you, 
if it was you. I 've hung about the place day and night 
this last month, and haven't been able to manage it. You 
don't look as if you appreciated my devotion much. But 
you were not the first attraction. There's a housemaid 
there, uncommonly pretty girl. Amy Bellairs her name is. 
Considering how you 've altered, you '11 not mind being told 
I went up to see her first. Then I heard 'em talk — servants 
will talk ! It was Miss Canning this and Miss Canning that, 
and naturally I got curious. When I heard her name was 
Sybil I was pretty sure, and I meant seeing her. Nice 
wigging I got from the old chap this morning for neglecting 
my duties. Gave me a month to reform in. You bet 1 11 
reform fast enough — now ! There was a young chap with 
him, shortish, dark eyes. Was it Mr. Jasper ? ' 

No answer. 

* Evidently it was,' said Mr. Reid quietly. * Turn back 
a bit, will you, Sybil ? I 've a good deal more to say yet.' 

Sybil put her hand on the gate. 

' I have not the slightest desire to hear anything you may 
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have to say. You understand that from this day forward 
we are strangers to one another. If you make the least 

attempt ' 

*To cross the line that separates us?' — Mr. Reid took 
up the words for her with his most unpleasant smile. * I 
should like to know, first, where is the line that separates 
us ? I Ve gone down in the world, I '11 allow, but so have 
you ! What art you ? An upper servant, paid like the rest 
of us, for all the great folks play at treating you like an 
equal ! So much one of us that one of the footmen ' 

* What— do you mean ? ' 

* Didn't you know? Oh, Charles has eyes in his head ! 
He knows a pretty girl when he sees one, as well as — 
Mr. Jasper does.' 

'Will you understand once and for all,' Sybil said, as 
soon as she could trust her voice, 'that I will hold no 
communication of any sort with you ? ' 

*I deg^ your pardon.' He spoke with an exaggerated 
assumption of his old manner that to Sybil was almost 
ghastly. * But I think you will reconsider that decision. I 
shall be in Three Pits Wood, by the white gate in the fence, 
at three o'clock on Thursday, and I think it very likely 
that you will be there too.' 

* I shall not' Her hand trembled, but her voice was firm. 
' Nothing shall induce me to live at your beck and call, to 
come and go at your biddance. This is the last time I will 
hold any communication with you of any kind whatever.' 

Mr. Reid put his elbow on the gate and watched her. 

* Sybil,' he said suddenly, * where is the little one ? ' 
The question was simply an experiment. Sybil was 

slipping through his fingers, and it did not suit Mr. Reid's 
plans that she should slip through his fingers. If he meant 
to keep his hold on her, there was only this one way. At 
least he could try what it was worth. The result exceeded 
his most sanguine expectations. For a moment Sybil 
swayed blindly, the world had turned dark before her eyes. 
Mr. Reid seized her by her arms above her elbows and held 
her firmly. If he had not she would have fallen. 

* By Gosh ! ' he exclaimed elegantly to himself, * but this 
is serious ! Where is the little one, I wonder ? ' 
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* Well ? * he said presently, as Sybil was still silent. 
No answer. 

* Come, Sybil,' he went on after a pause, * tell me. I *ve 
a right to ask that, you know.' 

*You have no right — ^to ask anything! You have no 
right to know — a«>thing — at all 1 ' 

* Well, I 'm going to know that, anyhow.' 

There was a note of sullen decision in his voice that 
turned Sybil cold with fear. She must satisfy him some- 
how. 

* He — is dead.' 

* Dead ! Well, perhaps it is just as well. How old was 
he when he died ? ' 

* Three months.' 

* What did he die of? ' 

* Scarlet fever.' 

* Where is the certificate of his death ? ' 

* I have it.' 

* H'm ! I should like to see it. You '11 show it to me, 
won't you ? ' 

* No ! ' — with sudden passion. * I will not. What has it 
to do with you ? I shall show you nothing ! ' 

Mr. Reid looked down at her with his ugliest smile. 

'You'll not show me that, because you couldn't very 
well ! That 's a very pretty little string of lies to make up 
on the spur of the moment, but you never could tell a lie 
successfully, and you ought to have remembered it. It 
would have been wiser to stick to the truth, Sybil — to have 
said at once — " I know where he is, but I don't mean that 
you shall." That is the truth, isn't it ? ' 

* He — is dead,' Sybil repeated dully. 

* H'm ! Well, it 's getting dusk ; you had better go in. 
You '11 not forget what I said about Thursday afternoon ! ' 

Thursday afternoon came, and Mr. Reid waited by the 
white gate in the fence in Three Pits Wood. He waited 
a very long time and he waited alone. Not only did Sybil 
fail to keep tryst with him, but he also found it impossible 
to communicate with her either by word or letter. Baffled 
but not beaten, Mr. Reid took to watching the house 
which held her, by day when he dared, by night always. 
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He ran a considerable risk by so doing, as he was very 
well aware. Consequences might ensue, even more dis- 
agreeable to Mr. Reid than the loss of the situation he 
found so much to his taste. One night, the threatened 
consequences and Mr. Reid came into very unpleasant 
proximity. Jasper saw him, as he smoked his after-dinner 
cigar in the cool and quiet of the starlit terrace. He saun- 
tered quietly up, as near as the path allowed, to where the 
dim figure skuUced in the bushes. Suddenly he shortened 
the stick he carried in his hand and gave chase. Mr. 
Reid did not realise his danger till it was close upon him. 
Then he turned and bolted through the bushes like a 
rabbit, Jasper in hot pursuit behind. He knew the garden 
pretty well by this time, and ran swiftly down the path 
leading to the portion set apart for v^etables. There was 
a gate leading from one domain to the other. As he had 
hoped, he reached it first, and pulled it to behind him. 
It shut with a spring, and Jasper had it to climb. By the 
time he had surmounted his obstacle, Mr. Reid was clear 
of the garden and running like a hare down the grassy 
slope towards the sunk fence. Jasper threw up his head 
and went steadily after him, not going his fastest The 
hill at the other side would tell, he knew, and he wanted 
to save himself for that. The two men vaulted the fence 
with not many seconds between them ; three months in the 
open air had much improved Mr. Reid's condition, but 
Jasper was a trained athlete and was gaining fast Mr. 
Reid glanced behind him. He was unarmed, Jasper had 
a heavy stick in his hand, and looked as if he knew how to 
use it. Terror gave wings to Mr. Reid^s footsteps. He 
sprang over the fence and gained cover within three feet 
of Jasper's hand. Jasper brought up considerably disap- 
pointed, every nerve thrilling with the excitement of his run 
— it was useless to seek for his quarry in there. 

*Was it Lewis or wasn't it?' he asked himself, as he 
stood at the top of the grassy slope and breathed himself a 
bit. * I wish I was sure enough to speak. And if it was 
Lewis, what 's the fellow after ? No good, I *m positive. If 
I catch him, I '11 shake out of him what he 's up to, or I '11 
know why ! ' 
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After that Mr. Reid was more careful. He ceased to 
frequent the front of the house, more especially as he had 
discovered a coign of vantage at the back that might have 
been made for him and those like him, so handy was it. 

There was in the hall, nearly hidden by the staircase, a 
half-glass door. It was covered with a Turkish curtain, 
but as often as not the curtain was undrawn. Outside 
the door, on the flagged path that ran round the square 
gravelled yard, stood a large unused water-butt, almost 
veiled by the luxuriant ivy that clothed the back of the 
house from top to bottom. By moving the wreaths of ivy 
and squeezing himself into the damp and ear-wiggy comer 
between the wall and the water-butt, Mr. Reid found that, 
should the curtain over the door be undrawn or only partly 
drawn, he had an excellent view of the hall and all that 
went on within it So good a chance was not to be ne- 
glected, and that unenviable retreat knew Mr. Reid pretty 
often. For some days his espionage resulted in nothing. 
It hardly presented itself to him as profitable to shiver 
through a long January evening in a cramped position and 
be rewarded by the sight of Charles crossing the hall with 
a tray in his hands, or Simpson indulging in a little amiable 
and coquettish badinage with Jenkins on her way up 
to her mistress's room. Sometimes he did not even see 
Charles. Sometimes Charles remembered his duties, the 
curtain was drawn, and he could not see anybody. Mr. 
Reid possessed his soul in patience and watched on. One 
night he was abundantly and above measure rewarded. 

It was between five and six o'clock in the evening. The 
little Eric had been brought down into the drawing-room 
to be shown to some visitors, but it was his bedtime ; he 
was cross and sleepy, and soon tired of being handed 
about, in his cream frock and crimson sash, from one 
admiring stranger to another. Sybil, hungrily snatching' 
any moment that gave her her boy, volunteered to take 
him to his nursery, and Lady Mary accepted the offer 
with alacrity. 

In the hall, the branch of mistletoe attracted his baby 
eyes. Sybil, lissom and supple, tossed the heavy boy 
above her head at the full stretch of her arms. By a 
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supreme effort he was able to touch the grey leaves and 
gleaming berries, and he laughed and shouted as his 
chubby fingers set the heavy branch swinging. The smil- 
ing face looking up and the smiling face looking down told 
startling tales to those that had eyes to see. It was 
only a moment that Sybil's young arms could bear the 
strain. Then she caught him to her and covered the 
delicious curves of his neck and shoulder, the damask of his 
cheek, the sun-kissed curls so like her own, with hurrying, 
passionate kisses. Some one turned the handle of the 
drawing-room door, and Sybil fled upstairs like a lapwing, 
her baby in her arms. 

Mr. Reid ran too, as fast as he could go, to the wood 
where his duty lay. Once there, the effect of what he had 
seen was little short of magical. His thin lips emitted a 
long and soundless whistle. He slapped his knees, he 
smote his thighs, he snapped his fingers, and he thrust his 
tongue into his cheek. He laid a long and slender fore- 
finger against his long and slender nose, and he winked 
gravely at the moon several times in quick succession. 
At length his feelings got the better of him. He indulged 
in a series of capers that would have done credit to an 
electrified ape, and his shadow jumped grotesquely on the 
grass behind him for company. Finally he sat suddenly 
down on a fallen log which he had failed to see, and the 
shock sobered him. 

* It '11 be a little gold mine ! ' he told himself, with an 
irresistible chuckle. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

' Thus conscietice does make cowards of ns all/ 

After all, it was only suspicion. Daylight brought to Mr. 
Reid chill misgivings in its train. The cold grey light 
of the January dawn, shining through his uncurtained 
cottage-window, had awakened that most assiduous of 
underkeepers some time before his wont, and he found, 
with the rest of us, that the rosy certainties of evening had 
a tendency to shrink and dwindle into dimness and doubt 
under the severely practical rays of the rising sun. The 
likeness was surprising — but it might be only a coinci- 
dence. Sybil's affection for the child was, to Mr. Reid's 
eyes, even more surprising, but it was not unprecedented 
that women, even young women, were devotedly attached 
to children who were not their own. Sybil's little one was 
somewhere, for Mr. Reid scouted the idea of his death. 
Did he not know Sybil ? Would she have told him — so — 
if her baby had been taken from her ? But her little one 
might not be in the place where, up to this moment, Mr. 
Reid had fondly imagined he had found him. The thing 
seemed in the cold light of everyday too amazing, almost 
preposterous. Mr. Reid lay with his blue cotton counter- 
pane drawn up to his chin, and his long nose and light 
eyes peering sharply above it, and thought. His eyes were 
peculiar, greyish-green with a splash of brown in them 
here and there ; and as he lay and thought, his eyes began 
to glitter a little. After all, he was nearly certain. He 
would get up and see if he couldn't make quite certain. 
Whereupon Mr. Reid gingerly advanced a long, lean leg 
towards his sanded floor, and got up. 

For Sybil the last few days had been days of acute and 
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conscious waiting. The threads of her destiny were being 
drawn sharply together, and she was as helpless as the fly in 
the toils of the spider. She moved about in the big house 
full of happy, prosperous, smiling people, to all outward 
appearance as happy, as smiling, if not as prosperous, as 
they. And her soul sat in darkness within her and 
shuddered. The difficulties she had found so insuper- 
able before the ghost of her old sins rose up to confound 
her, looked small indeed in the shadow of those confronting 
her now. Then her days had held possibilities. It seemed 
now that, when her sole motive must have been to atone 
for the wrong she had done, confession was at least among 
the things that might be thought about. But now, when 
discovery was imminent, when even Jasper, who loved her, 
must see that she only spoke because she was compelled, 
and not from any desire to right the deadly injury she had 
done him, it could not be even thought about No, she 
could only sit with folded hands, heartsick and silent, and 
await the coming bolt from the blue. 

That Reid would try to communicate with her she had 
little doubt. But the communication should be delayed as 
long as possible. Every day gained was a day gained. 
Who knew what event hidden in futurity might bring 
deliverance? In the absence of anything tangible one 
must depend upon the doctrine of chances; vague and 
unfounded hopefulness is better than utter despair. He 
would not write — methods so straightforward were not for 
him. He would not send a message — he had no more 
desire than she that a hint as to relationship between them 
should leak out To communicate with her in any other 
way Sybil resolved to make as difficult as possible. With 
this — ^to Mr. Reid's mind — amiable object in view, she con- 
fined her walks to the garden, and even then kept close to 
the vicinity of the house. But Mr. Reid's determination 
was fully equal to hers, and the more she baffled him, the 
more determined he grew. The contest was unequal, it 
was inevitable that he should And his opportunity. 

She was walking one sunny morning in the long walk 
with yew hedges, where Jasper had practised using his 
crutches. It was within a stone's-throw of the house, and 
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in the bright, cold light of the winter's day Sybil felt safe. 
The aconites were raising their cheerful golden faces, cosily 
set in their glossy collars of green, all down the south 
border. Sybil stooped, smiling and pleased, over a patch 
of the sturdy little flowers, that dared the weather before 
even the snowdrop trembled on its stem, and something 
white whizzed over her shoulder, and buried itself with a 
thud in the soft earth at her feet. She stood, her startled 
eyes fixed on it, watching it as she would have watched 
something venomous that should spring and wound her. 
She must pick it up. She dared not leave it there for all 
the world to see. She picked it up, much as she would 
have picked up a tarantula. It unrolled itself in her hand — 
a strip of white paper folded round a bullet 

* I shall be in Three Pits Wood by the gate this afternoon 
at three. I should advise you to come, or something may 
happen to the boy.' 

For a long while Sybil stood quite still, the thing in her 
hand. Then she walked a little uncertainly over to the seat 
on the shady side. The change from sun to shadow was 
from June to January, but it was not that that made Sybil 
shiver as she sat gazing, gazing at the little leaden sphere 
she held. What had betrayed her ? Who had opened his 
eyes ? With a sudden convulsive jerk she threw the little 
bullet out of her hand as though it had burned her, and it 
rolled harmlessly away under the thick yew hedge. *To 
the boy ! ' What would happen to the boy ? 

She must know how he had found out, she must know 
what his next step was to be, for Sybil knew Mr. Reid 
better than to suppose that such a discovery would end in 
nothing. She must — meet him this afternoon, as he had 
advised her. She would acknowledge nothing, confess 
nothing. But she must know. * To the boy! * What might 
not happen to the boy — now ? 

To do Mr. Reid justice, he had meant no menace by his 
choice of a messenger. The bullet was simply the only 
missile he happened to have handy that was heavy enough 
to carry the distance. He was too far off to see the effect 
it produced on Sybil, which was a pity — for Mr. Reid —and 
he had no time to carry out his first daring intention, and 
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follow up his letter by a few words in person. For he and 
Sybil were not, as he had fondly believed, the only two 
people in the garden. Footsteps came down the path at 
the other side of the yew-hedge. Sybil, sitting faint and 
trembling in the comer of the seat, would have gone away 
had she been able, but she sat still perforce, for her l^s 
refused to carry her. Mr. Reid's legs carried him excellently 
welL He had no mind to be seen by Jasper a second time, 
and it was he and the Colonel who were walking in the 
sun. Sybil heard his voice, a little cynical, a little amused. 

* He is likely to prove a perfect treasure. You will have 
him hobnobbing with all the bad characters in the neigh- 
bourhood before long.' 

The Colonel grunted. 

* You know the girl ? ' he said shortly. 

*Yes, quite well. A black-avised wench that stands in 
the cottage-door of an evening. A bit of a beauty in her 
way.' 

* Yes. Father and daughter make rather a picturesque 
pair from any but the landowner's and the parson's point of 
view. The little gypsy has kept all the men at arms'-length 
so far, but this seems serious, and old Michael doesn't 
like it.' 

' Doesn't like it ! I should have thought he would have 
been glad to encourage any one so — apparently respect- 
able.' 

* Not he ! A blackguard like himself would have got a 
warmer welcome. If you come to think of it, it is a little 
incongruous. You wouldn't expect confidential relations 
between a burglar and a policeman ? ' 

* I should — some policemen ! And you think Lewis is 
in earnest ? ' 

* It looks like it. The two are always being seen together. 
I 've known that some time, but it is only lately that he and 
the father have — forgathered at all. He spends his even- 
ings in their cottage as often as not now, though Evitts says 
openly he won't let Bessie have anything to say to him.' 

' And what does Bessie say to that? ' 
'I don't know. It's likely to be "pull devil, pull baker." 
Bessie is accustomed to saying what she chooses.' 
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'Well, Lewis will have plenty of opportunities of ingratiating 
himself with his future papa. He will be meeting him in 
the wood one fine night, lurcher, snares, pheasants, and all, 
and he certainly won't be so impolite as to interfere with his 
little amusements.' 

* I doubt it. I doubt if he is ever in the wood of a night. 
Hobson — well, Hobson grumbles a good deal. He says he 
is never in the place where he ought to be. Really, Jasper, 
my boy, I think I shall have to get rid of him.' 

* Get rid of him,' said Jasper gravely, *as soon as possible. 
The fellow is a standing menace, he is bad all through. 
You don't take much notice of what I say, because you 
think I am inclined to be hard. And so I am — and why ? 
Because I see more clearly than you do. Help him if you 
like, but not this way ; it isn't safe. He gravitates naturally 
towards everything that is evil. Every notorious poacher 
and thief in the neighbourhood recognises him instinctively 
as a friend and brother. I saw him drinking with Tom 
Spence and Dick Bateson in the Three Foxes only the 
day before yesterday, and nothing could have been more 
amicable than the relations between them.' 

* Old Evitts doesn't fraternise with him.' 

* He would, but for Bessie. The old man knows when 
his girl is safe and when she isn't. Get rid of him^ sir, and 
the sooner the better.' 

The two passed on out of hearing. Sybil dropped her 
head on the arm of the seat with a suppressed groan. It 
was this man that she was compelled to keep tryst with 
this afternoon. The — the hopeless vulgarity of it all ! It 
might come to Jasper's ears that this man 

That at least she need not face. A shrouded shape, 
whose veiled eyes smiled at her, whose hands offered rest 
and oblivion, rose glad and welcome in her mind — Death, 
merciful and beneficent. Other things, perhaps, might 
have been acknowledged, but not this. 

In this frame of mind Sybil kept her tryst that afternoon. 
Mr. Reid's heart leapt as her unwilling feet carried her 
towards him. Now he was certain. Nothing would have 
brought her to him, but fear for her boy. 

*So you've come,* was his rather unnecessary remark, 
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and his triumphant, malicious satisfaction brightened his 
eye and twisted his mouth in a fashion that was not good 
to look at 

' Yes.' Sybil was calmer than she had dared to hope. The 
hand she rested on the gate was steady, her voice under 
control. 'I want to know what you mean by the paper 
you threw me this morning.' 

* You don't,' said Reid quietly. * You want to know how 
I *ve found out — what I have found out, and you want to 
know what I *m going to do next.' 

Sybil drew a quick breath. 

* What do you imagine you have found out ? ' she asked 
steadily. * It would be interesting to know, though I have 
no personal interest in the matter. And what boy are you 
threatening harm to ? I should like to know that too ! ' 

* Your boy.* 

* My boy — ^is dead. I told you so. I shall not trouble 
to prove what I say to you, but I can prove it, and that 
without any trouble, to others. He died of scarlet fever, 
at three months old. You can threaten no harm to him.' 

* It 's a lie,' said Reid brutally. • The little lad up at the 
house, Colonel Searle's heir, he 's not her ladyship's, he 's 
yours, and you know it ! Who else knows it ? — that 's what 
I would like to find out now. Her ladyship — she 's one 
without any doubt. Mr. Jasper doesn't, that's certain. 
And I don't think the old gentleman does — the more 
I think about it, the more certain I am he doesn't ! Is 
there any one else? ' 

* We need not discuss a position that exists only in your 
own wicked imagination,' said Sybil coldly. 

Mr. Reid swung half round on his heel with a little 
laugh that was not good to hear. 

' Go it, my girl,' he said, with easy pleasantry. * Stick to 
your colours. You 've more spirit than you used to have, 
a lot, and it was what you always wanted. Gosh ! To 
think of your doing such a thing ! And not only doing it, 
but carrying it through and facing it out ! Imagine it ! 
I tell you I 'm sure, certain, positive. What do you come 
here and talk to me for this afternoon if I 'm not right ? 
I couldn't make you come any other way, I had to frigA fen 
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you into it ! Done it ! Of course you Ve done it. How you 've 
done it, how you have hocus-pocussed everybody between 
you, Lord only knows ! You Ve done it somehow, deuced 
cleverly, too. But I Ve been one too many for you, my 
girl ' — his teeth gleaming for a moment. * I Ve found you 
out, and a very nice little find it 's going to be for me.' 

* In — what way ? ' 

'This sort of little family secret,' Mr. Reid went on, 
putting his elbows on the gate and staring into the blue 
distance between the misty hills, ' is worth money. Some- 
body has got to be squeezed. The question that is occupying 
my mind just now is — who will pay best for squeezing ? 
There is the Colonel now. But I don't think I shall 
meddle with the old chap. He 's not the sort that would 
pay to keep it quiet, like some would, and naturally the 
information is a thing he would sooner be without. The 
wife's more likely — it would be a little awkward for her 
if I threatened to split.' 

Sybil felt her face tiun cold and her lips go ashy. He 
was so calmly, so diabolically certain. What, whai had 
enlightened him ? A bold game was her only chance. 
She faced him steadily. 

*And what proof have you to offer in support of your 
theory ? You do not suppose any one will listen to your 
mad ideas ' 

Something in his face checked her. His eyes were 
coolly studying her. He began to laugh softly and low. 

'Suppose I went to the Colonel and I said to him, 
" That boy 's not yours, he 's mine ! He 's not Lady 
Mary's, he's Sybil's!" As you rightly remark, he would 
ask for proof. And what should I say? "Look at her. 
There 's my proof ! Look at her ! " You picture yourself 
facing the old gentleman and denying the whole thing, 
asking me for proofs and laughing at my story ! — I tell you 
you couldn't do it ! Your face would hang you, if it were 
a hanging matter ! — let alone the likeness between you 
and the child. Whew ! it nearly took my breath away ! I 
wonder every one doesn't see it ! A hint of the truth and 
every one must see it ! Proof ! He 'd be amazed at his 
own blindness. You know you couldn't face it, you know 
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it 's all up ! You would give all the proof that was needed 
in two minutes, you know you would ! ' 

Sybil dropped her head on the gate with a low sound 
This was certainty indeed. Denial? Of what use was 
denial? She was found out What did it mean? 
Discovery, disgrace, despair ! 

Reid watched her as she clung to the gate before him, 
quivering, crushed, beaten. Presently he spoke. 

* Look here, Sybil ! If I Ve got to hold my tongue about 
this, you Ve got to make it worth my while. I don't want 
to be a brute to you. I 'm quite ready to hold my tongue. 
But it 's a good thing, and I 'm going to make sometMng 
out of it' 

' What do you want ? * 
'Money 1* 

* You need not expect — money — from me ! I have none. 
My salary is forty pounds a year ' — her voice steadying as 
she spoke, — * and I never get even that. When I can no 
longer do without money, I go to Lady Mary and tell her 
so. She gives me a sovereign or two and tells me plainly 
the difficulty she has to spare it. / have no money. And 
if I had untold thousands, I would not give you one single 
penny, not one. Tell the Colonel ! Tell everybody ! Don't 
think I care. At least it would be over. My God ! I should 
be glad ! ' — and the girl dropped her head upon her arms, 
sobbing wildly. 

Reid shifted imcomfortably from one foot to the other. 
A woman in tears was always too much for him. His look 
turned from vague discomfort to sudden decision. He was 
stirred into unwonted magnanimity. 

' There 's — there 's no need to put yourself out over it like 
that, Sybil!' he said presently. *I — I don't want to be 
hard on you. I 'm not a mean chap. You 've nothing to 
fear from me, really now. Stop crying, Sybil, now do! 
Listen to me a moment. We 've always sort of belonged 
to one another. Why shouldn't we go on in the same 
way? We'll stand in for this thing together. Ill go 
shares honest, I will really. You shall get out of it, go 
right away somewhere. We ought to be able to settle 
down quite comfortably on what a bit of information like 
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this would bring. Fancy what such a piece of news would 
be worth — to Mr. Jasper now ! He 'd pay up, I know, and 
jump at the chance ! ' 

But Sybil was standing facing him with wide, cold eyes ; 
moment by moment her unconscious shrinking widened 
the distance between them. 

* Are you seriously prop>osing,' she said, scarcely above a 
whisper, *that I should help you to — blackmail — Colonel 
Searle and his family ? ' 

Reid swung round on his heel and tilted his cap over 
his eyes. 

* Oh, if you 're going to take it like that and be hufly 
about it ! ' he said, with a short laugh. 

*That I shall settle down and live comfortably on the 
proceeds of my own — infamy ! That we shall enjoy to- 
gether the money we can wring out of Mr. Searle as the 
price of getting back — his own again! — You are good 
enough to promise me that I shall go away — with you ! ' 

Here Mr. Reid turned what is generally known as 
* nasty.* 

* You needn't be so damn superior!' he said, with a smile 
that showed his comer teeth. 'There's not so much to 
choose between us that I can see. The little swindle is 
yours, my dear ; I 'm only proposing to profit by it, which 
is what you and the little one are doing to some tune 
already. And as for going away — with me^ you would have 
been glad enough to go once ! You were fond enough of 
me — not so very long ago.' 

* I never was ! — never, never, never \ I never knew you. 
The man I loved bore your name, I '11 allow, but he existed 
only in my own imagination. And this villainy, that you 
are planning now, I will stop it — at any cost to myself. 
You shall not find the sin you drove me to, so peculiarly 
profitable. The day you attempt to make capital out of 
what you have learned — God alone knows how, — that day I 
tell everything ! ' 

* H'm ! ' — and Mr. Reid took a moment or two to study 
his unexpected check. An unwise move on his part and 
it would be checkmate, it seemed. ' Well, it would have 
been better — for you — if you had taken it differently. 

S 
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You 11 r^et it You 11 sacrifice yourself, and you 11 not 
stop me ! When I see you again ! ' 

' I will never see you again ! * said Sybil passionately. 

*So you said before!' was the cool reply, *and you 
thought better of it — as you will again. When I see you 
again, 1 11 tell you what I Ve done. You may alter your 
mind. You may see more plainly by then which side it 
is best for you to be on. It *s better to be squeezer than 
squeezed, you know.' 

' You shall tell me nothing. I will hear nothing. You 
shall not make me a party to your infamous arrangements. 
Go your way, do your worst ! I could pray God you might 
neyer blacken the daylight again ! ' 



CHAPTER XXIV 

' I sleepless lie frae e'en to morn, 
Tho* 1 were ne'er sae weary.* 

* Is there anything the matter, Sybil ? — you look awfully 
ill!' 

Sybil was standing on the tigerskin rug before the glow- 
ing hall fire, her too-transparent hands held to the blaze. 
Something in the utter dejection of the girl's attitude caught 
Lady Mary's eye as she crossed the hall from the breakfast- 
room. She came and stood by Sybil's side. 

* I — I don't sleep ! ' the girl confessed, a little unwillingly. 

* I am too anxious. I am — always afraid,^ 

* What of? ' — with genuine surprise that, under the cir- 
cumstances, struck Sybil as little short of superb. ' Anxious, 
you say ? What are you anxious about ? ' 

* I am anxious about Valentine Kenyon for one thing,' 
said Sybil desperately. * The week he gave me was up on 
Christmas Eve. To-day is the tenth of January, and ' 

' And because you are doing nothing, you think no one 
else is ! You must kindly allow me to manage my own 
affairs my own way, Sybil But, to ease your mind, I will 
tell you that there is no further need of anxiety as far as 
Valentine Kenyon is concerned. You may as well know 
now that I am expecting another letter from him ; it will be 
the second I have had. The Colonel will open the post- 
bag to-morrow morning, and you, of course, will get the 
letter. I want you to bring it up to my room as soon as 
you can. I — I cannot see you take it before all those 
people ! ' — and as her ladyship ended her rapid confidences, 
her voice shook, her lips parted with her quickened breath- 
ing, and her hand went for an instant with a fluttering 
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gesture to her side, after a fashion that showed that Sybil 
was not the only one that was anxious. 

* Yes,* said Sybil, with wonder-darkened eyes. Any ex- 
hibition of feeling on her ladyship's part was a pheno- 
menon that always carried with it something of awe. 

' Is that the only thing that is agitating you ? * 

* No ! ' Sybil hesitated a pairiful moment and looked 
away. 'There have been — other things. I cannot tell 
you ' 

•You had better tell me!' — her bright eyes reading 
every change on the truthful face before her as they would 
have read an open book. ' For Heaven's sake don't try to 
manage anything at all — intricate — by yourself ! You kmnv 
it will result in disaster. What is it, Sybil ? ' 

But Sybil shrank a little. 

* I can't tell you, not yet If it gets any worse, if I find 
I can't manage things alone * 

* Then it will be too late,' urged her ladyship. ' Sybil, 
you must tell me. I dare not leave anything — dangerous 
— to you.* 

There were points beyond which it was not safe to drive 
Sybil. She raised her head now. 

*This is my affair — as much as Val Kenyon is yours. 
You deny my right to interfere in that ; you have less right 
to interfere in this. If, as I say, things get beyond me, I 
will come to you, but not yet ! ' 

Some one opened the breakfast-room door and silenced 
Sybil's rapid, low words. She had a vision of nearly six feet 
of morning wrapper, a large mouth filled with large, flashing 
teeth, a pile of red hair over a milk-white brow, and Mrs. 
Dudley's majestic presence made a third on the hearthrug. 

* What 's the matter ? Getting scolded ? ' 

The loud, good-humoured voice, innocent of suscepti- 
bilities, jarired every nerve in Sybil's body. She fled before 
it. Lady Mary looked after her with a vexed shrug. 

* She is in trouble, little goose. I 've been trying to 
persuade her to confide in me.' 

How much had Mrs. Dudley heard ? Nothing, evidently. 
Her candid eyes smiled down into Lady Mary's inscrutable 
blue ones with amused interest 
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' Love affair ? Poor little thing, she looks like it ! But 
I thought Jasper the correct ' 

* Jasper hasn't a chance. There is some one else.' 
Mrs. Dudley raised her eyebrows. 

* Well, I am sorry for her — and I am sorry for you. A 
companion at the best is a nuisance, a companion in love 
must be excruciating. Why don't you get rid of her ? ' 

* It 's out of the question ! ' — with an irritation whose 
roots went a good deal deeper than Mrs. Dudley was likely 
to guess. *She will stay here till she marries — one or 
other of them. Besides, Anthony is so fond of her, he 
wouldn't hear of her going anywhere ! ' 

Mrs. Dudley raised her handsome eyebrows again. 

* Really ! How funny ! ' She spoke with a little laugh. 
Lady Mary's colour heightened slightly, and she forbore to 
ask what was funny. 

It was well Sybil had been prepared. The next morning 
Val's letter came. The Colonel held the big, square 
envelope, with its decided, unmistakably masculine super- 
scription, a moment between his finger and thumb. He 
did not remember that he had ever handed Sybil a letter 
before. He handed her this one with a twitch of his bony 
nose and the suspicion of a smile about his well-shut mouth 
that said volumes. Sybil turned first red and then white as 
she laid the heavy epistle beside her plate, and Mrs. Dudley 
smiled at her across the table, and flattered herself she knew 
a great deal. She glanced from Sybil to Jasper, too, with 
all the enjoyment of one fully abreast of the situation. But 
Jasper was sitting as impassive as stone, his quiet gaze 
going out of the broad window against him, and it needed a 
keener eye than Mrs. Dudleys to see that the embossed 
* V. KL* on the back of Sybil's envelope was writ large for 
him all over the distant landscape. 

Sybil, mindful of the embodied impatience in the room 
above, escaped at her earliest. Lady Mary raised herself 
on her lounge, pushed the little pile of letters before her 
into a heap, and held out an eager hand. 

* Shall I go ? ' asked Sybil. 
*No, stay!' 

Lady Mary's voice was low and shaken. Sybil walked 
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to the furthest window and stood there. She heard the 
rapid turning of the sheets, then silence, then a sound that 
thrilled her, that almost frightened her, when it came from 
Lady Mary — a short, low sob. But even the sob was not 
so surprising as the words that came next — 

'I don't know what to do! O Sybil, I don't know 
what to do ! ' 

Sybil went over and stood beside her, altogether dis- 
mayed. If Lady Mary did not know what to do, chaos 
had come indeed. 

* What have you done, so far ? ' 

' I have told him that the separation is final I have told 
him that there are things he does not know that cannot be 
overcome. But I have not told him what they are. I 
couldn't, O Sybil, I couldn't ! ' 

' And you have told him,' said Sybil quickly, ' that you 
love him now as much as ever you did, that you will always 
love him, that, if things were — different — nothing should 
separate you from him ? ' 

' Yes,' said Lady Mary, sitting up and pressing the lace 
cobweb she called her handkerchief to her dry and trembling 
lips, ' I told him all that too.' 

*And you expect him to be satisfied! — to sit down 
quietly and accept a half-confidence like that ! Is it likely, 
do you think ? Would you do it in his place ? Do you 
think it is like Val Kenyon * 

* No ' — Lady Mary's voice steadied itself as she spoke, — 
*it isn't! You were right, Sybil, you are sometimes. I 
ought to have told him the truth at first I have made 
things worse, if that is possible. Now he insists on seeing 
me. I dare not — I dare not see him ! ' 

' You must see him. You must tell him the truth and 
stop this. Nothing but the truth will stop it Delay means 
ruin for everybody. It is not as though you would gain 
anything by it You cannot even leave your husband for 
Val, as guilty women do. You say yourself he would not 
have you ! ' 

*That is rather a brutal way of putting it,' said Lady 
Mary quietly, * but it is true. He would not have me. He 
must be told, but / cannot tell him. I shall put him off 
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as long as I can. When I can put him off no longer, and 
he comes down here, you must see him, Sybil. You must 
tell him everything. It is too much for me. I cannot 
do it' 

Sybil listened, a little white about the lips. 

' I would rather tell him myself than that he should not 
know,' she said presently. * But it is a terrible risk to run. 
If we can arrange everything as we wish, it will be easy. 
But suppose we cannot! Suppose we do not know — 
when * 

Lady Mary moved impatiently. 

*I shall be sure to know. He would never take me 
unawares. Sybil, what does this mean ? * 

She pushed a sheet of paper, with a few sentences in a 
very good round hand written across it, towards her. Sybil 
moved to take it, and then stood rigid, with hand out- 
stretched and fascinated eyes, as though a rattlesnake had 
raised its wicked head from the paper. 

* There are those who know more than you think they 
do. There are others to whose advantage it would be to 
know more than they do. It is to your advantage that 
those who know more than you think they do should keep 
their knowledge to themselves. Are you ready to make it 
worth their while? If you are willing to come to an 
arrangement, replace the white pebble you will find under 
the flower-pot against the entrance-gate by a black one. 
You will then hear further from one who only wishes you 
well' 

The letters turned red and gold and danced up and down 
before Sybil's eyes. Lady Mary seized the arms of her low 
chair and leaned forward. 

* Sybil, your face frightens me! What does it mean? 
Has it anything to do with — what you hinted at yesterday ? 
Sybil, speak, I must be told ! You know something about 
this I ' 

A tremor passed over Sybil and loosened the icy bands 
of terror that held her. 

* I know all about it,' she said desperately, her voice 
coming in a sharp whisper. 'But you must, you must 
leave it to me for the present. For God's sake hold no 
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communication with him. Take no notice of his letter — 
it is our only chance. I think I can stop it. But if once 
you give him money ' 

* Money ? Is it money he wants ? I have none, I never 
have any. Sybil, what does he know ? ' 

* He knows everything.' 

* And how did he get to know ? 
' I — don't know.' 

There was a moment's silence, electric and profound. 
Then Lady Mary spoke, her voice intense and low. 

'Sybil, this is your doing. What folly have you been 
perpetrating ? No one could have suspected this, unless 
you had enlightened them ' 

' You are wrong ! I have done nothing, I have betrayed 
nothing, so help me God ! It is one of those amazing 
accidents that I feared — and you scouted — when we first 
arranged things. You cannot blame me; it is not my 
doing. Ignore his letter; let me manage this. I can stop it.' 

* Leave it to you — to mismanage and bungle 1 Let you 
try to stop it whilst I do nothing ! I dare not, you would 
ruin everything ! And I dare not ignore such a letter. I 
must hear what else he has to say, find out what he knows, 
who he is. Do you know who he is ? ' 

* Yes, I know who he is. And you must leave it to me. 
If once you show him you fear him, if once you take any 
notice of him and his threats — for he will threaten, — every- 
thing is ruined. He will squeeze out of you every penny 
he can get, and then he will find another market for his 
wares. You will impoverish yourself and prevent nothing. 
I have thought it all out. What can he do? Only appeal 
to Jasper. Is Jasper the man to notice an anonymous 
letter? Would y^j^^r buy underhand information? He 
thinks his secret has money in it. Once let me convince 
him that he may tell the truth if he chooses, but that he 
will make nothing out of it, and he will be silent. Now, 
do you see that you must not reply to his letter, that you 
must leave this to me ? ' 

* You will convince him ? Do you — see this man ? ' 

' I have seen him twice. But you need not ask me who 
he is, because I would rather die than tell you.' 
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' Sybil, what proof has he ? How far has this gone ? I 
must know something.' 

' He has no proo^ none whatever. We can defy him. 
We must defy him. It is our only chance.' 

Lady Mary fell back on her cushions with a rather un- 
certain laugh. 

' We have changed places this morning, Sybil,' she said. 
* It is new to find you advocating a bold policy and me 
afraid of it. What will you do, Sybil ? What plan have 
you?' 

'I shall see him again!' — the pale lips were firm, the 
voice resolute. * The very fact that I know of his letter 
will be a greater check than you understand. I can stop 
it, if you will let me ' 

•Sybil, who /V he?' 

The question was inevitable. A curious, set look came 
over Sybil's pale face, an unusual light into her eye. 

* That,' she said, * if I can help it, you shall never know ! ' 
When Mr. Reid peeped under his inverted flower-pot 

that night, his white pebble was gone, and in its place lay a 
twisted scrap of paper. 

* I have a message for you. I shall be up in Three Pits 
Wood tomorrow at three.' 

Mr. Reid tucked his billet-doux into his waistcoat pocket 
and spat thoughtfully as he leaned against the solid brick 
pillar of the entrance-gate. The moon blinked down at 
him through the lacy tree twigs, and the vacuous stone 
lion above his head clawed his shield and peeped sideways 
over the top of it at the scowling rascal below him, and 
they both might have seen that Mr. Reid did not look 
quite as satisfied as he had meant to look. 

* I 'd rather it hadn't been that little she-devil,' he told 
himself. ' I had rather she hadn't known anything about 
it. She means fighting. Lord ! to think of it ! She 
wouldn't have faced a mouse three years ago. Very well, 
then, my dear, we '11 fight it.' 

When Mr. Reid reached the white gate that afternoon, 
Sybil was waiting for him. He was a little late. When 
one is dodging undesirable acquaintances, time flies in a 
most surprising manner. However, Mr. Reid had managed 
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to shake off his too-persistent friend, and had left him to 
prosecute a futile search at the bottom of the wood while he 
joined Sybil at the top. He raised his cap and made her 
his most polite greetings. Sybil b^an to speak at once. 

* Lady Mary received your letter, and at once showed it 
to me. I told her I knew the source from whence it came, 
and that, if it were followed by another, I would let her 
know too. She bids me to tell you that she understands 
nothing of any knowledge you may have, and that, as far as 
she is concerned, you are at liberty to tell anything you 
think you know to anybody. I told her you imagined 
you had discovered a secret out of which you might make 
money ' 

' I imagined ! That 's good ! ' ejaculated Mr. Reid. 

* And she wishes you to understand that under no cir- 
cumstances will you get any money from her. She does 
not know anything of the knovfledge to which you are 
alluding, and you are quite at liberty to take any steps you 
think proper.' 

* H'm ! ' said Mr. Reid, letting his evil look go out across 
the frost-bitten pasture before them to the line of mist that 
marked the river. *And what about you? You don't 
know anything about it all either, do you ? After giving 
yourself away as you gave yourself away last time you 
honoured me with a private interview, it 's a likely thing 
for you to come and take the tone you are taking this 
afternoon, isn't it ! ' 

* What I know or you think I know, has nothing to do 
with it,' said Sybil, her voice shaking a little in spite of 
herself. *I was frightened the last time I was with you, 
I allow, but whether I was frightened because you had 
discovered something, or because I thought you had discov- 
ered something, you have no means of knowing. If you 
will recall our last conversation, you will see that I told you 
nothing, I conceded nothing. I was frightened, as I say, 
but you do not know what frightened me.' 

Mr. Reid thought a moment. He had concluded his 
last interview with Sybil with the most complete satisfaction. 
But words had been rapid, and he had been a good deal 
excited, and exactly what had produced such an altogether 
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desirable state of mind he could not for the life of him 
remember. Still, that had been his state of mind, and good 
and sufficient reason must have produced it. He might 
rely upon his very clear recollection of that satisfaction, he 
thought, with considerable confidence. 

* Rubbish ! * he said tersely. ' Bluff ! Bunkum ! I hit 
the truth, and you know I did. As for having no proof, 
I Ve nothing to do but to set the story afloat, and those 
interested will find their own proof, and that sharp. If I 
were actuated now by no motives but a wish for truth and 
justice, I should go straight to the Squire and tell him my 
ideas, and let him fix them into shape for himself. He 'd 
fix *em without much trouble. But I don't go to those 
lengths. I want a little for myself first, and then I '11 in- 
dulge my feelings for right and justice. Lady Mary snaps 
her fingers at me, does she? Tells me to do my worst, 
same as you did ? P'r'aps she 's a bit too secure. Anyway 
you may tell her I am going to do my worst. There are 
others interested besides her. There are those who would 
perhaps pay more to have it known than she would to keep 
it quiet.' 

* Whom do you mean ? ' 

'Whom should I mean but Mr. Jasper? He's been 
very neatly chiselled out of everything that belongs to him, 
and you have done the chiselling ! ' — with a grin. * He 'd 
be a bit surprised if he knew. You don't look like it, you 
know. What's the rent-roll? Five to six thou, a year? 
He could spare a nice little lump out of that and never 
feel it ! He ought to be pretty grateful to the chap that 
gives it all back to him again. Wonder what his gratitude '11 
figure up to ? ' 

The misty line of woods on the opposite hill turned dark 
before Sybil's eyes. And her only course was to feign quiet 
confidence. 

* 1 wish I could make you understand the hopelessness of 
getting anything out of Mr. Searle,' she said, keeping her 
voice steady by a strong effort. * There never was any one 
less likely to pay for secret information. A hint that you 
know something, and he will make you tell a// you know — 
but you will gain nothing by it ! ' 
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Reid eyed her with a smile that was almost a snarl. 

' Oh, you are not a bit afraid of me, are you ? Neither is 
Lady Mary ? I may do my worst and tell all I know to 
everybody, mayn't I? But all the same you had just as 
soon I didn't tell Mr. Jasper, hadn't you ? ' 

*I care nothing, one way or the other!' — Sybil clung 
desperately to her forlorn hope of defiance. 'Tell Mr. 
Jasper, if you choose, and any one else you choose. But 
don't forget that, from a man of your antecedents, proof 
will be required, that those who try to extort money can be 
punished as well as disappointed, that it is not safe. to run 
any risks with a man like Mr. Jasper ! * 

Mr. Reid did not hear her. He was looking over her 
shoulder with a smile that tried to be friendly, and only 
succeeded in being frightened. Sybil half turned. A tall 
old man stood behind her, a leather wallet by his side, a 
loop of split canes on his back. His hawklike eye, his rings 
of glossy black hair, the very quality of his rags, picturesque 
instead of squalid, proclaimed the gypsy blood that was in 
him. Sybil recognised him at once. It was Michael 
Evitts, the old basket-maker. Mr. Reid's lips went a little 
dry. He moistened them with his tongue. 

* Did you want to speak to me ? ' he asked huskily. 

* Nay, I wunt to speak to 'er ! ' — indicating Sybil with a 
jerk of his thumb. 

*Then lUl wish you good afternoon* — and Mr. Reid's 
slim figure disappeared with astonishing celerity down the 
long green ride. Old Evitts looked after him with a slow 
smile. Then his keen dark eye came back to Sybil's face 
and studied it frankly. 

' Be you summut akin to him ? * he asked at length. 

Sybil said nothing. Her eyes rested as if fascinated on 
the handsome old face, innocent of soap and water, before 
her. Evitts continued his scrutiny, and it evidently satis- 
fied him. Presently he spoke again. 

* You 've no need to be feared of Mike Evitts. I '11 say 
nowt, nowt at all ' — with an emphasis quite as re-assuring as 
he meant it to be. * I know him,' he went on, his nose 
wrinkling up in a contemptuous grin. * One gaolbird knows 
another gaolbird, same as one swallow knows another 
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swallow. An' you're summut akin to him an' you don't 
want it known. Niver you fear ! Old Evitts *11 say nowt, 
nowt at all ! What were you disputin' about, when I 
come up ? ' 

Sybil drew a long breath. She could only accept the 
confidential relations assumed by her new friend. Some^ 
times a half truth is a whole wisdom. 

* I was trying to persuade him not to do something I 
don't approve of.' 

* Had it owt to do wi' my Bess ? ' 
•Your Bess?' 

* Ay, my Bess ! You know her. You come to see her 
when she had the diphtery and no one else would come 
anigh her but the parish nurse. It wam't the diphtery she 
had, but you didn't know that ! You 've forgot.' 

* Indeed, no ! ' — the vague disappointment in his tone 
was pathetic. And Sybil had neither forgotten her visit, 
nor the fine hare that was cooking in front of the fire, and 
with which the two or three baskets old Michael managed to 
complete in a winter had assuredly never provided him. 

* You had ! — till I minded you of it ! ' — with a touch of 
offended obstinacy. * But Bess hasn't nor I hadn't.* 

* And I hadn't either ! ' — smiling in spite of herself. 
* And if there is anything I can do for either you or Bessie — 1 ' 

* You can speak to yon about my Bess ! ' — with a sudden 
fierce gleam in his eyes and a jerk of his thumb in the 
direction Reid had taken. * He 's after her as he shouldn't 
be, an' 1 11 not hev it ! You live in th* Squire's house. 
You could speak to t' Squire if I asked you to, couldn't 

you ? Theer 's things I could tell ! Shut on 'im ! I 

could get shut on 'im easy, if I 'd a mind. But 1 11 not 
speak yet I 've no call to speak yet An' you an' me — 
we 11 manage him without t' Squire a bit I ' — Sybil shivered 
and turned cold. What was this subtle community of 
crime that even old Evitts felt ? Was she branded as well as 
outcast that these two lawless men claimed her sympathy 
and co-operation with so much certainty ? — * You help old 
Evitts and he '11 say nothing of what you don't want known. 
You tell yon to leave my girl alone. 1 11 not hev it ! She 's 
never looked at a one before, till he come along with his 
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smooth tongue an' his easy ways, and she 's took with him. 
An* I '11 not hev it ! She 's a handsome wench, is my Bess, 
like her mother before her. You 're well enough, but you *re 
poor and peaked-looking beside my Bess ! ' 

Sybil accepted the disparagement meekly. There was 
mischief brewing, and the old man's fierce fondness for his 
girl had stirred her. For the moment even her own per- 
plexities were forgotten. 

* Anything that I can do for either you or Bess * she 

said, and the ring of truth in her tones satisfied even the 
acute, half-savage ear beside her. 

' Will you speak to him ? ' demanded the old man again. 

* Yes,' said Sybil quietly. 



CHAPTER XXV 

* Oh, that way madness lies.' 

It was seven o'clock that same evening, and Sybil, fresh 
from Simpson's adorning hands, stood on the fur rug in 
her pretty room. There were people to dinner of some 
importance in the little world of Comberleigh, and Lady 
Mary had not cared to leave the matter of Sybil's toilet to 
her own rather listless efforts. So Simpson had come up 
early from her tea in the servants' hall, and had rolled and 
curled and piled the soft brown hair about the small head 
and rosy little ears, and disposed, the wreaths of wild, roses 
about the straight-cut gown of ivory silk, roses so exquisitely 
imitated that the faint fragrance of the June hedgerows 
greeted in imagination Sybil's small white nose every time 
she looked at them. And now Simpson stood critically 
surveying her handiwork, and satisfaction beamed in her 
hard eye. 

* You '11 be careful not to crush the flowers about your 
waist, ma'am,' she admonished, with anxious foresight. ' If 
you flatten them the whole effect will be spoUt. And 
you 11 remember to move the folds of your skirt a little to 
the right when you sit down ? ' 

'Yes, Simpson, thank you. 111 remember,' said Sybil 
gently. 

O beneficent youth, that refuses to be dulled and 
marred by even such a time of daily and nightly suffering 
as Sybil had passed through of late, that turns a smooth 
brow and a clear eye even upon a world as dark as that on 
which Sybil. looked out! Ten years later, and the grey 
would have glistened in the thinned and fallen locks, the 
fire of the eye would have burned out, the mouth have been 
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carved and chiselled into lines Nature never intended, by 
half that Sybil had gone through. But not at sweet-and- 
twenty. Simpson's grim mouth relaxed into a smile at that 
vision of fair and gracious Springtime, to whom the dainty 
sprays of faint, pale roses seemed by divine right to belong. 
Simpson would not have smiled five minutes later, for the 
girl had thrown herself prone upon the hearthrug, her 
carefully dressed head buried in her two round white arms, 
roses, gown, all forgotten. It was the blackest hour of all 
the black hours Sybil had known. Discovery followed up 
her footsteps with sure and relentless tread. The vague 
hope that, up to now, had lain unconsciously within her 
mind, tha^ at some future time, she should find the courage 
to confess her ill-doing, and right the wrong she had done, 
was hers no longer. Confession ! The time for that was 
past. Confession had lost its saving grace now that 
detection was inevitable. Acknowledge her deception? 
Yes, when she could no longer by any possibility hope to 
carry it on ! Up to now, those solutions of her difficulty 
had been at least among the things that might be thought 
about. Now they could no longer even be thought about 
Her ill-doing must be carried through to the bitter end, 
and she must bear its certain and most just consequences. 
Her shuddering consciousness gazed with fascinated eyes 
upon the picture, complete in detail, vivid in colouring, a 
relentless and active imagination steadily presented. The 
Colonel, once the first shock was over, would sift to the 
very dregs the matter presented to him. He would weigh 
justly, judge accurately, punish relentlessly. The innocent 
little impostor upstairs would return to the beggary to which 
he was bom. What sentence was just, that would be 
meted out to her. And she would accept it gladly, fulfil it 
thankfully. The coming crash would have had in it elements 
of infinite relief for Sybil, but for Jasper. Jasper would 
know that she had lied to him, cheated him from the first, 
robbed him of his inheritance and continued the theft even 
after she had told him she loved him — as she had dared 
to tell him. Jasper would know — all that Reid could tell 
him. He would look with wonder and loathing on the 
man who had been Sybil's first choice, who had seemed a 
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hero in her girlish eyes, to whom she had trusted herself 
body and soul, and who had betrayed her, as men will 
when women trust too fondly ; and there would be no one to 
justify her infatuation, to say, * This is not the James Reid 
that I worshipped three years ago.' His cynicism, his 
worldly wisdom, his unfaith in his fellow-men, the qualities 
Sybil had seen and grieved over as blemishes on his honest, 
upright, manly soul, these were the qualities by which 
Jasper would judge her. His love, from which she might 
have hoped so much, had she seized the moments that had 
been hers before Reid's coming, would be to him now as a 
folly and an amazement. It was too much. While there 
was water pitiful enough to hide her, while there were drugs 
merciful enough to still the bruised throbbing of her heart, 
she need not face — that. 

*It is my resolution,* said Sybil, with that touch of 
inflation with which youth will always embellish the tragedy 
of its woe. * It is better that I should go. It is better for 
me, it is better for the little one. I need fear little for his 
sake. Colonel Searle will care for him. It is better, oh, 
how much better, for Jasper ! It shall be to-night^ while I 
feel as I do now ! ' — and Sybil raised her numb limbs and 
walked over to the cheval glass, from whose dark and 
gleaming depths her face, with its wide eyes and pale lips, 
looked back at her in dumb, white misery. 'I am not 
excited or very much frightened. I am determined, and 
my nerves are quite steady. When one sees as I do that 
such a thing is best ! It seems — funny ! ' 

A strong shiver shook her. Before the picture she saw 
now, of a slim girl in her shimmering gown, with trails of 
roses about her and roses in her glossy hair, the hair that 
wou/d break into gay little rings about her face and neck, 
standing in the warm and pretty room with its glow of fire 
and lamp, rose another picture of the silent pasture, sere 
and brown under the nipping January frost, of the cold and 
glassy surface of the treacherous water above the weir, of 
the rush and foam and tumble below it, of the same face 
that was looking at her now — where ! 

It was all so simple, so easy. There was a little plank 
bridge with a hand-rail along the top of the weir, and the 
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hand-rail was broken in one place. Others would think it 
an accident. Jasper and the Colonel and Lady Mary and 
Reid — they would know. The girl laid her fingers on her 
own pulse as she shivered involuntarily at the suggestions 
of her thoughts. 

* I am quite determined, and I am quite composed/ she 
told herself. *It is best so. It is easy compared with 
what the alternative will bring. It shall be to-night. I — I 
will let him know I was sorry. I can do that, at least.' 

* I am sorry. I have done it because I am sorry.' 

Two simple, bald little sentences. That was all her pen 
would write. After all, where was the need to say more ? 
What more was there to say ? Sybil directed the envelope 
and locked it away in her writing-table — the pretty writing- 
table with the brass rail and the Nankin vases that the 
Colonel had insisted she should have, — that no chance 
housemaid might read Jasper's name on it while she was 
at dinner. 

She went downstairs at the summons of the dinner-gong, 
calm and pale. But the effect of her overstrung nervous 
condition and exaltation of mind was peculiar. She dwelt 
on every little detail of the room and table with the distinct 
consciousness that it was the last time she should see it. 
People moved before her as actors move behind a trans- 
parency. Her sense of hearing was abnormally acute. In 
the drawing-room after dinner she could hear distinctly 
and severally what all the little groups of well-dressed 
women were talking about She heard some things that 
were not intended for her. 

' Who is that pretty girl, that very pretty girl, sitting by 
the piano ? ' asked one portly dowager of her companion. 
' I mean the girl in white silk and roses.' 

* That ? Oh, that is Lady Mary's companion.' It was 
Mrs. Dudley who spoke. 

* Companion ? You don't mean it ! How very unsuit- 
ably she is dressed ! ' 

Mrs. Dudley raised a glistening shoulder and showed 
all her white teeth. 

*Yes, isn't she? It is the Colonel's whim, Lady Mary 
s2Lys. He denies her nothing, treats her quite as one of the 
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family, pays for everything she wears. If I were Lady 
Mary, I should not quite like it, you know. Still — perhaps, 
— he must be nearly sixty ' 

And Sybil listened, utterly unmoved. Had she been 
dead already, the criticism of her former fellow-mortals 
could not have affected her less. She felt nothing, no 
indignation even on the Colonel's behalf. Would she feel 
anything again in the short space of life that was left her ? 
Yes. Jasper came in, and, though he made no effort to 
speak to her, his eyes followed her wistfully as she had 
occasion to move about the room, and Sybil found that 
sensation was not as dead as she had imagined. His 
glance could still make her pulses quicken and her heart 
throb heavily, painfully. She thought of the two poor 
little sentences in her writing-table upstairs. How would 
he look when he read them ? They would perhaps be the 
first clue that something was wrong. When he understood 
them, how would he look? Perhaps he never would 
understand them. Her — removal — would cut away from 
Reid's story every fraction of proof. Without her weakness 
to back it, it rested on nothing but his bare word. He 
might never tell it. Jasper might never know. If he knew, 
he would understand why she was sorry. If he never 
knew, there were plenty of other things she might well be 
sorry about 

By and by Mr. Dudley went over to speak to him. He 
was as small as his wife was big. Sybil remembered her 
remark that he was the most beautiful little man she had 
ever seen, with an odd conviction that some other girl 
must have said it. Every word he said reached her sh^up- 
ened senses plainly down the long room. 

* Is the Colonel going ? ' 

* Of course. He says he is worth any two of the rest of 
us. And I believe it is true.' 

' How many of us will there be ? ' 

* Half a dozen. Clay wanted to come, and Hobson asked 
if we hadn't better have a brass band at once. Three of 
us and the three keepers, that 's all.' 

* Clay wanted to take my place, but catch me letting him. 
I haven't enjoyed the thought of anything so much since 
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the brush my father had with some nigger fellows out in 
Nepaul. I was a lad of fifteen then * — and the little man's 
eye flashed and his fingers twitched with the lust of battle. 

*I*m only afraid the moon will get out* — and Jasper 
drew the amber silk curtain aside and looked anxiously at 
the light and hazy sky. * If that thickens it will be all right 
If the moon gets clear there will be nothing doing, you 
know.' 

'Good Lord, I shall be disappointed!' said the little 
man ; and Sybil looked at his dismayed face and wondered 
what about 

The evening wore itself away. Between eleven and 
twelve Sybil found herself upstairs again. Her resolve was 
still fixed, her pulses were beating slowly and steadily. 
Death, who would shield and hide her, she could face with 
calmness, even thankfulness. She dared not face the chances 
of the morrow. Reid was not the man to let the grass 
grow under his feet. One day, at most two, would elapse, 
and Jasper would hold in his hand the first link in the 
chain of evidence he would surely follow to the end. Well, 
it was better so. The wrong she had done him would be 
righted. And the little dark-eyed sleeper resting peacefully 
in his lace-hung cot in the room above her ? Sybil dared 
not let her thoughts turn that way. Well indeed would it 
be for him when the unhappy mother who was a stain and 
a disgrace to him had taken herself out of his life. Jasper 
would care for him for her sake, for he had loved her truly 
and well. He would think tenderly of her, once she was 
dead, guilty though she were. It was better, oh, it was better 
so! — and whilst her thoughts ran busily on, Sybil had 
mechanically taken off her dinner-dress, drawn the cord of 
her thick white dressing-gown about her waist, and let her 
bright brown hair ripple down soft and thick about her 
shoulders before she remembered that these were not the 
preparations she ought to be making. What was to be 
done must be done quickly. At twelve o'clock the big 
doors would be barred and bolted, the windows on the 
ground floor would be not only bolted but locked, and the 
keys carried to Jenkins's room. Ten more minutes and 
Sybil would be a prisoner till morning, and what was 
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possible and even welcome under the cloak of the soft, 
chill darkness, would perhaps be impossible in the gay 
January sunshine, with its sharp, bright promise of better 
days. 

To-morrow ! Sybil dared not wait till to-morrow with its 
infinite possibilities. A cold chill shook her from head to 
foot. The time for action had come. Would resolution 
bear its Intimate fruit ? Had she been in earnest ? Did 
her courage fail her ? No, she had meant it. She was 
ready and even eager to test herself. She covered her 
white gown with a dark wrap, and threw a shawl about her 
head and shoulders. Had she still time ? Were the doors 
closed ? She drew aside her curtain, and the broad strip 
of light across the terrace answered her question. The 
doors were still open. The inner doors must also be open 
for the light to be as bright as that. Surely that was 
unusual. And the lamps were not yet out. It was on the 
stroke of twelve, and the household had retired nearly an 
hour ago. What did it mean ? A light, crisp step fell on 
the gravel of the terrace — ^Jasper's. 

' My heart would hear it and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed.' 

The lines rose in Sybil's mind as she knelt on the broad 
window-seat, her face pressed to the icy glass. 

' Is it possible,' she asked herself, ' that I can cheat him 
as I am cheating him, and love him as I do ? ' 

Well, that would soon be over. A few more hours, and 
the work of his enlightenment would have begun, and she, 
who had neither the honesty to confess her fault nor the 
courage to face its consequences, would be where neither 
the fault nor its consequences could touch her again in 
this world. 

Her lights were out, no one could see her, wrapped as 
she was. He passed under her window, down the terrace, 
slowly and thoughtfully. He was wearing gaiters and a 
cap, and he carried his gun. Some one else joined him, 
a much smaller man — Mr. Dudley. Sybil noiselessly 
opened her window, a French one, and the sharp night air 
struck her face and throat. Now she could see two other 
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figures at the end of the terrace, both carrying guns. Some 
one ran lightly down the steps — the Colonel. 

* Is Lewis there ? ' 

His words were cautious and low. They could not 
have disturbed the lightest sleeper. But they floated up to 
Sybil clear and distinct. 

* No, sir. Can't be found, sir.' 

* Have you been to his cottage ? ' 

* Yes, sir. He ain't there.' 
Jasper laughed a little. 

* Lewis has a wholesome respect for a whole skin,' he 
said, raising his gun and examining the lock critically in 
what light there was. ' I didn't think we should have the 
pleasure of his company.' 

* He knew, I suppose ? ' The Colonel was vexed, and 
his voice showed it 

*0h yes, su:. Should have been at my place at half- 
past ten, but he never turned up.' 

* We are just as well without him,' said Jasper quietly. 
'It's pleasanter for us, and much more convenient for 
him.' 

* Well, we can't wait,' said the Colonel sharply. * 1 11 be 
out in a minute, Hobson ! ' 

* I wish I had time to call Clay,' said Dudley, * he might 
just as well have been with us. It seems an awful pity he 
should miss all the fun.' 

* You haven't time,' said Jasper. * Besides, there won't 
be any fun. It 's too light.'* 

The four walked sharply down the drive, and the Colonel's 
long, lean figure swung briskly after them. 

Sybil sprang into the middle of her room, the terror that 
had failed to touch her for herself shaking her from head 
to foot for Jasper. 

Poachers ! That was what it meant. Grown bold by 
long immunity from punishment, Evitts, Spence, Bateson, 
shot, snared, and fished on the Colonel's preserves, and 
didn't even trouble to hide the fact. And Hobson's ire 
and indignation had grown day by day. Now he had 
got wind of definite plans, evidently, and meant taking 
those desperate men red-handed. And the Colonel and 
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Mr. Dudley and Jasper, and the lithe young fellow who 
was with him, Slee, the under-keeper, had gone to 
help him. 

An overpowering prevision of coming disaster settled 
over Sybil, black and chill, a presentiment born of her over- 
strung nerves and overwrought brain. With difficulty she 
strangled the cry that rose in her throat The imagination 
she was cursed with flung the coming scene before her eyes. 
She heard the measured tread of men with a heavy burden, 
she saw the dread covered form her heart would know so 
well, she felt the hush of the house with death in it The 
added terror gave wings to her feet A moment and she 
would be across the lighted hall in the friendly cover of 
the partial darkness. A few moments more and she would 
be where she could not be called upon to sufier any more. 
Down the broad, shallow steps flew the wrapped figure ; 
but where the staircase branched and the last short flight 
led into the hall, something stayed her. Some one was in 
the hall. It was Charles, kneeling on one silken knee 
and piling up with skilful fingers a generous fire of logs and 
coal in the yawning grate. As Sybil clung to the banisters 
and watched him out of the dimness above, he raised him- 
self, surveyed his handiwork with some satisfaction, walked 
across the hall, and shot the bolts and turned the locks 
of the inner doors. Then he turned out the lamp, lighted 
himself two candles on the round table, drew forward the 
ColoneFs favourite chair, and ensconced himself therein, the 
voluminous sheets of his master's TtPies spread out across 
his purple knees. 

* If I 've got to sit up,' remarked Charles to himself, 
* I may as well sit up comfortable.' 

It was over. Her chance, if ever she had had one, was 
gone. Her desperate intention could not be carried out 
to-night. Sybil dragged herself up to her room in the state 
of mental and bodily prostration that follows a time of 
intense excitement when all necessity for action is suddenly 
at an end. She dropped upon her rug as helplessly as 
though some internal spring, which had moved her whole 
mechanism, had broken. She lay, her head on the 
cushions of her chair, her arms thrown out before her, 
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feeling nothing, fearing nothing. Time flew by and she 
was unconscious of it. The fire burned low, fell together 
and died out, and she knew nothing of it 

Her first return to a state of conscious brain activity was 
a vague feeling that she was waiting for something. The 
feeling sharpened into fear, and the fear grew too acute to 
be borne quiescent She raised herself, cramped and numb, 
from the position she must have kept for some hours, and 
shivered violently, aware for the first time that it was 
* sharply cold. The moon was shining brilliantly in a dear 
and frosty sky. It made a faint radiance in the room, though 
its rays cUd not fall directly upon her windows ; and as she 
stood erect and rigid, listening, listening, the sound that 
she was waiting for, muffled and distant, fell upon her ear 
— the steady tread of men bearing a heavy burden. The 
steps came up to the house ; she heard the bolts shot back 
from the inner doors, she heard a smothered exclamation 
from Charles, instantly checked by some one in authority 
Something was set down in the hall. Wheels rattled up 
the road, through the plantation, and stopped at the gate 
of the drive. Two men ran along the drive and up the 
steps, and Sybil knew by instinct that one of them was 
Dr. Hayes. 

The moon was shining full through the broad window 
where the staircase branched, pouring a flood of white light 
down into the hall, before which the wax candles burned 
dim and dirty. Something glided down the staircase with the 
moonbeams, as white, as silent, and almost as cold as they. 
There lay the dread form Sybil had seen so clearly once 
before that evening, the rigid outlines of Death showing 
through the reverent cover thrown across the still limbs. 
Dr. Hayes knelt at the head of the improvised bier. 
Qharies stood by him, and the candles he was holding 
shook in his unsteady hands. There stood Hobson and 
his young underling, impressed and uncomfortable, in the 
background. The Colonel, looking white and stem, and 
Dudley were watching the doctor% quick movements. All 
were there — save one. Where was he ? 

Some one rose from the shadow on the other side of the 
rough stretcher, and the motionless figure, bathed in the 
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moonbeams, caught his eye instantly. He came quickly 
across the hall. 

' Sybil,' he said rapidly, ' go upstairs. This is no place 
for you.' 

Oh, the blessed, the overpowering relief! The girl swayed 
slightly. Jasper caught her wrist and held her furmly. His 
hand was warm, the arm that partly supported her was 
steady as a rock, he was here, alive, unhurt ! Sybil bowed 
herself upon his hand in speechless thankfulness, her whole 
frame shaken with a storm of sobs, and her imboimd hair 
swept over his arm and fell before him, a heavy and luxu- 
riant mass of chestnut waves and curls. Jasper laid his 
hand upon the bright, bowed head and bent over her. 

* Sybil,' he said hoarsely, * did you think ? Dear, I 

am safe, and I thank God for it, since you care ! ' 

* What is the matter ? ' It was the Colonel. 

' It is Sybil. She was frightened. She thought it was 
I ' 

Not till he heard his own words did Jasper realise how 
much they implied. He bit his lip and flushed darkly. 
The Colonel looked sharply at him and turned to Sybil 
with a very tender smile. 

* My little girl, go to bed. I don't want the whole house 
about our ears.' He spoke with just the touch of crisp 
authority she needed. 'There has been nothing to hurt 
him, or us either. It has just been the walk out and the 
walk home again. We never saw a trace of the rascals. 
But there has been mischief somewhere, for coming home 
we found — that.' 

* Who ?' It was more from her white face than from 

any sound that he gathered the question. 

* No one you know. It is Lewis, the new under-keeper.' 

Morning broke, and none of the inmates of the Manor 
— save the actors in it and one other — knew of the tragedy 
the night had brought up to their very doors. Those who 
had taken part in that gruesome hour in the moonlighted 
hall could be trusted. Charles was given to understand 
that his place depended on his discretion— details so grim 
were not for her ladyship's ears. No one else was lUcely 
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to speak. That the village constables should have had 
occasion to consult their nearest magistrate rather earlier 
in the morning than was usual caused very little remark. 

* Poachers, my pet,' had been quite sufficient explanation 
for Lady Mary. The constables were in the Colonel's study 
now, hiding tiieir complete mystification under the look of 
stolid sapience we all know so well The Colonel had 
been with them some time. Jasper was expecting to be 
summoned moment by moment. As his uncle came out 
of the study, he called him into the library. 

* Look at this,' he said quietly. 

The Colonel took the slip of dirty paper he handed him. 
' i done this he shuld have left my gurl alone i done it 
michael evitts.' « 

He looked up, frowning fiercely. 
'Where was this?' 

* Pinned to Lewis's shoulder. I took it off.' 
*Who has seen it?' 

* No one. What am I to do with it ? ' 

*You mustn't suppress it — it is illegal. Give it to the 
constable ; the old man must take his chance. But if they 
find him, I hope they won't bring him to me.' 

* You think he was justified ? ' 

* Fully. I half suspected this, but one doesn't speak on 
pure suspicion. This paper alters matters, and its existence 
must be known. I can't blame the old fellow. In the 
same circumstances I couldn't answer for myself. Your 
life, your limbs, your pocket — the law' protects them all for 
you. Things that a man values more than pocket or limb 
or life the law doesn't recognise. If it is your wife or 
your daughter, the law is very sorry, but it can't help you. 
What 's a nian to do ? Help himself ! ' 

'There 's a good deal of the barbarian about most of us,' 
said Jasper quietly. * The average man would rather avenge 
himself than be avenged by anybody.' 

* If you can g€t avenged, it is different. But what does 
the law offer you ? Pecuniary compensation ! You can 
touch the man's pocket, but you can't touch him. You 
don't want to touch the man's pocket, you want to shoot 
the man.' ^ 
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* Yes,' agreed Jasper, with decision. * If it were me ' 

* You would shoot him ? ' 

* Certainly. He ought to be got rid of— like any other 
vermin.' 

* If I,' said the Colonel, throwing out his open hand palm 
upward and bending his grizzled brows on his nephew, 
* could bring old Evitts to justice by dosing my hand, I 
wouldn't close it — till it stiffened 1 Primitive wrongs call 
for primitive redresses. In my opinion — he did right! 
When that sort of thing is recognised by the law and 
adequately punished, we will leave it to the law. Till 
then, a man must punish for himself.' 

* They will bring him — to you.' 
The Colonel shrugged his shoulders. 

* If they do I shall have to commit him — I can't help 
myself. But law is one thing, justice is another. I hope 
they won't.' 

* Poor old Evitts ! ' said Jasper, after a pause. * I have 
found him picturesque all my life, but I never found him 
admirable before. It 's an odd result to follow on the com- 
mittal of a crime. I wonder where he is ! ' 

* Oh, he is safe enough ! They will never find him unless 
he walks into their arms.' 

* I am bound to acknowledge,' Jasper went on thought- 
fully, 'that there is a leaven of personal feeling in the 
satisfaction I am wicked enough to feel. I — could not 
endure the fellow. It was a real case of Dr. Fell. I don't 
know why I disliked him, he certainly never did me any 
harm; but my gorge rose at him. Funny that is, some- 
times ! I 'm afraid you think me a bit callous, but when a 
man knocks about a good deal he gets to view death rather 
lightly. And as far as this fellow's death is concerned, it 
is a benefit to the community. Of that I am certain.' 

' I 'm afraid he was a bad lot,' said the Colonel, with a 
vexed sigh. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

* At once she slipt like water to the floor.' 

•What's the matter with you, Sybil?' 

* Nothing.' 

* Then why don't you get up ? ' asked Lady Mary crisply. 

* Because I can't ! ' — which was literally true. 

Her ladyship looked at the slender, transparent hand 
that lay on the white quilt, at the small face on the white 

Eillow, out of which the grave grey eyes looked large and 
right, and her soul was troubled within her. 

* Where is your voice, Sybil ? ' 

* I don't know.' 

*What is the matter with you?' repeated Lady Mary, 
with more insistence. 

' I don't know,' said Sybil again. 

Lady Mary took to walking up and down a little rest- 
lessly, as her habit was when perturbed or excited. 

* I can't endure a house with sick people in it,' she said 
fretfully. * Here is Anthony thinks he is ill — tells me this 
morning he thinks it is his duty to talk to me seriously. / 
can't see that there is anything the matter with him, and I 
can't -endure being talked to seriously, and he knows it ; 
but he always was wanting in feeling. Now I come up- 
stairs and find you looking like a wraith, melting away 
before my eyes ! Goodness gracious, Sybil ! ' — in sharp 
and genuine terror — * I hope you are not going to die ! ' 

* If I am going to die, you wish I 'd be considerate 
enough to die somewhere else, don't you ? ' whispered Sybil, 
with a wan smile. * But you needn't put yourself about, as 
Simpson says — I am not going to die,' 

' Are you sure ? ' Her ladyship stood looking down at 

800 
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her with clasped hands and earnest eyes, genuinely anxious 
for once. 

* Yes,' with curious decision ; * I am sure.' 

* And what makes you sure ? I — I don't want to frighten 
you, Sybil, but you look — awful ! ' 

'People who are going to die,' said Sybil, with that 
pathetic absence of voice her ladyship found so irritating, 
' get worse instead of better. I can hardly raise my hand 
from the cover, it feels like lead ; I can hardly turn my head 
on the pillow ; but I am not going to die. I am no worse, 
I am better^ 

' Then I am glad I didn't see you a week ago,' said Lady 
Mary frankly. * Sybil, what is the matter with you ? what 
has made you so ill ? ' 

Sybil's fine brows drew together in a rather weary little 
frown. *What does the doctor say?' she asked. *He 
ought to know.' 

' He says you have had a shock. He talks about mental 
worry and depression of the nervous system. I don't imder- 
stand the half of it As far as mental worry is concerned, 
of course I know all about that. But why should it make 
you ill ? It doesn't make me ill' 

'No? 'said Sybil. 

* And how long are you going to be ill ? ' 

* You should ask the doctor that,' said Sybil faintly. * I 
should like to know myself, but he will tell me nothing. 
What will cure me ? What am I to do to get well ? ' 

' Sleep, he says, and keep your mind quiet' 

' Then he ought to be satisfied,' said the girl, with a faint 
smile, 'for I sleep always, all day and all nighf too. And I 
don't think about anything. I can't, I am too tired# If 
that is the way to get well, I shall get well quickly. What ? ' 
— for her ladyship^ eyes were full of eager questioning. 

' Sybil, has Jasper anything to do with your being ill ? 
Anthony thinks there ! ' 

'No — at least, yesl' Sybil's faint voice faltered and 
broke in painful hesitation: 

'You are the Delphic oracle for vagueness,' said her 
ladyship irritably. ' He did— and he didn't ! He has — 
and he hasn't ! Oh, please, please, Sybil, don't be excited 
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about it ' — in acutely selfish repentance, as Sybil, with a 
sudden movement, buried her filling eyes and quivering lips 
in the big pillow. ' I had no business to mention it. I am 
awfiilly Sorry. The doctor said you mustn't be excited 
on any account. I '11 go downstairs at once, if you will 
only look cheerful again ! ' 

Sybil raised her face and did her best to look cheerful again. 

* Anthony would be cross with me,' confessed her lady- 
ship, with an uncomfortable little laugh. * He would hardly 

* let me come up to see you — he doubted my prudence, he 
said. I am afraid he was right He is dreadfully anxious 
you should get well, Sybil. He would feed you on gold 
and diamonds if he thought it would bring you downstairs 

one day sooner. He seems to think ! Oh, dear, never 

mind what he seems to think. He says you are to have 
the very prettiest gown you can invent for the Whitefield 
ball j you needn't trouble about the cost, Sybil ; really, he 
is ready to give you anything. It has been suggested to me 
more than once, by what you would be pleased to call evil- 
minded persons, that I ought to be jealous of the interest 
he takes in you. It has quite the novelty of discovering 
unsuspected virtues in myself, when I realise that I am not ! 
Not that I want to take too much credit to myself' — with her 
musical laugh ; * of course, I know it is on account of^of 
other reasons ! ' she finished lamely. She dared not risk 
Jasper's name again. 

Sybil smiled rather wistfully. She knew what his other 
reasons were — better, perhaps, than Lady Mary. 

* When is Lady Meredith's ball ? ' 

* The last day of January. Sybil, it is hardly a fortnight 
off! You must be well by then.' 

*I shall be well by then.' Sybil spoke with a curious 
determination that impressed Lady Mary oddly. * I mean 
to go, and I mean to enjoy myself. Thank Colonel Searle 
for the dress, give him my most affectionate thanks — you 
don't mind, do you ? ' 

' No,' said her ladyship, smiling. 

*Tell him it shall be the very prettiest I can think of. 
Tell him I shall be downstairs to-day week, really ! ' smiling 
at the disbelief on Lady Mary's frank face. 
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Why should she not get well ? Why should she not live 
the maimed and broken life that was possible to her, at 
least cheerfully? Where were her troubles? She had 
none. Where were her difficulties? Vanished into thin 
air. Conscience was asleep, Remorse had ceased the gnaw- 
ing of its restless tooth. The overpowering relief of Reid's 
removal presented all the circumstances of her life through 
an altered medium in which it was as yet difficult to recog- 
nise them aright. Conscience would wake up again, 
Repentance stretch her, helpless and suffering, once more 
on its rack, her better self point out to her, with stem and 
relentless finger, the way of shame and suffering which her 
faltering feet must in the end inevitably tread ; but the time 
was not yet. After the thick darkness, where no help was, 
of the last six weeks, the twilight into which Sybil had 
emerged was brilliant to her dazzled eyes. Pleasure was 
once more a possibility. Happiness, even the acute and 
conscious happiness that youth craves, was not altogether 
denied her. They were but a few and scanty crumbs that 
a niggard Destiny would give ; still Sybil recognised them 
now, in the new light that was upon everything, for what 
they were, and smiled with a most pathetic surprise at the 
realisation. But the week passed away, and her promise 
of coming downstairs was not kept. Lady Mary paid her 
another visit, and found her in her rocking-chair. 

* I am very sorry I haven't been able to come before, Sybil. 
You are not downstairs yet, but you are better, aren't you ? * 

* Yes ! ' said Sybil, snuling. 

* You have a colour, your eyes are bright and look cheer- 
ful, and your voice has come back.' 

* Yes, this morning ! ' 

* You are altered, you look— -different ; you look happier, 
somehow, Sybil ' — the bright, observant eyes missed nothing. 
* Yet everything is just as it was before, isn't it ? ' 

' Yes,' agreed the girl, with a thoughtful look. It was the 
first reminder she had had. 

* 6lise has promised our dresses for the day after to- 
morrow. It 's very good of her, isn't it, when we gave her 
such short notice ? Sybil, you are never going to be able 
to "N^x yours, ^ 
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' Yes, I am.' She spoke with curious decision. ' I am 
going ; I wouldn't miss it for the world.' 

' It would be a thousand pities to miss it,' agreed her 
ladyship, with much gravity. 'There are only a hundred 
and fifty invited, and they are all the very nicest people. 
There is going to be an omnium gatherum afterwards. If 
Sir Owen carries out all his plans, it will be simply lovely. 
What, Sybil ? ' For Sybil's eyes were doubtful. Difficulties 
existed after alL 

*You said once it would not do for us to meet the 
Merediths together. You seemed to think ! ' 

Lady Mary gave her shoulders a petulant shake. 

' Oh, it will be all quite simple ! The old gentleman will 
greet every one in his bath-chair, and then they will trundle 
him off and tuck him up in bed. Lady Meredith told me 
so herself. She doubts if he can keep awake to say '' How 
do you do ? " to everybody. That is why they have fixed 
things so outrageously early — eight o'clock ; did you ever 
hear of such a time ? You must go, Sybil ! I am certain 
Anthony will stay at home if you do. I don't know 
what he can have got into his head ! ' The colour rose 
faintly in Sybil's cheeks — she knew. * Sybil, what makes 

him think that you and Jasper ? Sybil, has anything 

happened?' 

*No; what could happen? Things are the same — as 
they were before. They always will be — you know they 
always must be ! ' 

Her ladyship breathed again. Nothing could ' happen ' 
between Sybil and Jasper without meaning a good d^ for 
her. 

*And there is another thing, Sybil. I am very sorry, 
but you are stronger now, and I must ask. That letter — I 
haven't had any more ' 

Sybil's hands tightened on the arms of her chair. Her 
breath came a little fast through pale and parted lips. 

' That — is over ! You never will have — ^any more ! ' 

* Then you did manage it ! You were able to stop it ! * 

Sybil shook her head. 

' I did nothing ! I could do nothing ! It was the hand 
of God!' 
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Her ladyship shivered a little. 

* I wish you wouldn't say such jumpy things ! ' she said 
plaintively. * Not that I should have suspected Providence 
of friendly interference on our behalf! ' — with her light laugh. 

* I didn't mean that,' said Sybil gravely. 

* Well, dear, if you meant that I might dismiss my too 
confidential well-wisher from my mind altogether, that is 
all I care about. We have difficulties enough without his 
adding to them. My poor Val ' 

* What ? ' asked Sybil eagerly. 

Lady Mary walked over to the window, and when she 
spoke her voice was not steady. 

* It is no use worrying you about it now, but you have 
a pleasant task before you, Sybil. As soon as ever you 
are well enough, I shall send you up to London to see 
him. But don't think about it yet. He will thank you 
for a few days' respite, when he hears what you have to 
tell him.' 

* I wish I were well,' said Sybil feverishly. * Delay is so 
dangerous. I would go to-morrow if I were able.' 

* You won't be well just yet, unless you can keep yourself 
quieter than that,' said Lady Mary sharply. 

The night of Lady Meredith's ball came, and Sybil 
stood before her cheval glass, Simpson putting the finish- 
ing touches to her toilet. Lady Mary, anxious and critical, 
looking on. She glanced a little doubtfully at the girl's 
shining eyes and flushed cheeks. . 

* You look bewitchingly pretty,' she said ; her meed of 
admiration was always generous. * But I am certain you 
are not fit to go.' 

*She isn't, milady.' It was not often that Simpson 
spoke up, but to-night her feelings were too much for 
her. * She ought to be in bed instead of dancing and 
up till morning. She isn't fit, milady. You ought not 
to allow it.' 

Sybil laughed. She had an odd sensation as though 
her feet did not touch the floor when she walked, but her 
mind was fixed. Why should she not enjoy herself while 
she could ? Why should she not revel in the tenderness 
and affection that were hers, while they were offered her? 

U 
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* I am going,' she said steadily. * I don*t think I shall 
dance much. I don't think I can. But I 'm quite able to 
go — and I am going.' 

O blind persistence! O reckless grasping at the 
moment's pleasure a fate more merciful than Sybil knew 
would have denied her. 

Lady Mary smiled at her. The anticipation of an 
evening's triumph brought all her amiability uppermost 

* Your dress is simply faultless, Sybil I never saw you 
look prettier. And what a magnificent bouquet ! ' — looking 
at the shower of white violets and lilies of the valley that 
swept in scented sprays a yard long before her. * I suppose 
that is from Jasper. I am certain Anthony will kiss you 
if you go downstairs looking like that — and if he does I 
really shall be jealous ! Doesn't it remind you of the last 
time we dressed for a ball together, Sybil? Do you 
know I always enjoy the idea, that you and I will be the 
two prettiest and best-dressed women in the room, as we 
always are ! I suppose I must be fond of you — in a way ! ' 

* I suppose you must,' said Sybil dryly. 

The Colonel did not kiss her, but he took her two 
hands and shook them slowly up and down in front of her 
without a word, his kind eyes resting on her face mean- 
while with a look in them that brought a dangerous lump 
into Sybil's throat. Lady Mary watched, a smile flashing 
in her eyes. Who knew? Once her difficulty with poor 
Val Kenyon satisfactorily disposed of, her genius might be 
equal to re-arranging this other little affair. 

* Jasper has gone on in front,' she announced presently. 
*It's all very well to crush four in the carriage coming 
home, but it won't do going. I would have sent Anthony 
on in front, too, if I had been able to manage it in any 
way, but of course that would hardly do !' 

* Hardly ! ' said Sybil, laughing. 

The long drive was ended, the greeting by their host and 
hostess over, and Sybil found herself floating up the broad 
staircase between its banks of flowers, a little intoxicated 
by the lights, the perfume, the music, the beauty about her, 
as little conscious of the weight of our too too solid 
flesh as it is given to a still embodied spirit to be. A 
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dangerous frame of mind and body in which to face the 
excitement of the evening. 

*Are you all right, Sybil?' asked her ladyship, a little 
anxiously. 

* I feel like the princess who had lost her gravity,* Sybil 
laughed back. 

Jasper's face was the first she saw as she entered the 
long room. It was the first time she had seen him since 
the night of Reid's death. He was paler than usual, and 
there was a light in his eyes that was new to her. He 
came across to her at once and asked for her card. The 
Merediths were old-fashioned people, and a ball without 
cards was an unthinkable thing. He wrote his name 
against two numbers, hesitated a moment, and deliberately 
appropriated two others. He said nothing but the veriest 
commonplaces, yet Sybil trembled a little as her first 
partner claimed her. Had it been any one but Jasper, she 
would have thought he looked a little reckless. 

The evening was half over before the fortunes of the 
night made anything approaching conversation possible 
between herself and Lady Mary. But at length, resting 
languid and pale in an alcove, partly screened from the 
dancers by ferns and white lilac, she found her ladyship 
beside her. 

'Tired, Sybil? You must not be tired yet! You are 
the success of the evening. Half the room is talking 
about you. Are you enjoying yourself? ' 

* Indeed, yes ! ' — with shining eyes. 

* I saw you dancing with Jasper half an hour ago ' — and 
Lady Mary dropped into the chair by Sybil's side and 
lowered her voice cosily. * It looked a strictly ceremonious 
performance. Are you going to dance with him again ? ' 

*Yes. The next is his.' 

'Look at Mrs. Vaughan, that old woman with the 
turkey's neck and the bare back,' went on her ladyship, 
quizzing comfortably through the screen of leaves. * Isn't 
it awful ? And the older she gets the more back she shows. 
Don't you feel inclined to pick up the tail of her gown and 
wrap it round her neck ? ' 

< Does she really think she looks nice ? ' Sybil questioned, 
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after a moment's awestruck silence. ' Is there no one 
to tell her? Shall we do such amazing things when we 
are old ? ' 

* Why need we discuss such a painful question ? What 
possesses you to think of such gruesome things? You 
always bristle with unpleasant problems, but you might have 
spared me to-night, I think.' 

* We shall get old some day,' said Sybil, laughing. * See, 
there is Mr. Carhilton.' 

Lady Mary drew back a little. 

* I hope he won't see me. Dreadful little man ! I 
always expect to 'ind pink eyes behird his light eyelashes. 
And that girl ip pink is engaged to him. She found him 
just now in an alcove something like this, and, under the 
fond delusion that no one could see them, she kissed him, 
Sybil ! She came down upon him like a whirlwind. It 
was a regular simoom of affection. You never saw any- 
thing so funny in your life ! — It is rather odd the hero of 
the evening doesn't turn up, isn't it? We haven't been 
blessed by the sight of young Owen yet.' 

* I — never remembered him ! ' said Sybil aghast. * Where 
is he?' 

* That is what a good many people would like to know. 
He ought to have been here at seven o'clock this evening 
— rather foolish to cut things so fine, wasn't it ! And it is 
nearly twelve, and he has not come yet. Lady Meredith is 
in hysterics about it, very nearly. Anthony has been to 
her two or three times. The old gentleman does not 
know. He has had his gruel and gone to sleep. It has 
not affected the evening much so far, because most people 
are like you, and have forgotten all about him. — Did you 
say the next waltz was Jasper's, Sybil? Because he is 
looking for you.' 

Sybil half rose to take his offered arm, and sank back into 
her seat again. 

* I can't dance ! ' she said ; * I really am too tired ! ' 

He studied her face for a moment with a steady scrutiny, 
and then deliberately seated himself in Lady Mary's empty 
chair and took her fan out of her hands. 

* Are you better, Sybil ? ' 
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'Yes, thank you.' She was quite composed, but her 
cahnness was the calm of extreme physical fatigue. The 
change in him was noticeable, and Sybil understood it only 
too well. Her illness was caused by anxiety, and her 
anxiety was for him. His altered manner was the result, 
the inevitable result, of his belief. Poor Jasper ! 

The silence grew oppressive, intolerable. Sybil broke it 
with desperate courage. 

* I hear that Lady Meredith is anxious about her grand 
son. It is a little odd he doesn't come. Do you think 
anything can have happened to him ? ' 

* Owen ? Oh, that 's all right ! ' said Jasper, half absently. 
' He turned up half an hour ago. He has been pitched out 
of a hansom and hurt his wrist— dislocated it, I think. He 
had to have it set by a doctor, but he means showing him- 
self to-night if his arm is in a sling. I expect he will be in 
directly. Most unheroic accident, wasn't it ? — though it was 
bad enough, of course. He might have broken his neck. 
Do you know him, Sybil ? ' 

* No, I have never seen him.' 

Jasper pulled his moustache and frowned thoughtfully, 
his eyes on her face. He changed his subject of conversa- 
tion a little abruptly. 

* I went to London yesterday, Sybil — to see Mrs. Feather- 
stonehaugh,' he added, in pity for the fear that leapt into 
her eyes. 

* Did you ? ' Her lips lost their tension and curved into 
a wistful smile. Aunt Flora ! How good she had been to 
her — and how ill requited ! 

*Yes. She asked particularly after you. Of course, I 
understand a good many things better now' — twisting 
about in his restless fingers the delicate toy of ivory and 
marabout feathers he was holding — *than I did when I 
saw her before. I should have liked to give her — some 
explanation.' 

* You didn't ?' in breathless inquiry. 

* I should not — without your permission. But I wish I 
might. Sybil, wAy There, it is broken ! ' 

* It doesn't matter. Indeed, indeed it doesn't matter I ' — 
and Sybil blessed the interruption as she took the snapped 
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ivory sticks from his repentant hands. ' It is ' — ' an old one 
of Lady Mary's,' was on her lips, but after all there was 
no need to be so painfully truthful — * not one I value in the 
least Indeed it doesn't matter.' 

* I will get you the prettiest fan in London in its place if 
you will let me ! ' — and Jasper leaned forward, his eyes 
alight and eager. 

*Yes, but you know I won't let you,' she said, with a 
gentle smile. * Tell me — about Mrs. Featherstonehaugh.' 

'She told me — I don't want to talk about her,' Jasper 
broke off with the touch of doggedness that showed in him 
sometimes. ' I want to talk about — other things.' 

Another profound pause, and this time Sybil dared not 
break it. When he spoke his voice was hoarse and low. 

'Sybil, can nothing be done to end this — intolerable 
situation ? Is there no way ? Must it always be like this? * 

* Like what ? ' 

' If it had been anything else, I think I could have borne 
it better. But I can't stand this. It isn't as if you cared 
for him. You don't. You shrink from the bare notion of 
even seeing him again. Your heart is mine — you cannot, 
you do not deny it. I cannot see you go back to him. 
It is monstrous.' 

* I shall not — go back to him.' 

' And you — and I, Sybil. Is it as hopeless as it looks ? 
Is it — irrevocable ? ' 

His voice was quiet, but he was very pale, and there was 
still that dangerous light in his eyes. What did he mean ? 
If it had been any one else — but Jasper ! Hopeless ! Ir- 
revocable ! — that she had been the honoured wife of an 
honourable man ! Merciful Heaven, if it had been only that ! 

* Nothing can alter — what is unalterable,' said Sybil very 
low. * Our own acts create our own destinies. We cannot 
recall our lives and live them over again, or we would all of 
us — do differently. For me, things are just ; but oh, I am 
sorry — I am sorry — for you ! ' 

Her eyes, dark with emotion, dwelt on his face, and her 
smile was sadder than tears. Her hand went out to him 
with a little fluttering movement. Jasper crushed it in his 
strong fingers. She let it lie in his ; he would not always 
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care to have it, and, for her, the treachery that lay like an 
aching bruise in Jasper's mind did not exist When he 
spoke, his voice was a little roughened, but it had lost the 
strained note Sybil had found so new. 

* I am piling up repentances for myself apace,' he said, 
with a half-smile. * I ought not to have danced with you. 
I ought not to have sent you — those things ' — with a move- 
ment of his dark head towards Sybil's flowers. 

* If it comes to that, I ought not to have carried them,' 
said Sybil quickly. 'This seems an evening of mutual 
confessions.' 

'You do as you please — and what you please to do is 
right for me. There are times when a man feels that he 
has borne about as much as he can bear. I feel like that 
to-night And when a man feels like that, he does things 
he repents to-morrow, as I shall. I ought not to be here 
with you ! I ought not to be speaking to you as I am 
speaking ! I am begging your pardon for it all the time in 
my heart ! And yet I don't go !' 

Could this be Jasper? Sybil listened in astonishment, 
almost awed. She had seen him strong, now she saw him 
weak. She knew he was capable of right living and high 
thinking. Now she saw he was capable of wrong-doing too. 
Less the hero and more the man, and oh, how infinitely 
dearer ! But it was getting too much for her, and she dared 
not risk her self-control. 

* I think — you had better go ! ' she said, her voice 
trembling pitifully. * To what end ! ' 

' You are afraid I shall offend past forgiveness if I stay, 
and you don't want me to do that, do you?' — ^and Jasper 
rose with a sombre smile. *I think — ^with you — I had 
better go ! God bless you, Sybil ! ' 

The minutes passed, and Sybil turned her face to the 
wall and lived through them in weary suffering. The music 
wailed about her, and kept with her the rising of her bosom 
and the beating of her heart The scent of the flowers 
overpowered her, the lights dazzled her, the waltzers whirled 
softly before her in senseless and sickening revolutions. It 
is better, some one tells ufs, to repent of having done a thing 
than to repent of having not done it. Why, oh, why had 
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she sent him away when he cared to be with her? He 
would not always care. Why had slie not taken the love 
he offered her while it was hers to take ? He would not 
always offer it. A brisk foot paused before her. She 
looked up quickly. He had come back — but not the same 
Jasper who went away. 

* Sybil, my uncle is ill. They have had to take him home 
quickly. Lady Mary wishes you to come at once with me. 
Will you, Sybil?' 

She rose at once, glad indeed of her summons, though 
shocked at the cause. 

* Is it anything serious ? He was quite well this evening.' 
' I hope not A slight giddiness, something to do with 

his head — he hasn't been himself for some little time. We 
had better go at once.' 

Who was this ? Surely she knew this tall man, with the 
sharp, thin, disagreeable face that yet was pleasant to her. 
He carried his arm in a sling. He was coming to her. She 
drew her hand from Jasper's arm and stood, a slender, erect, 
white figure, against the background of green. 

* Lady Mary, they told me you had gone home ! I am 
so glad you haven't. I would rather have missed almost 
any one than you. We are old friends, aren't we, though we 
have only seen one another once? Did Lady Mary tell 
you, Searle? ' 

* No !' said Jasper quietly. 

' As soon as I heard Colonel Searle had come home for 
good, I knew I should have one welcome home, though I 
didn't make myself as pleasant as I might have done that 
day on Scarron, did I? I may* come over to Comberleigh 
to see you. Lady Mary, mayn't I ? You were so good to me, 
and I have adored you so ever since, that I know I shall 
trespass on your good-natfare. And ' — with sudden gravity 
— * I 've such a lot to talk to you about.' 

And Sybil stood in white and smiling misery, her hand 
in her earnest adorer's, her eyes on his eager face. 

'Come as soon and as often as you like, Mr. Meredith !* 
— her voice was steady, though it did not sound quite like 
her own, — * I think we have a great deal to tell one another !' 
— with a pale smile. 
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* Thank you, oh, thank you indeed ; you don't know how 
often I have longed to see you again ! I must go, there are 
such a lot of people I must speak to. Good-bye, Lady Mary. 
Good-night, Searle, old fellow, I shall come over as soon as 
I decently can !' 

* Sybil, what masquerade am I listening to ? ' 

Sybil's eyes, wide and dark, sought the face of the young 
Rhadamanthus beside her. Her lips parted, but no sound 
came. 

* He called you Lady Mary ! ' 
No answer. 

* Sybil, who is the Miss Canning that has married Valen- 
tine Kenyon?' 

No answer. 

* Did you ? ' 
*No!' 

There was an instant's profound stillness. Then Jasper 
took the hand that hung limp and powerless by her side 
and drew it through his arm. The arm trembled perceptibly, 
she could feel the heavy beating of his heart against her 
hand as they threaded their ws^^down the long room. In 
silence they passed down thetlong staircase, in silence he 
put her, cloaked and hooded, into the carriage. He stood 
a moment, the door in his hand, then with sudden resolu- 
tion s\^ it sharply, and swung himself up beside Stubbs, 

And to Sybil the end of all things had come. She lay 
back, too stunned to either think or feel The shock had 
been so unexpected and so sudden, Jasper's comprehension 
of the situation so clear and complete, that it failed to occur 
to her that there were other things that, as yet, could not 
have been revealed to him. She was too exhausted to be 
much agitated, to feel very acutely, only a great restfulness 
and peace lay over her. The end had come ! And what 
would the end be ? 

The drive seemed neither long nor short. Time was not 
during that breathless pause. Jasper put Charles aside as 
the carriage drew up at the Manor, and opened the door 
himself. She gave him her hand mechanically as he half 
helped, half lifted her to the ground. He kept his arm 
about her as they went up the steps, and Sybil wondered 
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vaguely. The hall was lighted by lampsand fire, but no one 
was there, though movement and subdued voices could be 
heard upstairs. The door of the morning-room was open, 
and Lady Mary's own little silver tea-service glittered in the 
bright light of the fire. Jasper took her in there, shutting 
the door with a masterful hand behind him. He put back 
her hood and unclasped her heavy cloak with the clumsy 
tenderness of masculine fingers, and Sybil, pale and cold, 
submitted in astonishment Suddenly he threw his arms 
about her, drew her closely to him and covered her face, 
her hair, her throat, her hands, with rapid, passionate kisses. 
And Sybil lay in his arms, too amazed for thought, con- 
sciousness, recollection, everything swallowed up in the 
bliss of the moment. Then she heard that he was speaking, 
though speech was difficult and incoherent 

* Forgive me, Sybil, if you can — if you ever can ! Sybil, 
I could b^ you on my knees to forget — if you can forget — 
all I have thought of you. And you have sacrificed your- 
self^— and borne it all — suspicion, misconstruction, worse, 
and said nothing — to spare us all — to shield that vile woman 
upstairs ! Sybil, I could worship you — I do worship you ! 
I loved you before, I reverence you now! And I have 
misjudged you, and blamed you, and suspected you of— of 
worse than you dream of, fool, blind idiot, that I have been ! 
What are a man's instincts for but to use ? I have known 
always that she was a vile woman — as I have known— always 
— that you were the sweetest, the purest, the best! And 
yet I could not see ! And you have borne it all in silence 
—that we might be spared the shame of it ! Sybil, forgive 
me — the cruelty of it — ^the senselessness of it ! Can you, 
SybU ? ' 

But Sybil had drawn herself away from him, and was 
reading his face with wide, amazed eyes. Suddenly she 
slid to the ground at his feet, and her low, wild cry thrilled 
him. He bent over her in sudden fear. 

* SybU, don't ! What is it ? Sybil, for God's sake ' 

He would have raised her, but she would not be raised. 

* Let me lie here, it is where I ought to be ! Misjudge 
me ? No one ever misjudged me more bitterly than you 
do now ! ' Her voice gave Jasper back his decision. He 
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raised her forcibly, and placed her in the low chair by his 
side. * Forgive you ! ' she went on passionately, ' for what ? 
Nothing that you have thought of me is as bad as I am. 
Nothing that you could say to me would be worse than I 
deserve. I could have borne reproach, contempt, punish- 
ment, but I cannot bear — what you think now ! It scorches 
me — it kills me with shame — I don't deserve one word of 
it ! I have cheated you, I have robbed you, I have lied to 
you from the first ! I stole your future from you — I took 
that first and your happiness afterwards. I am not Val 
Kenyon's wife, I never was. I let you think so — not to 
shield Lady Mary — nor to spare the Colonel — nor you — but 
to hide worse ! The boy upstairs who has ousted you — he 

is not Lady Mary's — he is mine ! * 

The sound of it put into words ! It sapped the fictitious 
strength her passionate excitement had given her, her voice 
died away, with a low moan she hid her face on her 
crossed arms. She heard Jasper's faint ' Good God ! ' and 
then all was blank and darkness. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

* Things may serve long but not serve ever.* 

' Bates, I want Black Peter saddled ! ' 

Bates was in the saddle-room, where two yawning stable- 
boys were clearing up for the night under his directions. 
There was the comer where Bevis had died. Jasper saw 
it all again — the smoky glare of the lantern, the noble dog 
in his death-sickness, the girl with her angel face of pity 
beside him. Bates turned sharply. 

* He ain't worse, Mr. Jasper ? ' 

* Worse ? The Colonel ? No, Bates, he is going on all 
right' Oh, the selfishness of youth and its troubles! 
Jasper had forgotten all about him. 'But I want Black 
Peter — quick, now ! ' 

But Bates demurred. 

* Black Peter 's tired, sir. He Ve done his day's work 
and over. Take the Sultan, Mr. Jasper ; he 's fit, and he 's 
about the only wan 'at is ? ' 

* All right, I don't care which, but look sharp, now ! ' 

He had changed his evening dress for a riding-suit, and 
now he walked restlessly up and down the cobbled yard till 
Sultan, arching his neck and pricking his ears in mute 
protest and astonishment at these unusual proceedings, 
was led out 

* You must wait up for me, Dick, I shall be an hour or two ' 
— and Sultan cantered briskly down the gravelled road. 

Sultan made short work of the six miles between Comber- 
leigh and Whitefield. The last of the carriages was leav- 
ing as Jasper rode up to the steps. A sleepy footman was 
putting out the lights on the great staircase. The dining- 
room door was open, and the room presented the depressing 

816 
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spectacle we are familiar with at five o'clock next morning 
after a ball. Jasper's riding-boots echoed oddly as he 
crossed the hall. He pushed open the door of the smoke- 
room with his whip. Meredith was there, and half a dozen 
other fellows, laughing, smoking, and drinking. Meredith 
sprang up. 

* Hullo, Searle ! no bad news, I hope ! ' 

* I want you a minute,' said Jasper shortly. 

'Queer chap that is, sometimes,' remarked one of the 
smokers, breaking the odd silence that followed Meredith's 
prompt departure. 

*0h, he's all right!' said another. 'Meredith thinks 
the world of him.' 

Meredith took him into a little room off the hall, used as 
study, gun-room, and general receptacle for masculine 
impedimenta. He stirred the dying fire, and turned up the 
lights, and something in Jasper's face made him shut the 
door too. 

' Meredith, who was the lady you spoke to this evening, 
the one I took home ? ' 

'Your — your uncle's wife, Lady Mary Searle! Been 
imbibing, Searle?' — with an astonished laugh. * You 
ought to know, anyway ! ' 

' I am not joking, and I am quite sober, though you will 
doubt ir;* said Jasper curtly. 'That lady was Miss 
Canning, Sybil Canning, Lady Mary's companion.' 

Meredith stared at him in simple bewilderment. 

' There is no Miss Canning,' he said, with a touch of 
irritation. ' There is Lady Mary and there is Kenyon's wife.* 

'Meredith, the lady you spoke to was Miss Canning! 
Kenyon has no wife 1 Lady Mary ' 

' I don't understand,' said Meredith blankly. 

' I don't wonder,' said Jasper shortly. 

'Searle, let's have it! — what you know, or think you 
know, anyho4 ! ' Meredith spoke after a moment's dead 
silence. ' Kenyon married somebody, and I was there. If 
it wasn't Miss Canning — who in God's name was it ? ' 

' Kenyon never married any one ! He thought he did, 
but — it 's a painful affair, Meredith ! It 's more difficult to 
explain than I thought My uncle's wife. Lady Mary * 
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' You don't mean ! You cannot intend me to under- 
stand !' 

Jasper pushed back the hat he was still wearing, and 
passed his handkerchief over his damp forehead. 

*My uncle's wife and Kenyon's wife are one and the 
same. Sybil knew nothing of it — till I told her. It 's true, 
Meredith ! ' 

It was true, his face told that Meredith's look of 
bewilderment and amaze changed through unwilling im- 
pression to blank certainty. He turned sharply away from 
Jasper and stared into the dull bank of cinders before him. 

* It will be a heavy blow for Kenyon,* he said presently, 
and his voice was low and moved; 'he has always kept 
himself — so straight ! ' 

* Yes ! ' said Jasper quietly. 

' How in wonder's name has she managed it ? ' Meredith 
burst out irritably. * You wouldn't think such a thing was 
possible ! ' 

* I can't give you any particulars. I haven't got them 
myself. I know nothing but the bare fact, and I only learned 
that to-night. The question now is, what is to be done ? 
This must be kept from my uncle — at any cost.* 

Meredith faced him sharply. 

*He's coming down to Comberleigh — day after to- 
morrow I * 

* I know. He told me. Meredith, he must be stopped ! ' 

* By Jove, yes ! There 's only one person who can stop 
him — and that's me! I can catch the 8.40 up to town 
to-morrow. That will land me at the Albany about ten 
o'clock. He won't be off anywhere before that time — at 
least I shouldn't think so. If he isn't there, I'm pretty 
certain to know where to look for him ! ' 

Jasper held out his hand. 

* Thank you ! ' he said simply. * I — I knew I would do 
right if I came to you. I 'm a bit knocked over by all this, 
Meredith ; it has cut me up awfully. If the dear old governor 
gets to know 1 ' 

* He shan't get to know ! Have a whisky, Searle, you 're 
green and yellow. You must watch the Comberleigh end 
of the tangle ; I '11 straighten the other, if I can. By Jove, 
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but I don't like the job ! Poor Kenyon !— The little devil ! ' 
he burst out presently, pacing the tiny room, his hands 
thrust in his pockets, his sharp chin forward. *I never 
trusted her or liked her, but this beats everything. It'll 
kill Kenyon pretty nearly. — I beg your pardon, Searle ! ' 

*You needn't apologise, there is no necessity!' said 
Jasper grimly. * You can't think worse of her than I am 
thinking — or say worse of her than I am saying. I have 
more to thank her for than you know ! ' 

* Why ? — what ? There 's nothing else, is there ? ' 

* Nothing I can tell you. I wish I could I ' 

*Well,' Meredith said slowly, after a short silence, *if I 
can do anything, anyhow, I think you know I am ready. 
There have only been Kenyon and you — all my life — except 
the old people ! ' 

* I know,' said Jasper, a little huskily. * I think I have 
proved that by the way I have come to you to-night. I '11 
not keep you up any longer ; you ought to get an hour or 
two's sleep. You 've a day in front of you that I shouldn't 
care for — though I should have done it all right if you had 
thought it best ! ' 

* It wouldn't be best He will take it easiest from me. 
I ought to be ready enough. Lord knows I 've expected 
to have something of the kind to tell him any time this last 
twelvemonth and more. But it 's a nasty job ! Go to bed ? 
I couldn't, old man ! I '11 sleep when I 've seen Kenyon. 
You shall know how things go. I '11 wire the first chance I 
get There 's only one thing one can do now, and that 's 
keep things as quiet as possible and get Kenyon out of the 
way. In your uncle's present state of health * 

' We must swallow the whole thing and say nothing,' said 
Jasper curtly. 'Anything else would be little short of 
murder.' 

'And she'll get off scot-free I' said Meredith between 
tight lips. 

* No, she won't ! ' said Jasper grimly. 

The house was still awake when Jasper reached home 
again. The excitement of the night and the duties of the 
diay were melting into one another. Lights were burning 
in the Colonel's bed- and dressing-rooms. 



im^ 
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Jasper sprang up the stairs and stood listening intently. 
How was he? Would he be allowed to go to him? A 
door opened noiselessly behind him, and Lady Mary came 
into the corridor. Her face was pale, her eyes bore traces 
of tears, her fair hair swept about her shoulders, and her 
throat and arms gleamed white against the dead blackness 
of the loose velvet gown she wore. She looked the most 
bewitching picture of affliction imaginable. She came 
softly up behind the unconscious Jasper and slipped an 
appealing hand through his arm. 

* Where have you been, Jasper ? * she asked softly. 

The indignation smouldering fiercely in his mind surged 
up hot within hioL He drew his arm deliberately away 
from her touch. For the first time in his life Jasper was 
rude to a lady. 

' Out ! ' he said laconically, and the flash of the brown 
and the blue eyes was as the crossing of swords. Lady 
Mary's muscles sprang like steel. She threw up her head 
i^dth a little laugh and swept into the Colonel's roooL She 
had other things to think of now besides whether or no 
widow's weeds would become her. 

Simpson passed along the corridor coming from Sybil's 
room. Jasper stayed her eagerly. 

* Simpson, how is Miss Canning now ? ' 

* She seems better, sir, thank you, sir. She 's asleep, Mr. 
Jasper, and sleeping soundly, too ! ' 

And Jasper stood frowning thoughtfully and absently, 
trying with his heel one particular crimson splash in the 
carpet Suddenly he looked up. 

* Let her know I asked, will you, Simpson ? ' 

*Yes, sir, I will, sir!' and the Sphinx itself could not 
have looked more impenetrable than Simpson. 

Bellairs was in the hall, and Jasper's crisp sentence had 
reached more than Simpson. 

* What 's been the matter ? ' she whispered eagerly, fol- 
lowing Simpson into the housekeeper's room. * Do you 
think it 's anything to do with Mr. Jasper that made her 
ill?' 

* Lor*, girl, how should I know 1 ' — and Simpson dropped 
into Mrs. Lloyd's own chair in a state of complete physical 
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collapse that ought to have alarmed Bellairs. It didn't. 
She was accustomed to extreme prostration on Simpson's 
part after a very disproportionate amount of exertion. 

* Get me a cup of tea ! ' implored Simpson, in faint en- 
treaty ; * cook will have some ready by this time. It must 
be close on seven o'clock, and I 'm fairly wore out; then 1 11 
tell you all about it' 

Bellairs came back with the scented and steaming cup. 
Simpson sipped it thoughtfully and enjoyed the situation. 

* And they call this pleasure ! ' moralised the tired Abigail, 
when Bellairs's patience began to show signs of giving out. 
* Such a night I never see. There ! First there 's the poor 
young gentleman the ball was given for. He was run over 
in London, just when he ought to have been coming home. 
His arm was broken and his head all bandaged up, Stubbs 
says, and sooner than disappoint every one he was carried 
into the ballroom on a stretcher, just so that they might 
all see he wasn't dead^-and a ghastly sight he looked, poor 
young man, so Stubbs says. Then the master was taken ill, 
and if it hasn't been a stroke, Bellairs, it 's been something 
very like it, you mark my words. And I 'd no sooner got over 
the flurry and the running up and down stairs for her ladyship, 
and everything quiet and the doctor there, than Mr. Jasper 
came into the hall with a face as white as paper, and he says, 
" Will you come in the morning-room, Simpson ? " says he , 
" Miss Canning is overtired, and she 's fainted, I think." 
And there she was, lying like death, and Mr. Jasper that 
white there wasn't much to choose between his face and 
hers. " There ! " says I, " I knew how it would be, and she 
would go ! " And I loosened her dress and got her lady- 
ship's salts off the mantelpiece, and she came-to almost 
directly. And when Mr. Jasper saw she was coming round, 
he dropped on one knee and took her hand and kissed it, 
for all the world like a picture. Lor* ! he never seemed to 
remember I was there at all ! And when she opened her 
eyes he had gone ! ' 

Bellairs drew a long breath, her plump arms on the 
table, her flushed and eager face supported in her hands. 

* Do you think they have quarrelled ? ' she asked again. 

' No — o, it didn't look to me like that. It was more as if 

X 
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he were saying good-bye to her. " Farewell for ever ! " — that *s 
what it looked like to me, Amy. Things haven't been right 
this long time. Mr. Jasper isn't a bit himself, and she — 
any one can see she's fretting herself to a shadow. There 's 
something wrong, but no one knows what it is but them two 
selves, and no one will, it 's my certain belief. It 's been 
ever since the day that tall, fair gentleman came to see her, 
and she was so upset You saw him, Bellairs.' 

* Yes,' agreed Bellairs. * My, wasn't he a handsome man ! 
Mr. Jasper, he is nothing to him for looks.' 

* That 's as folks think,' said Simpson sturdily. * It 'd be 
a long day's journey for me before I found a face I 'd like 
better than Mr. Jasper's. And she thinks so too, jxwr 
little thing. Lor', you should see her flush up if she just 
hears his voice in the corridor. But there, anyway, it's 
nothing to do with either you or me.' Simpson generally 
reached this conclusion when she could think of no other 
comment to make on the affairs of the betters her cate- 
chism assured her existed. * And you '11 never get your hot 
water taken upstairs by nine o'clock, my girl, if you don't 
look sharper than this.' 

And Lady Mary paced her pretty room upstairs with 
quickened breathing and beating heart. Jasper's altered 
look and manner. What did it mean? He had heard 
something. What had he heard ? It had always been an 
armed neutrality between them. Now it was war to the knife. 
Had Sybil betrayed her at the eleventh hour? Never! 
No motive that her ladyship could understand would be 
strong enough to make her so sacrifice herself. Yet some- 
thing had come to his knowledge. His face ! It was no 
suspicion she had read there, but the passionate anger, 
the icy contempt of certainty. And now, when she stood 
within sight of freedom, liberty, safety, fruition ! It was too 
bitter. How was her husband ? — worse or better ? Might 
she hope, as she had dared to hope all this evening, that 
things would yet be well ? A light tap at the open door. 
Dr. Hayes entered. Lady ^M/ry turned swiftly. 

* You must not agitate yoiMelf like this,' the doctor said 
gravely. * You will make yourself ill. Besides, there is no 
need for it Colonel Searle is better — much better. He 
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will probably be downstairs again to-morrow, and to all 
appearance quite well. This is nothing serious.' Lady 
Mary steadied herself by the back of a chair near her. * Sit 
down, Lady Mary, compose yourself.* She obeyed him 
perforce. * It is only a warning that we may have some- 
thing serious to fear. I have given him a sedative, and he 
is sleeping quietly and comfortably. Some one should be 
with him, but not you. You are not fit for further excite- 
ment. Is there any responsible person I could send up ? ' 

* Mrs. Lloyd could come.' 

Her ladyship's white lips moved stiffly, and the doctor's 
quiet look studied her. 

* Don't trouble to ring. I will speak to her when I go 
downstairs. And now are you recovered enough to give 
your whole attention to what I am going to say ? I want 
to leave this little bottle in your charge. If the confusion 
in the head returns, give him ten drops and send for me. 
But on no account must he have more within the hour. It 
is a powerful and rather dangerous remedy. Will it be safe 
with you ? ' 

* Quite.' 

* I would not leave him, but that Dr. Grey is ill, and 
there are one or two urgent cases that I must attend to. 
Dr. Brookes is coming down this afternoon to help me. 
Then I shall be more at liberty. I can stay in the house 
altogether to-night if you wish it. Or would you prefer to 
have Dr. Brookes ? He attended you, I believe, when the 
little boy was born.' 

* Oh, I don't want another doctor ; I have every confi- 
dence in you ! And if, as you say, it is a simple matter ' 

* I assure you, with quiet and care. Colonel Searle will 
be all right in a day or two. You must not alarm yourself 
unnecessarily. At present there is not the slightest cause 
for apprehension.' 

* At present ? ' the question was involuntary. 

* Now^ Lady Mary,' with a smile — and the doctor rose, 
glanced at his sleeping patiei^fchrough the open door, and 
came back to the pale wife, — * I will send Mrs. Lloyd up 
directly, but I should like to speak to her first. You re- 
member what I said about the medicine I have left you ? ' 
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* I remember.* 

*And you will not frighten yourself with imaginary 
dangers ? It is foolish to cause yourself unnecessary alarm. 
I assure you there is nothing to fear.' 

Wasn't there ? Her ladyship's face changed suddenly as 
the doctor's quiet hand closed the door. The easy and 
natural solution of all her difficulties night had seemed to 
offer her, daylight had snatched away again. She drew 
aside the curtains over her window, and looked out upon 
the bleak February morning. What might not the coming 
day bring ! If she had known the nature of her difficulties, 
it would have been easier to meet them. What had 
changed Jasper the armed but courteous enemy, into 
Jasper the declared and open foe ? IVJtat f She dropped 
the curtains again with a shiver, and threw herself wearily 
upon the sofa, drawn ready for her into the circle of warm 
firelight. Whether she slept or no she could not have been 
sure. How long she had lain there she never knew; it 
could not have been long, when a slight noise roused her. 
The Colonel's long, lean figure in his dressing-gown stood 
in the open door of the bedroom. 

* May,' he said, a little thickly, * my head is queer again. 
Where 's that stuff the doctor gave me ? is this it ? ' 

What undefined, inexplainable feeling of irritation tempted 
her to feign sleep? There was no definite yielding to 
temptation, no intention in her mind of any sort. The 
Colonel came over and looked down at her. The little 
bottle lay on the mantelpiece ; he recognised it at once. 
She heard him reach it down, talking softly to himself the 
while. 

* Worn out, poor child. No wonder. How many drops 
did that fellow say ? Ten, twenty ; I don't suppose it matters.' 

She heard the musical sound of the falling liquid. Ten, 
twenty, quite a run as his unsteady hand corked the little phial. 

This was conscious temptation — and conscious yielding. 

The Colonel stood up, the medicine-glass in his hand — 
and his wife still slept. 

A low but brisk tap at the door. The Colonel put down 
the medicine-glass. 

* Who 's there ? ' he said, in a quick undertone. * Come 
in, quietly now.' 
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They came in — the doctor, followed by Mrs. Lloyd. 
The doctor*s eyes opened at the sight of his patient 

* You awake ! ' he said sharply. * What 's this ? ' 

* Anthony, what are you doing ? ' Her voice shook, her 
face was blanched. Lady Mary had woke up. 

The Colonel looked blankly from one to the other. 

* My head was queer again. I was getting some more 
of that stuff you gave me.' 

The doctor took up the bottle and held it to the light, 
then lifted the little glass, sniffed it delicately, and emptied 
its contents into the fire. Lady Mary leaned forward, her 
shaking hands twisted together in her velvet lap. 

* Doctor, if he had drunk it, would it have — killed him ? * 
The doctor smiled. 

* Killed him ? No, not unless he had drunk the whole 
bottle. We generally handle things as dangerous as all 
that ourselves, you know. But he is just as well without it 
just now. How came he to get so much more than I said ?* 

* I don*t know ; I was asleep.' And Lady Mary buried 
her face in the cushions and burst into hysterical tears. 

* My pet; it has frightened her.' The Colonel's kind hand 
swept back her falling hair, the Colonel's kind voice struck 
sharpest contrition to her selfish, sinful soul. * I am. all 
right, my darling ; I didn't drink it, and it wouldn't have 
hurt me if I had. Quiet her, doctor.' 

* You must go back to bed,' said the doctor, with authority. 
* You ought never to have got out of it. And she ought 
not to have been left so long. I could see she was over- 
wrought when I went out. But I couldn't find anybody. 
There, you are better, aren't you ? ' 

And as Lady Mary sat up, with her pretty smile, and tied 
her hair back again with its ribbon, her brimming eyes and 
quivering lips wrung everybody's heart with sympathy. 

Yes, she was better, better than she might have been. 
Alone once more, she buried her face in her cushion, and 
her shuddering soul faced the awful Indefinite that to her 
was Providence when things went right and the Force of 
Circumstances when things went wrong. 

* I am a wicked, wicked woman,' sobbed her soul, articu- 
late for once. ' But oh, I am glad, I am glad, I am not so 
wicked as I might have been ! ' 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

* Better far off than near, — ^be ne'er the near ! ' 

Sybil awoke in the chill dawn of the first February day and 
remembered. It was over. Her soul had purged itself of 
its evil-doing ; with her own hand she had stripi>ed from 
herself the pretence of nrtue that had cloaked her so long. 
Her sins were behind her, but the penalty remained to pay. 
A great peace and rest was on the girl, a profound satisfac- 
tion that was almost happiness. She lay, her slender hands 
behind her head, and her eyes went up to the opalescent 
lights on the undersides of the tiny clouds that decked the 
morning, with a look in them to which Sybil's eyes had 
long been a stranger. With such eyes may Mary of Scots 
have greeted the dawn, that last cheerless morning at 
Fotheringhay — so may Joan of Arc have looked the day 
the fagots were piled in the market-place of Rouen. 

Soon after nine, Simpson came in with her breakfast on a 
tray. A little twisted note lay beside her plate. When the 
shock at her heart that paralysed her hands was passed, Sybil 
opened and read it. 

* If you are well enough, will you see me this morning ? 
Please don't refuse. I would not ask you if I were not 
compelled. — J. S.' 

* Tell Mr. Searle,* she said steadily, * that I will see him 
when and where he pleases.' 

What recked she if the whole house knew of her message 
and its meaning. Concealment, duplicity, the wearing of 
an honour that was not hers, these were things of the past 
In the passion of expiation that was on the girl, she .would 
have faced the market-place, the pillory, the stake itself, 
and only ' complained that the hootings were not loud 
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enough, the flames not hot enough, to fill up the measure 
of her punishment 

Simpson came back astonished and a little scared. 

*If you please *m, Mr. Searle says he will be in the 
library about twelve if you can make it convenient to see 
him then.' 

* Very well, Simpson,' said Sybil quietly. 
But Simpson lingered. 

* I — I hope there 's nothing the matter, miss.* 

Sybil looked a little surprised, and then remembered that 
Simpson had, in a measure, been taken into confidence. 

* No, Simpson, thank you, there *s nothing the matter — 
now!* 

* Because I — I should be more than sorry if — if things 
went wrong altogether, miss ! '—hurried irresistibly forward, 
and Simpson was not a woman of impulses either. * I 've 
felt for you ! There ! — you don't know ! * 

There was a suspicion of a flush on her wintry cheek, an 
unusual moisture in her hard eye. Was it possible ! Sybil 
was touched — as much as such far-away tlungs had power 
to touch her. 

* You are very good, Simpson,' she said gently, * but — 
things are going right now. You will not — say anything, 
Simpson ? ' 

Simpson's lips closed as if they shut with a spring. 

* No, ma'am,' she said grimly, and Sybil's odd confidante 
left her. 

Jasper was in the library when Sybil went down at twelve 
o'clock. He rose as she went in, and placed a chair for 
her with a slight bow, but Sybil declined it It seemed 
that she could go through the ordeal before her better 
standing, as a culprit stands before his judge, than sitting in 
incongruous comfort in an armchair before a cheerful fire. 
Jasper leaned a little heavily on the writing-table against 
which he had been sitting when she went in. His hand 
trembled as he played with the pens in the tray before him. 
To all appearance he was by far the more agitated of the 
two. He kept his eyes down and his face steadily set 
And this was the man whose kisses still burnt On her lips, the 
close clasp of whose arms she could feel in every nerve — ^yet 
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'Sybil!' he said at last, breaking a long and painful 
pause, 'about;— what you said to me last night I — I — 
you were not well. It has struck me you may not quite 
have known — what your words implied. There may be 
some— mistake— somewhere ' 

Sybil shook her head ; there was no mistake anywhere, 
and the faint little hope in Jasper's mind shivered and 
died. 

* Then, Sybil, I — I have to ask you for further details. 
Forgive me ! ' — hoarsely — * I would not torture you in this 
way if I were not obliged. But I have this thing to 
manage, and I must know more about it' 

* I — will tell you everything ! I have come to tell you 
everything.' 

Her voice was low but clear. Her eyes met his troubled 
look still with that light of exaltation in them, of glad 
acquiescence in the penance she was performing. 

* How was this — ' Jasper swallowed the words he would 
have used, — they applied to Sybil as well as to Lady 
Mary; — *this plan to dispossess me first set on foot? 
How did it all come about ? What was the beginning of 
it, Sybil ? ' 

* It was when we were at Rushponds, Lady Mary and I. 
We changed names — for fun. She had seen Valentine 
Kenyon — and I thought it was only fun. Afterwards, 
when I found out she was in earnest, it was too lale to 
stop things. Then I — I — oh, I didn't know what to do ! 
I had no money — and no friends. I could not stay at 
Rushponds, and there was nowhere else to go. Lady 
Mary had to go to Malta. She left me her letters to post 
— one to her housekeeper to tell her she was not coming 
here after all. I — I did not post that letter. I burnt it — 
and I came down here in her place.' 

Jasper sat down and dropped his face in his hands. A 
little sound escaped him, and then he was very quiet By 
and by he looked up. His face was haggard and his fore- 
head was damp. *Go on,' he said very low. 

*I did not mean to stop here. I never, never meant 
that' There was a sharp thrill in her voice that told of 
a strain too great to be long borne. * I meant to go away — 
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somewhere — as soon as I was able. No one would ever 

have known — who And Lady Mary came — and found 

me here ! * 

* And who planned — that — with regard to the boy ? ' 
« We both did.' 

* Yes — but who thought of it first ? ' 

* Lady Mary. And I agreed to it' 

Jasper shaded his eyes with his hand again. He was 
silent a long time. The cheerful cracking of the fire and 
the deep-toned ticking of the clock sounded startling in the 
still house. He spoke with his eyes still hidden. 

* And if you had not agreed to it — what would you have 
done ? ' 

* I could have gone away.' 

* Where to ? ' — No answer. 

* You had no money ? ' — Silence. 

* And no friends ? ' — Still silence. 

* Were you well when Lady Mary found you here ? ' 

* Not very.' 

* Could you walk ? ' 

* Not much.' 

* How much ? ' 

* Not fifty yards.' 

* My God ! ' 

The exclamation was wrung from him. Sybil felt the 
subtle inclination to excuse her, to even justify the unjusti- 
fiable thing she had done, and rebelled against it with all 
the honesty that was in her. 

* I was worse than she was,' she said passionately. * She 
could have done nothing if I had not permitted it. I was 
content to impose upon every one — to cheat Colonel Searle 
and all the world — to live under his roof— and know every- 
thing ! There is only one thing. I never thought of you, 
never, never, never \ It was only when I saw you ' 

Her voice broke suddenly. She grasped the chair-back 
before her to steady herself. Jasper came to her and took 
both her hands. 

* Sybil, sit down,' he said gravely. * You are not fit to 
stand.' 

She sank helplessly into the chair he offered. He stood 
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before her in his usual attitude, his arm on the mantelpiece, 
his gaze on the fire — and a sob rose in Sybil's throat as she 
saw his face. If only we could make the bargain that no 
one but ourselves shall suffer for our sins, what a different 
world this would be ! 

* And then ? ' he said tentatively. 

* I went up to London.* 
' StUl as Lady Mary ? ' 
'Still as Lady Mary.' 

* Who went with you ? * 

*My maid and — and a nurse for the little one. We 
had rooms in Bloomsbury.' 

* Bloomsbury f ' 

* Yes. They were very nice rooms ' — with some wonder 
at his tone. *Lady Mary chose them herself.' 

*She knew she was in little danger of friends and 
acquaintances in Bloomsbury ! And how long were you 
there, Sybil ? ' 

* Nearly a year.' 

* And where was Lady Mary all that time?' 
There was a moment's dead silence. 

* Please don't ask me about Lady Mary,* Sybil said 
presently, her voice distressed and shaken. 

* Do you know where she was ? ' — No answer. 

* You guess ? ' — No answer. 

* Did she come to see you ? ' 
*Yes, frequently.' 

* What did she call herself? ' 

* Miss Canning ! ' 

' Did the Colonel write ? ' 
'Regularly.' 

* And who answered his letters ? — you or Lady Mary ? ' 

* Lady Mary. He would have known my writing. But 
I posted them.' • '^ 

* And then you came to Comberleigh ? ' 

*Yes, in the September before you came home. Lady 
Mary said it was time we settled here. And then you came 
home ! Oh, now you know everything ! ' and Sybil sprang 
from her seat and walked quickly over to the window. * It 
is over and done with ! ' pressing her interlocked hands 
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against her dry and shining eyes. * Oh, let me take him, let 
me take him and go ! ' 

* Take whom ? * asked Jasper blankly. 

* My boy — my little Eric' 

The bright and cold spring smishine danced about her 
and threaded glittering gold among her hair, and laughed 
mercilessly at her shamed eyes and quivering lips, and made 
a mock at her as she stood in its searching and pitiless light 
But she knew nothing of it, was conscious of nothing but 
the quiet figure in the shadow behind her. 

* Sybil, what money have you ? * — No answer. 

* If you do leave here, where will you go ? ' — Silence. 

* What will you do ? What plans have you ? Tell me. 
1 must know.' 

Sybil turned feverishly. 

* I can go somewhere ! I can do something. What do 
other people do who are left — as I am ? I can do anything 
but stay here, where every oHe has been so good to me and 
I have been so vile ! * 

* My little girl, that will never do ! * — Jasper came out of 
the shadow and stood beside her in the dancing sunshine. 
* Don't you see that in your determination to punish your- 
self, you are sacrificing all of us? ' 

Sybil raised her head, thrilled with astonishment. He 
knew everything-^and he could still speak to her like that I 
He had forgotten, he must have forgotten for the moment 

* Think, Sybil, what will happen if you do as you pro- 
pose,' Jasper went on quietly ; * imagine the esclandre — the 
open scandal ! The whole thing will get ii#D the news- 
papers. We should never, any one of us, be able to show our 
faces amongst our kind again. The publicity you do not 
shrink from, you are even anxious to court in your self- 
immolation, would be the most awful thing that could 
happen — to me ! I'would rather lose Comberleigh three 
times over ! * 

Sybil drew a long breath. That he was most entirely in 
earnest was beyond question. 

* That you have tried to do me a grave injury I should be 
the last to deny ! ' he went on gravely. * But that injury is 
reparable. You have already repaired it and atoned for it by 
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every means in your power. But if you persist in this idea 
of yours, you will do me an injury that is irreparable ' 

* But I — I don*t persist in anything. I will do anjrthing 
— anything ' 

' I thought so. I hoped so. Come and sit down, Sybil, 
and I will tell you what you must do.' 

The words braced her. Now at last she reached action, 
active atonement, the outward expression of the repentance 
that consumed her. She sat with parted lips and earnest 
eyes, showing no trace of self-consciousness, no tremor of 
embarrassment, intent only on working out her own salva- 
tion. Jasper's eyes' rested on the delicate and spirituelle 
face before him. He turned away almost with a groan. 
What was amiss with life that it had led this fair and noble 
soul so far astray ! 

* Sybil,* he said abruptly, * things must remain as they are. 
Don't you see that it is the only way ? I shall be away. 
It is at last definitely settled. I go to China this month. 
You cannot do anything whilst my uncle is alive but allow 
things to remain as they are. Sybil, you must stop here. 
Nothing can be altered now.' 

* But — but that is nothing ! ' After the first effort or two 
she succeeded in controlling her voice. * To stay here — as 
if nothing had happened — to live in comfort and luxury — 
to have a home for myself and the little one — to reap all 
the advantages of — of what I have done ! It — is impossible ! 
I can do anything — anything — but that ! ' 

And Jasper stood and looked down at her, and his 
wistful brown eyes were tender. 

* It is not difficult enough ! I — I don't think you will 
find it any too easy, Sybil. I don't think you have found 
your life up to now easy. I don't think what you have 
done last night — and this morning — \zs been easy. My 
little girl, you don't look as if it had been ! I — I know your 
craving for active penance. Well, you have got your pen- 
ance. It is a little different from what you expected, that 
is all. We must think of Uncle Anthony. He stands first, 
he must always stand first — with me. Think what this 
would mean to him ! You have thought ! ' 

* Oh yes, indeed ! I should have Don't try to find 
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excuses for me,' she broke off, with a short, dry sob. * It 
has not been only that' 

* I don't try to find excuses. But you have the right to 
claim justice from yourself as well as from others.' 

Then the girl threw her arms out over the side of the big 
chair and bowed her head on them in passionate weeping. 

* Oh, how good you are — how good you are to me ! It 
is that that has been so unbearable, that has been my 
punishment all along ! I — I believe you forgive me ! I 
believe you would be glad if I were not punished ! You 
can even be anxious about me! Why should you care 
what becomes of me ? Why don't you turn me from your 
doorstep, like the impostor, the thief, that I am?* 

Jasper dropped on one knee before her, and covered her 
cold locked fingers with his warm, strong hand. 

* Sybil,' he said huskily, * I have been a hard man all my 
life, severe and uncharitable. God forbid I should be hard 
with you ! My little girl, don't be so hard on yourself. 
Why should you be merciless when even I can feel— can 
see ? Sybil, I — I don't know everything. I — I don't ask to 
know anything ! One thing I know. If\ knew — everything 
— it would not be you I should blame.' 

The stillness that fell upon the two might be felt. Sybil 
shivered slightly, released her hands from his hold, and 
leaned back, white and chill, in her chair. 

* And why ? Because you are determined that you will 
not blame me, whatever I have done.* 

* That is not it.' Jasper sprang to his feet and began to 
walk rapidly up and down before her. * For some things 
you have done I do blame you sincerely. One thing I 
blame you for-r-the way you answered me that day at 
Broadstairs. Sybil, you should have told me then, and not 
have said the cruel things you did say. Sybil' — a very 
agony of appeal looked out of his eyes, — * you would not 
answer me so — now ? * 

How would she answer him ? The sickening doubt that 
was so near the blank certainty ! When he had asked her 
to see him that morning he had not been sure of himself, 
he had not known quite what he wished — and he remem- 
bered it. Now he knew, no one better. 
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Sybil rose to her feet. For one startled moment her 
eyes met his. In them he saw the amaze, the incredulity, 
the almost horrified astonishment he had Imown he should 
see* 

* You do not mean You do not wish me to under- 
stand You are not in earnest ? ' 

* I never was more so.*' 

' Then I thank God that at last I not only see what is 
right, but have the strength to do it* 

* And what is right ? * 

He was answered, even before he saw the smile with 
which she faced him. 

* If you cannot see what is best for yourself, those who 
love you must see for you,* she said softly. 

* I see what is best for myself, no one better,* he answered, 
a little doggedly. * Sybil, if this is your resolution, if you 
are going to — to hold to what you have implied just now, 
don't you see that all the wrong you would have done me, 
but for to-day, is nothing to what you will do me now ? A 
man's worldly prosperity is a matter largely in his own 
hands. This, the winning of the one woman who can 
make his life's happiness, is a different thing. It isn*t as 
if I were nothing to you. That would be a trouble, but not 
one I could not bear. But you love me, Sybil, and by 
virtue of it you belong to me. You cannot throw me over 
for an obstacle that I do not allow exists. A woman*s 
heart is a gift no man gets often. He cannot afford to 
underrate it : she has no right to take from him what is his 
for any reason short of such a barrier as I thought stood 
between us. Love carries obligations with it, Sybil. It 
gives me a claim upon you, and I urge it ' 

* You think I have not yet completed the tale of my 
injuries towards you ! I must fill the measure up and run 
it over by marrying you ! * Though her words were bitter, 
there was that in her face that took all the bitterness out 
for Jasper. * With your knowledge — and your ignorance — 
you can still say to me — what you said to me before ! I 
can only thank . you for it. I should like to kneel and 
thank you for it. But I love you, and I see. I thank 
God that I hear you say — what you do say, — and I thank 
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God that I know, that however often I hear you say it, 
I shall never answer you differently than I answer you now. 
I repeat what I said that day at Broadstairs, and it is not 
cruel. I would rather ' 

* Sybil, don't ; you won't say it again ! * 
She hid her face in her arms again. 

* I mean it,' she said breathlessly, * and it is not cruel.' 
And Jasper stood perplexed, baffled, almost angry, and 

looked down upon that light, slender figure and bright, 
bowed head. 

* We won't argue it any further. I am not answered. I 
refuse to accept anything as final.' His voice was rough, 
almost harsh with feeling. * Nothing is settled except that, 
for my Uncle Anthony's sake, things remain as they are at 
present. Sybil, try and be happy. It is enough that I 
know. No one else need. No one else musf. Repentance 
is supposed to wipe out faults. Surely, surely, you have 
repented enough ! My little girl, try and feel that you have 
put things right again, as indeed, indeed you have. And as 
far as I am concerned ' 

* Oh ! ' with a long, quivering sigh, * you will hot make me 
go through all this again ? ' 

Jasper was silent a minute or two. 

* Now it is I who am cruel,' he said at length, * for I 
cannot promise that I won't Sybil, I will not be silenced. 
I am going to make you change your mind.' 

Sybil looked up at him, something very like fear in her 
eyes. As he had said, she was not likely to find things 
too easy. 

*The — the folly of it,' she said presently; *the generous, 
impossible folly ! Can no one make you see ? Tell 
Mr. Meredith,' she went on desperately, *hear what he 
thinks. I should not be afraid of his being too charitable. 
He will surely convince you ' 

Hesitation, the very faintest, on his part, would have 
decided her, had she needed any further decision. But 
Jasper did not hesitate. He turned to her, his face clearing. 

* I shall be very glad to tell Meredith if you will let me,' 
he said simply. * He has been my one friend all my life. 
He is as true as steel. I should be glad indeed of his 
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advice. Not as to what I should think — I need no advice 
there, — but as to what I should do.' 

' Do ? ' a little breathlessly. 

Her tone gave Jasper a sharp stab. He spoke with 
passionate reproach. 

* Sybil, you are not afraid of me ? You do not think I 
could do anything that you need fear ?' 

Sybil rested her hands on the mantelpiece, and leaned 
her hot forehead on the backs. 

* It is for you, not myself, I fear,' she said. * If I knew 
what to say — or do — to convince you * 

'You will find me a little difficult to convince,' said 
Jasper grimly. *When a man cares as I care, it isn't a 
question of will or won't — it 's must, Sybil ! Obstacles ! 
The obstacle I thought existed is gone, and you would put 
in its place the overstrained, impossible ideas of a romantic 
girl — if I will let you. A little wider knowledge of the 
world and you would see very differently. You will have 
plenty of time to weigh matters. As I tell you, I am going 
away, and I can wait. Sybil, you will not give me back 
what I thought I had lost, with one hand, and take away 
what I value infinitely more, with the other. Leave it; why 
need we settle everything to-day ? You love me, how weU 
you have proved again and again this morning. If it were 
not for that I should not be — so certain.' 

* And I cannot make you see that it is — because I love 
you ' 

A light knock at the door. 

* Come in,' said Jasper sharply. 

Charles obeyed the summons. He had a telegram on 
his salver. 

* Can't find him anywhere, look out. — Meredith.' 
Jasper crushed the slip of pink paper up in his hand. It 

was a minute or two before he could adjust his mind 
to such an entirely new set of impressions, or take in the 
significance of the message he held. When he raised his 
eyes, Sybil had left him. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

' Good-bye, sweetheart I ' 

What an amazing thing is the routine of a house ! How 
far-reaching and complete is the domestic upheaval that is 
found sufficient to upset it ! Hearts may be broken, lives 
may be ruined, fortunes may be snatched away, but break- 
fast, luncheon, tea, dinner, and bed follow one another in 
stolid succession, and save many a one from madness. It 
would have been difficult to find a more delightful parlie 
Carrie to all outward appearance than the one that dined in 
the Colonel's big dining-room that ist of February, with 
Jenkins, who loved to have ' the family ' as sole recipients 
of his ministrations, bending over them in fatherly solici- 
tude, and mentally bestowing his benediction on the meats 
that they ate and the drinks that they drank. 

The Colonel looked a little wan, but no one would have 
risked offending him by showing any sort of solicitude. 
Jasper was gayer than usual, brighter — aiid harder — than 
Sybil had ever seen him ; and anxiety of any sort always 
had the effect of putting a keener edge on the rapier of 
Lady Mary's wit, to the imminent danger of those about her. 
Sybil certainly looked white and was very quiet, but Sybil 
was an acknowledged invalid, and nothing else was expected 
from her. The talk rippled easily about the usual subjects 
— impersonal, as became the presence of the servants, and 
artistic, as became people of some culture. The last box 
from Mudie's, the latest music from Novello's, the Colonel's 
wish to have his wife's portrait painted as soon as Millais 
would undertake the commission. The plan was new to 
Jasper ; the idea seemed to have a fascination, an unpleasant 
fascination for him ; he didn't seem able to get away from it 
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*For the end of the drawing-room, did you say?' he 
asked, crumbling a bit of bread with one quick, nervous 
hand. 

*Yes, facing the conservatory. A good-si^ed canvas, a 
portrait worth having.' The idea was the Colonel's own, 
and he dwelt upon it with keen pleasure, * I think I had 
rather Millais did it than anybody, but he is difficult to 
get hold of. Still, he said this autumn, he thought this 
autumn.' 

' I am not sure I would rather Millais did it than any- 
body,' demurred her ladyship, with dainty indecision. * A 
good deal of his work lately has been — well, criticised, and 
that always seems to me to glance a little from the paihter 
to the painted.' 

*0h, critics ! ' said Jasper, raising his eyebrows ; *a critic 
is generally a fellow who feels entitled to tell other folks 
how to do a thing — because he has proved he can't do it 
himself. You would be in the Academy next year if Millais 
did undertake it' 

* Probably ! ' and her ladyship met his glance a moment 
and dropped her own. The light in his eyes, the curl of 
his lips — what did it mean ? * You would take a house for 
the season if I were — so honoured — wouldn't you, Anthony?' 
with a little laugh that covered an uneasiness she dared not 
fully acknowledge. *Not a horrid, poky little place like 
that we had in Eaton Square ; a nice house ' 

'They are all horrid, poky little places, I think,' said 
Sybil, speaking for the first time. *If one wants to be 
comfortable, one must stop at Comberleigh.' 

* O Sybil ! But you would not like to stop at Comber- 
leigh always, and never go anywhere else ? ' 

* I would,' said Sybil softly. 

Jasper's lips went a little pale. \Vhat did she intend 
him to understand ? He shot a keen glance across at her, 
and his heart sank suddenly. There was little in her face 
to re-assure him. The Colonel looked at her too. He had 
looked at her once or twice during dinner, Sybil remem- 
bered, and not quite as he always looked. She smiled at 
him, the swift, shy smile that broke across her face like 
light, but he did not smile back. He shook his head a 
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little and played with his fish-knife, absently studying the 
pattern on the blade, and Sybil wondered. 

* You will find iis in the morning-room,' said her ladyship, 
with a little shiver, as she rose from the table. * The draw- 
ing-room isn't endurable with less than twenty people in it. 
And don't be long, Anthony.' 

* I shan't be long,' said the Colonel gravely. * Sybil, I — 
I— don't go to bed, my dear. I have something to say to 
you.' 

We dread a danger for weeks and months, we go in fear 
and trembling from day to day, circumstances the most 
innocent become for us charged with meaning, pregnant 
with ill, — and when the danger really does come, it finds us 
unsuspecting and unprepared. Since her own action had 
drawn upon her head the thunderbolt she had dreaded so 
long, Sybil and Fear had parted company. When the 
worst has come, there is no longer the worst to dread. 
She felt a little curiosity but no uneasiness as to what 
might be the subject of the Colonel's communication, and 
Lady Mary, even less interested than herself, threw herself 
into her lounge and gave her mind to the consideration of 
her own problem — what might be the matter with Jasper. 

The two men came in almost immediately. Jasper pulled 
a little table to him that was covered with magazines, and 
to all appearance absorbed himself in their contents. The 
Colonel took his stand on the rug and stared up at the 
gilded dragon that sprawled and writhed about the lemon- 
coloured ceiling, above the Japanese lamp. Sybil glanced 
at him with half-questioning eyes, and he turned his atten- 
tion to the wonderful pink and bronze Japanese flowers 
that meandered delicately up the lemon-coloured walls, — 
he would look anywhere, it seemed to Sybil, rather than at 
her. Then he took a closely written letter from his pocket, 
glanced at it, folded it with much precision, and returned 
it to its envelope and his pocket again. The envelope was 
oddly familiar to Sybil. She studied the repouss^ work on 
the silver top of her ladyship's table at her elbow. There 
was a break in the metal, and Sybil tried the jagged edge 
with her finger as she thought — where had she seen an 
envelope like that before? Then the Colonel spoke. 
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' Sybil, my dear, I want to speak to you. I told you so, 
didn't I? I — I — something has come to my knowledge 
which — concerns you very closely. Will you come into 
the library? I think I had better speak to you alone.' 

Sybil's face paled swiftly. What did this mean ? Was 
this terrible day to close as it had begun ? She half rose 
to obey his suggestion, and sat helplessly down again. Lady 
Mary leaned forward, a flash like steel in her blue eyes, 
her ready smile about her false lips. 

* I would not take her away, Anthony dear, if I were you. 
I dare say it is not such a profound secret as you think. 
If it has anything to do with Mr. Kenyon ' 

Jasper's suspended hand held the leaf he was turning 
motionless. The pose of his head and shoulders stiffened 
into rigidity. The Colonel turned on his wife a face of 
blank surprise. 

* You knew ? ' 

* Oh yes ! I have known quite a long time.' 

* Does any one else know ? Did you know ? ' — turning 
sharply on Jasper. 

For a moment Jasper faced the horns of his dilemma. 
Then he bowed, very slightly but sufficiently, and more to 
Sybil than his uncle. 

* You did\ I am — not sorry to hear that,' he went on 
slowly. * It seems I am the only one who has been kept 
in the dark. And how long have you known, sir ? ' 

Jasper said nothing, the words would not come. Lady 
Mary answered for him. 

* I think Jasper heard of it when we were in London last 
November. Sybil told me so.' 

And Sybil sat, her elbow on the silver table, her eyes 
covered with her hand. In crises like these we live through 
the next few minutes before we have time to ask ourselves 
how we are going to do it. 

* H'm ! Then, as things are, I don't see why I should 
not say what I was going to say — here. My little girl, he 
complains, he complains sadly, of the way you are treating 
him, and I must say I think with reason.' He tells me 
that, though you acknowledge you are fond of him, you will 
not see him, and that you give him no explanation of your 
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refusal to return to him beyond a hint of some obstacle 
vaguely indefinite and awful Now, I ask you, as the honest 
and fair-minded little person you have always proved your- 
self, do you think that is quite fair ? * 

Sybil sat absolutely still, she dared not look up, she dared 
not speak. The Colonel frowned at the top of her bent 
head. Then his face relaxed and he went on. 

* You have your own reasons, of course, and I dare say 
to you they seem sufficiently powerful. But he has appealed 
to me. He begs that I will use any authority that I may 
have to procure him at least one interview. Now, my dear, I 
haven't the faintest intention of coercing you — of compelling 
you towards anything that may be distasteful. But simply 
to see the young man pledges you to nothing, and I have 
promised him that you shall. I was inclined to blame you 
a good deal for suppressing so vital a fact in connection 
with yourself, but if, as is evident, May knew, and — and he 
knew ' — with a nod in Jasper's direction, — * I suppose, as 
they are certainly the people most interested, you thought 
I didn't matter ' — and the Colonel put his hand behind him 
and touched the bell. ' He says that you have promised 
him again and again to meet him, and that you always 
evade him. I — I 'm afraid you will think it is not quite fair, 
but something is due to him as well as to you, and — and 
— in short, I 'm going to see, my dear, that you don't evade 
him any longer. I have promised that you shall see him 
to-night You will not make me break my word, I am sure 
— it can do you no harm to see him. I got this ' — and the 
Colonel tapped the letter in his breast-pocket — * this morn- 
ing. He has been in the village all day, waiting until I 
should consider the moment favourable.' Jasper's hand 
jerked — Meredith might well not have been able to find 
him ! * When I saw we were likely to be alone to-night, I 
sent for him. You will do as I wish you, my child ? ' 

Sybil rose. 

* I will see Mr. Kenyon if you wish it, certainly. But I 
should like to see him alone.' 

* Of course, of course ! You are a good little girl, Sybil, 
I thought you were. If you will go into the library, my 
dear * 
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A hand on the door. Charles flung it wide and 
announced, * Mr. Valentine Kenyon ! * 

* Not here, you idiot ! ' thundered his master. 

No one heard him. Val stood with eyes but for one 
face, ears but for one voice. Jasper rose and involuntarily 
straightened himself, as though to meet some physical 
shock. There was a sharp cry, and with a sudden gliding 
movement Lady Mary threw herself into Val's arms. 

* O Val, take me away, take me away from here ! You 
do love me, you will forgive me, I did it all for love of you ! 
O Val, I care for nothing, nothing, nothing but you ! Jasper 
may have everything, Sybil may take her boy. Only don't 
hate me, don't say you can't forgive me! O Val, you 
won't put me from you, T did it all for you ! You will let 
me be with you ; I care for nothing, nothing but you ! * 

* What does this mean ? ' The Colonel's hand closed like 
a vice on her delicate arm, the Colonel's eyes blazed into 
Kenyon's over her shrinking shoulder. * May, are you mad ? 
Who is this man ? Stand aside, sir, or by God, I '11 make . 
you ! ' 

* Not yet,' said Val steadily. * Not until I hear from my 
wife's own lips that she wishes it Sybil, are you in earnest ? 
Have you forgiven me — whatever it was that I did ? Will 
you come back to me ? * 

The Colonel put his fingers to his collar, and then to his 
head. 

* His wife ? Whose wife ? ' he said thickly. Jasper laid 
his hand on Kenyon's arm. 

* Kenyon, go away,' he said hurriedly and low. * 1 11 
come to you and explain everything. Only go now* 

* Not without my wife,' said Kenyon, his eyes beginning 
to flash. * Sybil, is this a plot of some sort ? Have these 
people some object in separating us ? Is ,that what your 
letters have meant ? ' 

*For God's sake go, Kenyon!' Jasper's voice shook. 
* Can't you see there has been a horrible mistake ? This is 
not Sybil Canning, this is Lady Mary Searle, my uncle's 
wife. Can't you see you have been fooled ? I can't ex- 
plain now. Go into the library. I '11 come to you.' 

' O Val, you won't, not without me 1 Take me away 
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with you, Val; you would not leave me here behind when I 
only care for you! You do love me — ^you will forgive 
me!' 

* Who are you ? ' said Val hoarsely. His arms fell away 
from hei, limp and cold, his haggard eyes questioned her 
as if they would read her soul. 

* What does that matter V — with a quick sob. ' I am to 
you what I always was ! ' 

*Not if what he tells me' — laying a heavy hand on 
Jasper's shoulder — *is true! Are you my wife — or his? 
Are you what I have thought you up to now — or a vile 
harlot — doubly false ?' 

There was a queer choking sound beside them, a heavy 
fall. The shadow of death blots from our minds everything 
but itself. In an instant the two men were on their knees 
by the Colonel's side. Jasper wrenched his collar open, 
Kenyon raised his head. Help fortunately was near, for 
Dr. Hayes was in the house. But help was of no avail for 
Anthony Searle ; the blow had been too cruel. 

He did not die then, but the hand that had struck him 
was merciful, and he never recovered complete conscious- 
ness. He lived for nearly three months, a gentle, childish 
invalid, prattling of things as they had been, of his plans to 
please his wife, and his hopes for his little son. Of suffer- 
ing, except for the few black moments when he learned the 
truth, there was none. Lady Mary never saw him again — 
there Jasper stood firm. The state of her health rendered 
it advisable that she should pass the remainder of that 
winter in the south of Europe, and much commiseration 
was felt for the cruel necessity that separated her from her 
husband at so critical a time. The good old Colonel never 
missed her. If he really recognised any one it was Jasper, 
and even that was doubtful. Sybil shared faithfully with 
him that long and trying vigil, and sweet indeed in after 
years was the memory of those days, tinged with bitterness, 
clouded with renunciation, though they were. This was not 
the time, Jasper felt, to seek to reverse her decision with 
regard to himself. Perhaps he trusted more than he was 
aware of in the habit of one another's society, which each 
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day wrought more into a necessity. However that might 
be, he held loyally to his determination to say and do 
nothing that could upset the sense of reliance upon him, 
of safety with him, that every day deepened in Sybil's mind. 

Then the end came, gently, peacefully, and Anthony 
Searle slept with his fathers. 

The will was read; the disposal of his property, Sybil 
found, had been the business that had called him up to 
town that last November. The bulk passed, of course, to 
the boy. Lady Mary and Jasper, oddest of combinations, 
being nominated as trustees. But the estate was subject to 
charges, of which the most important were five hundred a 
year to Jasper, and two hundred a year to Sybil, until such 
time as she should marry, ' as a token of the affection with 
which I have always r^arded her.' Bates was provided 
for — no one was forgotten. 

Jasper sat under the big cedars on the lawn in the warm 
evening light that -same day of the will-reading. The for- 
malities were over, the one or two guests were gone, all 
that was mortal of Anthony Searle was laid to rest in the 
vault in Comberleigh Church, and Jasper, the last repre- 
sentative of a good old family, sat feeling strangely friend- 
less and alone. The chill of coming change was in the air, 
though he fought doggedly against it There had been 
about Sybil all that day a sense of aloofness, of gentle 
melancholy, for which he knew Colonel Searle's deadi did 
not account. He had not spoken to her since she left the 
room with the others, after the reading of the will. His 
breath came a little hard as he saw her coming to him now 
over the lawn, golden green in its May bravery. He pushed 
a chair forward for her and looked up with a smile of steady 
confidence he was far from feeling. 

* I — cannot take that money ! ' 

She spoke without any preamble, her eyes on the inter- 
twined branches of scarlet and white hawthorn before her, 
her thin, fair hands lying listlessly on the lap of her black 
dress. Jasper tapped the paper on his knee absently with 
his unlighted cigarette. 

* I — I don't see that it matters much, Sybil,* he said 
quietly. * The — the arrangements we have made will take 
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some little time to carry through, you know, and after that 
— you will not need it long.* 

* I hope not ! I hope I shall not need it at all ! I don't 
want to be obstinate and — and impossible in my arrange- 
ments, and I dare not risk — positive privation — for Eric, 
But as soon as I can earn anything, as soon as I can 
support myself and him — in any way — you know what I 
mean ? ' she finished, a little breathlessly. 

Jasper put his hands behind his head and set his teeth 
a moment under his heavy moustache. 

* I see that you mean to keep me waiting a little longer 
than I have hoped lately, Sybil,' he said steadily. * I don't 
agree to it, most emphatically I don't ! But, of course, if 
you have any good reason for the delay, I shall have to put 
up with it.' 

There was a moment's dead silence. Sybil broke it. 

* You say that on purpose,' she said, almost in a whisper. 
*You do not believe it yourself. You know, you have 
always known, that no determination can be firmer than 
mine. We will do as we said we would — and afterwards ' 

'And afterwards you will leave me to the ashes and 
desolation my life will be without you,' he broke in passion- 
ately. * I am not a man who loves easily. I do not even 
make friends easily. The whole happiness of my life is 
bound up in you. I am not a boy — and think it ! I am a 
man — and I know it ! What does it matter to me that 
there has been — a mistake — an error of judgment — in your 
past life ? Good God ! which amongst us could say we were 
guiltless ? I need you, my whole self cries out for you, the 
satisfaction and completion of my whole life depend upon 
you, and for an overstrained idea of honour you condemn 
me to the life I shall lead without you. And for consola- 
tion, you tell me that some other woman, that I don't know 
and don't want to know, will come and comfort me. I 
don't want any other woman, I want you — faults and all ! 
Sybil, you will not be so cruel ! You love me, you say 
you do ! ' 

He had seized both the pale, small hands, and held them 
crushed in his warm ones. She let them rest there a 
moment, then she drew them away. She could not gather 
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her courage under the grasp of those strong, dominant 
fingers, and she had need of it all. 

* I love you ! ' she said simply. * And because I love you, 
I must — I must be cruel now. Some day you will under- 
stand. Some day you will thank me for it If I were not 
sure ' 

They had risen and faced each other, pale with feeling 
and the strain of conflicting wills. The ground seemed 
crumbling away from under Jasper's feet. Was nothing he 
could say of any avail ? Was all the force with which he 
opposed this thing ineffectual ? Suddenly Sybil turned. 

* Kiss me, Jasper ! ' she said. * Kiss me — and let me go ! ' 

* I will not let you go ! I will not, I will not ! ' He spoke 
with his dark face laid to hers, with his arms about her as 
though by sheer force he would render her decision of none 
effect. 

The evening breeze sighed through the soft blackness of 
the boughs above his head, a star throbbed in the rose and 
silver and blue before him, the pure note of a nightingale 
flashed across the stillness like a ray of light — but Sybil 
was gone. 



CHAPTER XXX 

' And eveiy heart Ihal Idvce with truth is equal to endure.' 

About that time, in the Morning Post appeared a small 
paragraph of some little interest to those who knew the 
Comberleigh household. 

' Lady Mary Searle, whose recent bereavement we all have 
in sympathetic remembrance, does not intend to return to 
England at present. She is living a life of complete retire- 
ment in the dry and bracing cliniate of the Swiss highlands, 
such a course being rendered necessary by the extreme 
delicacy of her only son.' 

Jasper read it as he sat at his bachelor breakfast in the 
sunny morning-room window, and smiled a little grimly to 
himself A vision of the sturdy little rebel he had seen a 
fortnight ago, his mottled legs showing under his white 
serge kilt, his lovely, flushed, mutinous little face bathed in 
tears, loudly insisting, with the arrogance and inconsequence 
of two and a-half, that he would be taken to the station 
three hours before such a course was advisable, rose vividly 
before his mind. 

Sybil had been intrusted with the safe delivery of the 
little gentleman to his mother, who would come to Calais, 
so Jasper was careful to remark before Benson, to meet them. 

His mother must have come further, for Lady Mary 
Searle and her small son were certainly among the 
passengers that crossed the Channel that still May night 

The last act in the little comedy that had so rapidly 
developed into tragedy remained to play. 

Once again her dearest friends would have found the 
Lady Mary Searle who arrived at Davos Flatz the first week 
in June a little difficult to recognise. Once again a Lady 
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Mary Searle of quite a dififerent complexion was busily 
getting into mischief somewhere else. 

From Davos Platz Sybil went on to quieter and more 
remote villages, where the cost of living was less and the 
climate equally beneficial For the next few weeks Jasper 
found his Morning Post more interesting than usual One 
morning in July he folded it deliberately and laid it down 
with a long breath. 

* Searle. — On July 7th, at St 6lise, Switzerland, of acute 
pneumonia, Eric, only son of the late Colonel Anthony 
Searle of Comberleigh Manor, Berkshire. Aged two and 
a-half years.' 

* It is no lie ! * he told himself quietly ; * Eric, my uncle's 
little heir, is dead.' 

* Muwer, there 's a genkleman at the front door, and he 
wants to see you ! ' 

Mrs. Carew rose, her thimble, her scissors, and her work 
dropping to the ground in a little rattle of dismay. 

* Eric, has he seen you that sight ? * 

The small boy glanced down at his holland overall, 
vaguely impressed by his mother's consternation, vainly 
endeavoured to improve its condition by a pair of hands 
very much to match, gave it up as a bad job, and looked 
up again. 

* I told him he needn't knock, I 'd fetch you. I told him 
I 'd been helping James to garden. I don't fink he minded 
much, because he laughed at me.' 

* I should think he did,' said his mother, with emphasis. 
*Run round to Annette and ask her to make you tidy, 
my darling.' 

Who was it that turned from the contemplation of the 
sunlit garden to the shadows of the little matted hall ? Sybil 
hesitated a moment, checked by the overpowering rush of 
remembrance, and then went forward with outstretched hand. 

* Mr. Meredith ! ' 

* Mrs. Carew ! I — I hope you are pleased to see me ! ' 
he said, a little wistfully. 

* I should always be pleased to see you,' said Sybil, with 
entire truth. 
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He glanced curiously about the room she led him into. 
It was small and furnished with exceeding simplicity, but 
there was honeysuckle about the window, and, though the 
outlook embraced the necessary cabbage and the homely 
potato, a border of bright flowers ran up the sides of the 
walk and before the windows, books and magazines lay on 
the table, Sybirs piano stood in the comer, open and 
evidently used, and he felt at once that the cottage to Sybil 
was home. 

* I — I wanted to see how you were getting along ! — 
whether you were settled and — and all right, you know ! ' 
Though his words halted, his smile was cordial and sincere. 
* I — thought I should be more comfortable — if I saw for 
myself exactly how things were with you. You — you don't 
think I Ve intruded, do you? ' 

Sybil smiled, though her heart was beating quickly. It 
was not only Meredith who would feel * more comfortable ' 
if he knew that all was well with her ; and she knew it. 

* I should never think so, Mr. Meredith. And I 'm getting 
along very nicely, thank you. I have made friends already. 
People talk about the cliquiness of English villages ; I can 
only say this must be an exception. Every one is inclined 
to be very kind to me. It surprises me often. I feel quite at 
home here already, and I have only been here six months.' 

Meredith nodded absently. 

* Don't you find people generally are inclined to be kind 
to you ? * he asked. 

« Yes, I do. It 's— it *s funny, isn't it ? ' 

* Not very,* said Meredith quietly. * And — and you are 
happy here ? ' he went on, after a pause. 

Sybil raised her eyebrows with a rather uncertain smile. 

* Happy ? Happiness is an elastic word, Mr. Meredith, 
it means such different things. In one sense I am happy — 
I should be ungrateful indeed to deny it. My life is fuU of 
peace and content. My boy is — my own, and he is all the 
world to me. In him I find my duties, my interests, and 
an all-absorbing love. That is being happy, isn't it ? ' 

* If you were forty-two, instead of twenty-two, it would 
be,' agreed Meredith quietly. 

'Won't you sit down, Mr. Meredith?' 
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He was leaning against the window-frame, looking out 
over the garden, and SybiFs eyes were a little uneasy. 
There was a purpose about him, and she had not yet 
fathomed it He shook his head in his own way, abrupt 
and unconventional, and silence fell. Eric's Noah's-ark lay 
on the broad window-ledge against him. He took up one 
or two zoological specimens the most learned professor 
would have been puzzled to classify, and gave them the 
study they certainly merited; and the inclination in Sybil to 
precipitate events, to know what really was the object of his 
visit, got too strong to be controlled. 

* Mr. Meredith, if you have anything — to say to me, if 
there is anything you want to ask me, or to tell me, I — I 
would rather know.* 

He wheeled sharply at the change in her voice and 
turned away again. 

* You are right, Mrs. Carew. I have something to say — 
and I don't exactly know how to say it ! ' — with an abrupt 
laugh. * But I 'm going to say it, somehow, all the same. I 
am only afraid of your thinking it an intolerable imperti- 
nence — when it isn't. Can you speak to me' — turning 
sharply again and facing her, — * will you let me speak to 
you — straight out — us two — man and woman? I know 
everything, by your own wish. And I Ve something to 
say. May I say it?' 

* What is it ? ' — with pale lips. * Has any one ' 

* No one has sent me ! He — he doesn't know anything 
about it. We have talked — oh, a great deal 1 But I 've no 
message or — or anything of that sort. I've — ^just come. 
There are — things I want to know. May I — will you let 
me speak to you ? ' 

Sybil twisted her hands together in her lap and schooled 
herself to quietness. 

* I know my friends, Mr. Meredith,' she said simply, 
* and I could never think them impertinent* 

* Thank you,' he said quietly. *I — I wanted to find out 
if you realise the life Searle is leading at Comberleigh, and 
what it m\\ mean to him if it goes on much longer. You 
know his faults as well as I do. He was always hard and 
a little cynical — not with you, perhaps,' at Sybil's indig- 
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nant protest, *but with others. At one time you saw it 
yourself. Now he is growing misanthropical and bitter. 
He has his estate — and he does his duty by it — and no 
more. Month by month he shuts himself up at Comber- 
leigh more and more. He goes nowhere, he sees no one. 
I am with him as much as possible, and lately he has wearied 
even of me. Do you think that *s a healthy development 
for a man of Searle's disposition? He is heartsick and 
weary — and I think you ought to know.' 

There was a moment's intense quiet. Then Sybil spoke, 
her voice low and shaken. 

* I am sorry, very sorry. But is it fair to blame me for 
all that ? I have a right to decide as I have decided. The 
one who is wrong is — Mr. Searle. He should not take it 
—like that' 

'Wrong? Of course he is wrong! I know that. So 
does he. But what will you have? He pretends he is 
interested in lots of things — his books, his farming — all sorts 
of things. He is cheerful enough, outwardly, and busy all 
day long; no one could see there was — anything wrong. 
But any one who cares for him — as I care for him — can see. 
Everything is wTong. His whole future is at stake. Mrs. 
Carew, you ought to marry him ! ' 

* And make everything worse ! ' said Sybil passionately. 
* You say he has no friends, that he turns his back on every- 
body. If I were his wife — they would turn their backs on 
him. He would find it the same thing — with a difference. 
You say his whole future is at stake. But at least we can 
hope that he will recover himself, that life will look different 
for him — in time. A marriage with me would ruin his 
future — and there would be no hope. Remember what he 
is ! The last of a good and honourable line. Think what 
his wife ought to be ! And he chooses me ! Mr. Meredith, 
he is mad ! 

Meredith moved uneasily. 

* I don't see that a man is bound to make a fetish of his 
family. To consider it up to a certain point, yes ! But not 
to sacrifice to an idea — everything else he cares about in 
life. Besides, you can't generalise like that ! You have got 
to consider Searle personally — and yourself personally. It 
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doesn't do to make a hard-and-fast rule like that and stick 
to it through everything.* 

' You cannot alter things by rebelling against them ! ' 
Sybil advanced her truism a little breatWessly. * It would 
be wicked, cruel, worse than anything I have done yet ! 
Mr. Meredith, I wonder — I wonder at your attitude. You 
have let your sympathy carry you away. You must know — 
that it is impossible ! ' 

* But — that is just what I don't know. He might marry 
a fashionable society doll, and, if her heart and mind were 
all that is evil, so that her reputation were si>otless, it 
would matter to nobody — except Searle. That 's the sort 
of marriage that, to a man of his disposition, would be a life- 
long calamity — ^and you wouldn't have a word to say against 
that. \Vhereas — as things are, — do you think I can't see ? — 
do you imagine a man doesn't understand that all that is 
best in a woman — her capability of affection, her generosity, 
her power of self-sacrifice — may sometimes lead her — to take 
the step that you took ? There are circumstances under 
which one can only honour a woman who finds herself — 
where you find yourself! Do you think a man doesn't 
kftow that? It would be possible for Searle to make a 
marriage that all the world would applaud, only to find 
himself mated with a woman possessing no heart and a vile 
mind. Now with you — how different! Searle knows — / 
know — what you are ' 

* Yes,' said Sybil, with exceeding bitterness; *and do not 
/ know what I am ? I — I would not have him marry the 
woman you picture, but he had better do that than marry 
me ! At least she would not openly shame him ! ' 

*\Vhy should you take it so?' said Meredith almost 
hotly. * If the whole story were public property you 
could only talk like that Who knows ? You — and Searle 
— and I.' 

* And Lady Mary. You forget her. She will always take 
care that Jasper and I are not too happy.' 

Meredith drew a sharp breath. He had forgotten her. 

* Proof ! ' Sybil went on, in answer to an indefinite sugges- 
tion from him. * A story like mine needs no proof. A 
whisper is enough, and you know it, Mr. Meredith. I have 
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done him harm enough. A friend like you should be the 
last to suggest that I should do him further.' 

Meredith stroked his long chin and stared in moody 
silence. 

* You take it wrongly/ he said. * Even if the whole thirjg 
came out, as you suggest, Searle is ready to face it — as I 
would in his place — rather than lose you ! ' 

* I do not doubt it. I know what he is. And then, Mr. 
Meredith, all the little difficulties would follow that he 
can't see, and I can. Gradually, and by degrees, he would 
b^n to realise that I was right and he was wrong ; that 
he had taken a step that was irrevocable, and that it had 
been a mistaken step. He would regret it and would end 
by being more unhappy than he is now. And I ? I love 
him — and I should see! Do you think I could bear it? 
Mr. Meredith, Jasper is a man, and what he values is the 
unattainable!' — a smile half mournful, half bitter lighting 
her wet eyes. * If I were once his wife ! You must not 
urge it ! I will never do it ! I — I don't think the wrong 
things I have done — all my life — have been because I was 
wicked, so much as because I was weak. I will be weak 
no longer! I will keep my resolution this time — at all 
costs ! 

'That's always the way,' said Meredith, with an uneasy 
twitch of his shoulders. * When a person who, as you say, 
has been weak all his life, suddenly makes up his mind to be 
determined to obstinacy, it 's always in a place where he had 
better have yielded. I don't know how you can take it like 
that. Unless it is, as you half suggest, that you doubt 
Searle's affection, that it is yourself, your own happiness, 
you fear for — more than his.' 

'You don't think that — you can't You know I would 
bear anything — anything for his sake. It is his certain 
suffering that makes it so impossible. It is bad now — it 
would be worse then.' 

* It wouldn't,' said Meredith shortly. * You don't under- 
stand what this is to Searle, and there 's no one can make you. 
I — I don't see that it is so impossible. There are difficul- 
ties, I allow, but they could be overcome if you would consent 
to overcome them. To begin with, there are other places to 
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live in besides Comberleigh — ^places where the reoognition 
I suppose you fear would be impossible.' 

Sybil shook her head 

' No woman — neither myself nor any other— can make up 
to a man for the loss of everything he cares about in life 
except herself. He thinks she can, and at first perhaps she 
does. But afterwards ! Afterwards he finds that where his 
early associations, his duties, his life-work lie, there his 
happiness lies also. In a case of this sort he must give 
up something. It is well he should give up what matters 
least Mr. Searle must live at Comberleigh. He cannot live 
at Comberleigh if he marries me. There is Eric.' 

Meredith played with a wonderful curly-tailed pink lion, 
and was silent a minute or two. 

' Of course,' he said presently, ' if you are determined 

that you will not surmount the difficulties, you will find the 

difficulties insurmountable. But even as regards the boy 

'*■ ^ — things are manageable, if you will only manage them. 

In five years he will have altered out of all recognition. 
Five years is not such a very long while. Surely for those 
five years ' 

' What ? * said SybU quickly. 

Meredith did not speak. Her tone showed that she had 
entirely grasped his meaning. 

' You think I might consent to part with him for those 
five years — for Jasper's sake, that I might periiaps be per- 
suaded to forgo my claim upon him — ^such as it is — ^for 
ever? That he might even return to me in ignorance of 
the fact that I was — his most unhappy mother ! Do you 
think / haven't thought of all that ? Do you think I haven't 
calculated every possibility, weighed every plan ? Do you 
know, can you imagine, what all this is to me — ^the weary, 
weary heartbreak, the constant craving, the hunger and 
thirst that will never, never be satisfied? And yet I tell 
you No, Mr. Meredith ! ' — her voice dropping fiEuntly and 
wearily from its passionate fulness. 'What my duty is 
towards Mr. Searle I am not always sure. My duty towards 
my boy I see plainly enough, thank God ! And for Mr. 
Seeu-le, I know, oh, I know 1 the greatest calamity that could 
be&ll him would be a marriage with me. God forbid it I ' 
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'You see things wrongly/ Meredith said again, after a 
moment's dead silence. ' And I can't understand why you 
should. You can see clearly and act sensibly sometimes. 
You gave in about the money—— ' 

' I had to ! Mr. Meredith, do you know at all what it 
means to try to earn your own living ? ' 

' I know something about it I Ve known— other fellows. 
It must be worse for a woman.' 

' I tried for six months. I tried — hard. I got situations 
offered me, but if there was a salary at all — which was rare 
— it was what I could not take. They would give me ten 
or twelve pounds a year — once I was offered twenty 
pounds, — and there was the little one to keep and us 
both to clothe. For myself I would have risked it But 
for Eric — I dare not And Mr. Searle wrote again and 
again. He said he was responsible for the little one's 
future, that he regarded it as a duty to himself to see 
that he was provided for — it was an odd result of what 
had gone before, wasn't it?' — ^a pathetic smile gleaming 
for an instant across the grave trouble of her face — 'and 
— and that I had no right to deny satisfaction to him and 
a life of comfort to Eric to indulge my own pride. So in 
the end I gave way, I was obliged to give way. But this — 
is different' 

* And here you don't mean to give way ? ' 

Sybil's face quivered. For an instant she hid her eyes 
with her hand. Then she looked up steadily. 

' It is for his sake — I care only for him. It is best ! If 
I were not sure ' 

Meredith took both her hands. Sybil would not have 
believed his thin lips could smile so pleasantly. 

'You can't be sure. You are only a gu:L You are 
making a grave mistake, and some day you will see it I 
only hope it won't be too late. I 've a disagreeable habit 
of lecturing, haven't I ? I lectured you the first time I saw 
you, didn't I ? and now I am lecturing again. Only you see 
some people need it Well, I am going, Mrs. Carew. I 
have said what I came to say, but I haven't done what I 
came to do. Will you promise me one thing — ^will you 
think over what I have said?' 
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Sybil drew her hands away, and her smile was infinitely 
mournful. 

' Mr. Meredith, I am always thinking about it ! ' 

•Then some day,' said Meredith, with conviction, *you 
will think differently ! ' 

Would she? Could she ever think differently? With 
that sudden need we all know of a Judgment, a Wisdom, 
beyond and above our own, Sybil's heart rose in voiceless 
supplication. 

* God, who sees us all, make me see — show me ! What 
is right ? Where is my duty ? It is only— only for him. 
God, show me ! * 

Prayers offered, as Sybil's was offered, are answered. 
Few of us will deny that What would Sybil be shown ? 
What was best for Jasper? 

Lady Mary, with the modest five hundred a year to which 
she is entitled as Anthony Searle's widow, has settled in the 
pretty Midland village of Combe Martin. Whether or no 
she repents, may be allowed to remain an open question. 
That there are one or two episodes in her life she r^rets 
is, however, undoubted. She has joined the congr^ation 
at St Agatha's, and among them all is none more devoted, 
none more penitent, none more saintlike than she. Certain 
it is that the earnest young vicar regards her as the very 
whitest lamb of all his flock. There are rumours afloat 
that Lady Mary shortly intends to marry the earnest 
young vicar. If she carries out her intention, the un- 
written history of Combe Martin may contain imexpected 
developments. 
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